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ANPA/RI  Conference 
issue— SynecUcs  '83 

Top  15  dallies 
in  USA  picked 
by  news  leaders 
(See  page  11) 

ABC  asks  conri 
to  keep  It  out 
of  Trenton  tend 
(See  page  14) 

Editors  want 
greater  role  in 
writing  bndgets 
(See  page  15) 
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When  it  comes  tohigh  school  sports, 
w^ve  earned  a  fewletters  of  our  own. 

Every  year  The  Boston  Globe  chooses  more  than  300  high  school  athletes  for  our 
All-Scholastic  sports  teams.  We  then  feature  the  teams  in  the  paper.  And  while  the  photos  we 
use  are  designed  to  make  the  kids  look  good,  they  also  make  The  Globe  feel  good. 

For  example,  we  received  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  saying  she  was  approached  by  Yale 
because  someone  had  spotted  her  picture  in  the  paper,  I 

So  you  see,  even  though  our  All-Scholastic  pro-  n|h£  nnlhlir 

gram  is  really  in  honor  of  the  athletes,  we’ve  had  a  few 

1  •  The  Boston  Globe,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 

rewarding  moments,  too. 
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PulUzer  PrizC'Wiimlii^ 

allcrnoon  newwapcr  i$ 
alive  and  OirhM.. 


Tribune  editorial 
writers  Ralph  Bennett  and 
Jonathan  Freedman  un¬ 
derstand  what  San  Diego 
readers  crave;  old- 
fashioned  newspaper 
caring. 

To  an  afternoon 
daily  that  is  rapidly  gaining 
a  reputation  as  a  writers’ 
newspaper,  they 
brought  a  stirring  and 
highly  readable  series  of 
editorials,  “Years  of 
Abuse,  Days  of  Decision,’’ 
about  the  massive 
movement  of  undoc¬ 
umented  Mexican  workers 
into  the  Southwest. 

It’s  an  international 
story,  but  it’s  also  a 
hometown  story,  because 
San  Diego  is  the  largest 
city  along  the  2,000-mile 
border  we  share  with 
Mexico. 

So  it  met  The 
Tribune’s  prime  test  for 
what  the  newspaper 


seeks  to  be  to  San  Diego 
readers:  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  country  daily  in 
America. 

It’s  a  formula  that 
has  made  our  metropolitan 
afternoon  daily  a  winner. 

The  editorial  series 
was  runner-up  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Pulitzer  Prize  judg¬ 
ing,  a  near-miss,  nearly 
joining  the  Pulitzer  that 
The  Tribune  received  in 


1979  for  General  Local 
Reporting  .  .  .  and  a  host 
of  other  awards  that  its 
staff  has  earned  for  writing, 
editing,  design,  color 
and  community  service. 
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Member  of  Newsplan 


With  today's  high  speed  printing, 
it's  tdugjh  to  maintain  true  color 
repr€Hiuction.  That's  tvhy  more 
new^apers  than  ever  rely  on  Flint  ink. 


[CAUTIONl 


^  COFFORAnCDN 

CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS; 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 
PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  SPARTANBURG 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
MIAMI  •  MEXICO  CITY 


Buying 
or 

Selling... 

.  .  .  there’s  a  shopping 
center  for: 

1.  EQUIPMENT 

2.  PEOPLE 

3.  SERVICES 

4.  PROPERTIES 

5.  FEATURES 

in  the  back  of  EVERY 
issue  of  E&P! 

Buying  or  selling  equipment?  We’ve  got  THE. 
market  for  your  production  and  mailroom 
needs.  And  if  it’s  highly  skilled  PEOPLE  you’re 
looking  for,  look  no  further  than  E&P  CLASSI¬ 
FIEDS.  Consultants,  columnists,  syndicators, 
brokers:  Put  your  service  or  feature  into  cir¬ 
culation  in  E&P  and  get  the  awareness  it  de¬ 
serves.  Seeking  a  career  change  or  starting 
from  scratch?  You’ve  come  to  the  right  place. 
Your  ad  position  in  E&P  gives  you  entry  to  the 
best  opportunities  anywhere. 

Put  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  on  the  top  of  your  ad  list 
when  you  want  to  fill  a  newspaper  need. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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*  Major  meetings  in  bold  face 


JUNE 

11-15 — ANPA  Operations  Management  Conference  and  Exposition,  Las 
Vegas  Convention  Center. 

15-18— Association  of  American  Editoriai  Cartoonists,  Royal 

York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15-18 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Jekyll  Island. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Shera¬ 

ton,  Gary,  Indiana. 

16- 18 — Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors/Florida  Press  As¬ 

sociation,  Hyatt  Hotel,  Tampa. 

16-18 — Northeast  Missouri  Press  Association,  Osage  House 

Osage  Beach. 

16- 19 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

17- 18 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel, 

Spring  Lake. 

19-22 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Las  Vegas  Hilton  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

19-22 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Las 

Vegas  Hilton. 

19- 23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 

Conference,  Harbour  Castle  Hilton  Inn,  Toronto,  Ont. 

20- 21 — National  News  Council,  One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

21- 24— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sir  Francis  Drake 

Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

22- 24 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Four  Seasons  Hotel, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

22- 25— Texas  Press  Association,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Austin. 

23- 25— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Choo-Choo  Hilton,  Chat¬ 

tanooga. 

23-26-— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Sales  Conference,  Sheraton  Universal,  Universal  City,  Calif. 

26-28 — SNPA  Key  Executives,  Fairmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

26-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Margate 
Resort,  Laconia,  N.H. 

26- 29— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Conference,  L'En- 

fant  Plaza  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

27- 29 — Videotex  '83,  New  York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 

27- 7/1 — The  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention.  Bond  Court 

Hotel,  Cleveland. 

28- 29 — American  Licensing  and  Merchandising  Exposition  and 

Conference,  Sheraton  Centre,  New  York  City. 

30-7/4 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Marriott 

Inn,  Providence,  R.l. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


JUNE 

10-11— ANPA.  Labor  and  Personnel  Relations  Department 
seminar.  Las  Vegas  Hilton. 

12-15 — SNPA  Foundation,  Targeting  Reader  Interests  and  Needs, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times  and  University  of  Oklahoma. 
14-16 — Conference  for  Journalists,  "The  Middle  East:  Shifting 
Rivalries,”  Washington  (D.C.)  Journalism  Center. 

16-18 — "Will  Newspapers  Be  Alive  in  1995?"  seminar,  sponsored 
by  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
Linfield  College  Communications  Department,  McMinneville,  Ore. 
19-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design,  Stanford 
University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

19- 24 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing  Editors, 

Reston,  Va. 

20- 7/22— Modem  Media  Institute,  Newswriting  and 

ing  for  Liberal  Arts  Students,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

23-26 — Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors  Hard-Core  Reporting 

Workshop,  Sheraton,  St.  Louis. 

25 — Michigan  Press  Association/DeLuca  Advertising  Work¬ 

shop,  Midway  Motor  Lodge,  Lansing. 

27-7/1 — Knight-Ridder  Seminar,  Financial  Management  for 

Non-Financial  Managers,  Miami  Herald. 
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Freight  railroads 
are  one  of 
the  three  largest 
private  users 
of  computers  in 
the  United  States. 

Application  of  computer  technology  in  the 
railroad  industry  may  be  more  diverse  than 
in  any  other  industry,  even  airlines  and  bank¬ 
ing.  Railroad  computers  help  plot  the  best 
combination  of  cargo,  design  more  efficient 
routings  and  make  the  maximum  possible 
use  of  all  available  cars  and  tracks.  And 
computers  are  being  used  to  control 
signals  and  switching;  to  monitor  the 
condition  of  track,  roadbed  and  freight 
cars;  to  test  new  equipment;  and  to 
increase  railroad  fuel-efficiency  even  more. 
The  results  are  quietly  spectacular— more 
freight  moving  more  efficiently  and  requiring 
less  fuel.  No  wonder  railroads  are  outselling 
their  competitors.  Freight  railroads  are  on 
the  move  and  proud  of  it. 
For  more  information,  write: 
Technology,  Dept.  112,  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  1920  L  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Or  if  you’re  on  a  deadline,  call  us  at 
(202)  835-9550  or  9555. 
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About  awards 


Washington  Stars  ...  No  entry  was  worthy  of  the 
Merriman  Smith  Award  for  Presidential  news  coverage  (so 
the  judges  said),  but  several  citations  and  prizes  were 
handed  out  by  the  White  house  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  City  Desk  team  of  Bill  Hogan,  Diane  Kiesel  and 
Alan  Green  won  the  Worth  Bingham  Prize  for  “The  New 
Slush  Fund  Scandal”  published  in  The  New  Republic  and 
other  periodicals  which  they  serve.  First  prize  of  $1 ,500  in 
the  Raymond  Clapper  contest  went  to  Bruce  Ingersoll, 
Chicago  Sun-Times-,  and  second  prize  of  $500  went  to  Bill 
Prochnau,  Washington  Post.  The  $500  Aldo  Beckman 
Prize  for  Presidential  coverage  was  dicided  between 
James  R.  Gerstenzang,  AP,  and  Richard  L.  Strout,  Christ¬ 
ian  Science  Monitor. 

4c  4c  :|e 

Honor  Roll  .  .  .  New  York  Press  Club’s  highest  award 
(a  “gold  typewriter”)  for  investigative  reporter.  He  spent 
six  months  compiling  his  prize  series,  “Junk  Justice.” 
Mark  Palmer,  New  York  Tribune  (formerly  News  World), 
won  the  Nellie  Bly  Cub  Reporter  Award  .  .  .  UPI’s  Paul 
English  received  the  Oklahoma  Gridiron  Foundation’s 
Otis  Sullivant  Award  for  stories  about  a  ski  trip  with 
politicians  .  .  .  Korea  National  Tourism  Corporation 
gave  its  Heavenly  Horse  Award  to  Connie  Sherley,  Austin 
American-Statesman  co\umnisl  .  .  .  For  vacation  stories 
the  Las  Vegas  News  Bureau  gave  its  $500  Frank  Johnson 
Travel  Writing  Award  to  Barry  Matheson  of  Channel  9 
(tv),  Sydney,  Australia. 

4c  4c  4c 

No  More  Prizes  .  .  .  Jesse  H.  Merrell  has  discontinued 
the  Jim  Merrell  Religious  Liberty  Memorial  writing  and 
cartoon  contests.  Only  13  entries  were  submitted  this  year 
and  only  six  were  addressed  to  the  defense  of  liberty  as 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment.  None  deserved  the 
$1,0(X)  prizes,  Merrell  said,  adding  “a  professional  de¬ 
serves  better  than  to  win  by  default.” 


JOURNALISM  AWARD — Nancy  Johnston  Hall  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Heart  Health  Program  receives  check  and  certificate  for 
winning  first  place  in  the  William  Harvey  Awards  newspaper 
competition  for  journalistic  achievement  in  writing  on  hyperten¬ 
sion,  or  high  blood  pressure.  Presenting  the  award  is  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Roccella,  acting  director  of  the  National  High  Blood 
Pressure  Education  Program,  co-sponsors  of  the  Harvey 
Awards.  AArs.  Hall  headed  a  team  of  writers  who  produced  an 
award-winning  supplement  on  high  blood  pressure  in  the  Man¬ 
kato  (Minn.)  Free  Press.  Her  fellow  writers  were  David  Gilmare, 
Stacy  Richardson  and  John  Finnegan,  Jr. 
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CHAMPIONS — Charles  AAadigan  (far  left),  and  James  Wor¬ 
sham  (far  right),  reporters  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  accept  First 
Prize  in  the  Champion  Media  Awards  for  newspapers  with 
circulation  of  250,000  and  over.  Presenting  the  award  is 
Richard  West,  dean  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Admi¬ 
nistration  which  administers  the  awards  program  sponsored  by 
Champion  International  Corporation.  The  team  of  three  repor¬ 
ters  which  includes  Richard  Orr,  won  for  their  series  of  articles 
called,  "Down  on  the  Farm." 

High  Scorer  .  .  .  Both  “best  written”  and  “photo¬ 
graphic  excellence”  kudos  were  collected  by  the  Midland 
(Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram  in  the  Hearst  Community 
Newspapers’  contests.  Midland  also  won  a  community 
service  award,  as  did  the  Edwardsville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer. 

*  ♦  * 

Another  Mencken  Memorial  .  .  .  Not  to  be  confused 
with  the  H.L.  Mencken  Writing  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  a  set  of  Mencken  Awards  for  news  stories, 
commentary  and  cartoons  has  been  established  by  the 
Free  Press  Association  (Box  14248,  Austin,  Texas  78761). 
The  purpose  is  to  encourage  public  understanding  of  civil 
liberties,  free  trade  and  human  rights  issues. 

4c  4c  4c 

Team  Effort  .  .  .  Business/Financial  Journalism  has 
become  a  multi-reporter  assignment  on  many  newspapers, 
to  such  an  extent  that  four  of  the  John  Hancock  Life 
awards  were  captured  by  entries  with  more  than  one 
byline  in  newspaper  categories.  To  be  honored  in  October 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  Graduate  School  of  Business 
will  be:  Gannett  News  Service  team  (Pat  Fitzgerald,  Tom 
Schafer,  Jeffrey  Stinson,  Steve  Wilson  and  Brian  Gal¬ 
lagher)  for  a  report  on  the  industrial  Midwest;  Detroit 
News  team  (Richard  Willing  and  Stephen  Duthrie)  for  a 
report  on  the  auto  industry;  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
team  (R.G.  Dunlop,  Richard  Whitt,  Mike  Brown,  Robert 
G.  Garrett,  Bill  Osinski  and  photographer  Stewart  Bow¬ 
man)  for  a  report  on  the  dangers  in  coal  mining;  and 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  team  (Jim  Frisinger  and 
Michael  Lewis)  for  a  series  on  the  local  economy.  Indi¬ 
vidual  winners  were:  Joseph  Nocera,  Texas  Monthly;  and 
Philip  L.  Zweig,  American  Banker. 

4c  4c  4c 

$102,000  for  Champions  ...  In  six  years  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion  (International  Corporation)  Media  Awards  Program, 
448  members  of  the  press  have  shared  $448,500  in  prizes. 
For  1 982  achievements  $  1 02 ,000  was  spread  among  econo¬ 
mic  writers  in  all  media.  In  newspaper  categories  the  first 
and  second  prize  winners  were:  Charles  Madigan,  Richard 
Orr,  and  James  Worsham,  Chicago  Tribune;  Rick  Atkin¬ 
son,  Gail  S.  Borelli,  Christopher  M.  Cook,  Tom  Dolphens, 
Robert  Massa  and  Marty  Petty,  Kansas  City  Times;  Lynda 
McDonnell,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch;  Suzanne 
Wooton,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun;  Mark  Hass,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard;  Thomas  P.  Lee,  Tucson  Citizen;  Barbara 
Marsh  and  Sally  Saville,  Crain’s  Chicago  Business;  Jack 
Moseley,  Southwest  Times  Record;  Andrea  Rock,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Business  Times;  Kenneth  A.  Simon,  Old  Lyme 
(Conn.)  Gazette.  The  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  received 
honorable  mention  for  a  report,  “The  State  of  Ohio.” 
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Commitmeiit  to  the  Arts. 

It  just  won  us  the  Notional  Business 
in  the  Arts  Award. 

That  makes  an  unprecedented  total  of 
three  for  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

And  that  means  just  as  much  to  us  as 
having  won  our  third  Pulitzer  Prize. 
Because  winning  the  National  Business 
in  the  Arts  Award  says  we're  doing 
something  great  for  our  community.  And 


that’s  what  publishing  a  newspaper  is 
all  about. 


Dallas  Times  Herald 

The  best  newspaper  in  the  Southwest. 


The  hO.()(X)  pph  double-width 
Goss  Headliner  Offset™  press  is 
designed  to  provide  for  excellent 
print  quality  and  high  prtxJuctivity 
that  is  traditional  with  Goss  presses. 

It's  also  flexible  enough  so  you 
can  select  the  color  capability  you 
want.  Then  build  in  the  features 
and  sophistication  needed  to  meet 
your  prixiuction  requirements— 
now  and  later. 

FieKible  enough  lor 
conversions  or  new 
insiaiiaiions. 

The  Goss  Headliner  Offset 
press  is  designed  for  installation  in 
either  new  facilities  or  in  letterpress- 
to-offset  conversions.  Units  fit  most 
existing  letterpress  substructures. 
The\  can  also  be  mounted  on  new 


6' 9"  21” 

substructure  or  floor  mounted.  A 
compact  design  means  you  can 
print  offset  without  increasing  your 
pressroom  space. 

FioxiUo  enough  to  grow 
with  you. 

Choose  just  the  color  capabil¬ 
ity  you  need.  A  unit  with  half-deck 
permits  true  offset  color  leads  for 
spot  and  process  color.  A  color 
couple  allows  color  on  either  side 


of  the  web.  And  a  color  cylinder 
is  offered  for  certain  spot  color 
applications. 


Each  mono  unit  prints  16 
broadsheet  pages  blanket-to- 
blanket.  With  cutoffs  available 
at  21*/2,  22. 22%  and  inches. 
And  web  widths  ranging  from  50 
to  68  inches. 

The  Headliner  Offset  press  is 
available  with  an  open  fountain 
inker  or  with  injector  inking.  Either 
system  works  in  concert  with  the 


The  Goss  system's  solution  to  printing  production. 

introduGing  the  Goss 
SoHenMeNGouldbeall 


Headliner  Offset  press, 
the  press  you'll  ever  need. 


optional  automated  Goss  color  con¬ 
trol  system  for  remote  ink  and  com- 
I^ensation  settings  and  adjustments. 


The  proven  Goss  Regent  2:1 
multi-web  width  folder  is  available 
with  quarter  folding  for  product 
versatilitv. 


out  the  new  Goss  Headliner  Offset 
press.  It  could  be  all  the  press  you'll 
ever  need. 

Goss  Prrxiucts,  Graphic  Systems 


Engineered  to  worK 
wittiyou. 

All  controls  are  easily  acces¬ 
sible.  And  the  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  is  designed  to  accommodate 
today  's  environmental  needs.  For 
improved  operating  efficiency, 
faster  makeready.  and  better  waste 
control,  consider  remote  consoles 
with  the  electronic  Goss  Press 
Control  System  II  and  Printed 
Area  Reader. 


Automate  your  production 
system  still  further  with  the  broad 
line  of  technically  advanced  Goss 
mailrcxim  equipment. 

And  since  this  new  press  is 
built  and  backed  by  the  world's 
leading  maker  of  w  eb  offset  presses, 
you  get  the  support  of  our  world¬ 
wide  parts/ service  network. 

If  y  ou're  considering  a  conver¬ 
sion  or  a  new  installation,  check 


Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  Sr)uth  Central  Avenue. 
Chicago.  IL  60650. 


Rockwell  International 
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Bogus  coupon  ads 

Perpetrators  of  the  recent  “adsting,”  in  which  bogus  coupon 
ads  were  placed  surreptitiously  in  newspapers  in  an  attempt 
to  catch  those  responsible  for  large-scale  redemption  fraud, 
obviously  did  not  realize  they  were  themselves  defrauding 
the  public  as  well  as  the  newspapers  which  innocently 
accepted  the  ads. 

The  public  was  mislead,  deceived,  by  the  phoney  ads  just  as 
it  would  have  been  had  the  news  columns  been  used  to  carry  a 
false  and  misleading  story.  In  either  case,  the  reliability  and 
credibility  of  the  newspaper  is  made  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

It  has  been  no  secret  that  coupon  redemption  has  been  the 
subject  of  multi-million  dollar  fraud  schemes  over  the  years. 
What  has  been  forgotten,  however,  in  this  recent  attempt  to 
catch  the  thieves,  is  that  newspaper  executives  are  just  as 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  thievery  as  the  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  Instead  of  placing 
fake  ads  with  fake  coupons  for  a  non-existent  product,  the 
organizers  of  the  plot  would  probably  have  been  surprised  by 
the  degree  of  cooperation  they  would  have  received  from  the 
newspapers  had  they  been  open  and  above-board  and  asked 
for  it. 

The  tremendous  success  of  the  couponing  technique  as  a 
merchandising  tool,  demonstrating  the  real  drawing  power 
of  newspaper  advertising,  has  been  responsible  for  the  unbe¬ 
lievable  volume  and  bulk  which  have  complicated  the 
already  complicated  routine  of  redemption.  All  of  which  has 
made  it  an  attractive,  easy  and  lucrative  field  for  fraud. 

What  is  needed  is  a  more  fool-proof  system  of  redemption,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  $350  million  a  year  now  estimated  as  lost 
through  fraud,  rather  than  scatter-gun  tactics  which  could 
kill  off  the  newspaper  advertising  medium  by  destroying  its 
reliability  and  integrity  which  have  been  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  the  coupon  phenomenon  in  the  first  place. 

Go  slow  on  FOI  changes 

After  a  lot  of  talk  from  administration  sources  about  the 
necessity  of  amending  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
security  reasons,  and  a  lot  of  discussion  in  Congress  pro  and 
con  that  suggestion,  it  appears  the  proposed  amendments 
are  not  going  anywhere  in  this  session.  Perhaps  not  in  the 
next  session  either.  That  sounds  good  to  us. 

During  all  the  controversy  there  has  been  no  evidence 
presented  that  the  present  statute  in  any  way  has  en¬ 
dangered  national  security.  As  far  as  the  press  is  concerned, 
it  has  been  a  fairly  good  law. 

Considering  all  the  other  efforts  being  made  by  the  White 
House  to  increase  the  classification  of  news  and  otherwise 
tighten  up  on  the  dissemination  of  news,  we  do  not  need  to 
change  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  into  a  Limitation  of 
Freedom  Act. 
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Cartoon  prepared  for  Inter  American  Press  Association  by  King  Features 
cartoonist  Al  Buescher  for  publication  June  7,  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day  in  the 
Americas. 


Letters 


DON’T  BLAME  US 

In  the  May  28  E&P  Roy  Copperud 
has  fallen  into  the  popular  game  of  mak¬ 
ing  schools  the  scapegoats  for  the 
mediocre  skills  of  our  students.  It  is  not 
that  classroom  instruction  is  deficient. 
It’s  probably  better  than  ever.  The 
problem  is  that  students  often  pay  little 
attention  to  what’s  going  on  in  class. 
They  ignore  instructions  and  explana¬ 
tions.  They  repeat  errors  after  you  have 
hoped  that  they  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Those  reporters  and  copy  editors 
Copperud  writes  about  were  probably 
not  serious  students  in  high  school  and 
missed  a  lot  of  basics  that  could  not  be 
caught  up  with  in  college. 

Irving  M.  Stein 
(Stein  is  advisor  to  Taft  Tribune,  Taft 
High  School,  Chicago,  III.) 
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One  man's  opinion 

“We  must  cease  paying  homage  to 
the  lunatic  fringe  of  advertising  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  tough  school  of  selling  — 
where  the  real  creativity  always  has, 
and  always  will,  come  from.  We’re  not 
in  business  to  create  advertising,  we’re 
in  business  to  create  customers.  We’re 
salesmen,  not  showmen,  door-to-door 
salesmen  who  happen  to  knock  on  a  lot 
of  doors.  Our  only  value  as  profession¬ 
als  is  our  ability  to  create  customers  for 
the  products  we  sell.  That  is  why  our 
advertising  should  be  judged  only  on 
the  results  it  produces  in  the 
marketplace.”  —  Malcolm  Mac- 
Dougall,  president,  SSC&B,  at  the 
14th  annual  Effie  Awards  presentation, 
June  2. 


“The  Times  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  an  institution.  Now,  if  other  people 
tell  you  your  newspaper  is  an  institu¬ 
tion,  you’re  nuts.  A  newspaper  is  a 
newspaper.  It’s  worth  the  edition  that 
came  out  this  morning.  It  is  worth  no¬ 
thing  but  that.  Anybody  who  thinks  he 
has  a  divine  right  to  exist  is  simply  de¬ 
luding  himself.  You  succeed  as  a  news¬ 
paper  by  giving  the  people  what  they 
want  and  what  they  need  and  by 
attracting  advertisers  who  wish  to 
address  those  readers.  There  is  no 
other  formula  than  that.  This  is  a  capi¬ 
talist  society;  you  must  achieve  com¬ 
mercial  success.”  —  Gerald  Long, 
managing  director.  The  Times  of 
London. 
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AN  INVITATION  TO 
INCREASED  READERSHIP 

Network  News  Inc.  has  joined  forces  with  United  Press  International  to  provide  a 
hot  new  satellite  syndicate  service  — to  give  your  newspaper  a  competitive  edge. 


Network  News  Inc. 

For  editors  who  love  to  compete 

RSVP  Joe  Chapman  (202)  637-3754  (UPI) 

Laura  Bernstein  (202)  546-9300  (NNI) 
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PCQT  IM  TUF  lICA-  Top  15  dailies  picked 
DCO  I  II”  I  nC  by  610  news  leaders 


The  latest  newspaper  popularity  poll — the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  in  the  23  years  of  such  surveys  of  publishers, 
editors  and  journalism  professors — shows  New  York 
Times,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Washington  Post,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  top  five  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  Media  Research  Institute  at  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Northridge  reported  receiving  610  responses  from 
a  mailing  of  more  than  3,000.  In  addition  to  growing  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  survey  indicated 
gains  in  prestige  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Boston  Globe,  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Newsday. 

Unlike  previous  surveys,  this  study  attempted  to  weigh 
regional  recognition  with  the  traditional  national  “top  10” 
standings.  This  led  to  the  isolation  of  a  half-dozen  papers 
with  clear  national  strength  and  another  nine  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  national  and  regional  support. 

New  York  Times  leads 

New  York  Times,  the  leader  in  all  polls  since  the  first 
one  in  1960,  was  listed  as  being  in  the  top  10  by  95%  of  the 
respondents  and  in  the  top  five  by  89%.  Next  was  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  nation’s  circulation  leader,  with  figures 
of90%and76%. 

Washington  Post  nipped  Los  Angeles  Times  for  third 
place,  gaining  figures  of  87.5%  and  75%  to  the  western 
giant’s  84.5%  and  68.5%.  Chicago  Tribune  was  a  clear 
fifth,  with  79%  and  36.5%. 

New  York  Times  was  listed  as  the  top  newspaper  by  368 
of  the  610  respondents.  Wall  Street  Journal  received  111 
first  places,  Washington  Post  35,  Los  Angeles  Times  15 
and  Chicago  Tribune  6. 

Wasington  Post  got  the  most  second  place  marks,  192  to 
108  for  the  New  York  Times,  100  for  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  68  for  Los  Angeles  Times.  Washington  Post  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  were  locked  in  a  battle  for  third  place 
listings,  with  Washington  leading  136  to  132.  Wall  Street 
Journal  had  112. 

Next  group 

Christian  Science  Monitor  was  in  sixth  place,  with  11 
first  place  listings  and  support  from  different  regions  of  the 
nation. 

Closely  bunched  in  the  next  group  were  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (with  10  first  place  listings),  Boston  Globe,  and 
Miami  Herald,  while  right  behind,  also  in  no  particular 
order,  were  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Newsday,  Con¬ 

stitution,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Separate  rankings  by  regions  showed  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  edging  the  Atlanta  Constitution  for  the  number  two 
position  in  the  South  and  receiving  by  far  the  most  men¬ 
tions  as  the  paper  with  the  nation’s  best  graphic  design. 

Regional  leaders 

Newsday  was  strong  in  its  area,  as  were  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  in  the  South¬ 
west,  Seattle  Times  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  the 
West,  and  Kansas  City  Times,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Des 
Moines  Register. 


The  widespread  recognition  given  Wall  Street  Journal 
apparently  ended  any  controversy  over  whether  the  paper 
belonged  in  such  a  survey  of  so-called  “regular”  news¬ 
papers. 

Also,  USA  Today  was  not  included  in  the  study,  which 
was  undertaken  while  the  satellite  paper  was  in  the  first 
stages  of  operation. 

Balanced  look 

Dr.  Michael  Emery,  journalism  historian  and  director  of 
Media  Research  Institute,  conducted  the  study  with  the 
assistance  of  graduate  students  in  his  Seminar  in  Media 
Criticism.  Emery  said  that  “despite  some  sampling  and 
other  problems  not  unexpected  for  a  large  survey,  the 
weighing  of  regional  and  national  recognitions  gave  us  a 
fairly  balanced  look  at  the  nation’s  top-rated  newspapers.” 

Emery  said  there  was  no  attempt  to  produce  specific 
numbers  for  positions  after  sixth  place  because  “those 
papers  were  tightly  packed,  regional  biases  began  to  be 
more  apparent  in  the  voting  patterns  and  the  numbers 
would  not  have  had  much  meaning.” 

“Many  fine  local  newspapers  were  listed  as  regional 
leaders,”  Emery  said,  “showing  the  immense  pride  felt  in 
every  quarter  of  the  nation  for  the  excellent  work  turned 
out  by  smaller  dailies.” 

He  noted  that  while  national  surveys  cannot  rank  with 
absolute  precision  the  best  of  the  larger  newspapers,  re¬ 
spondents  took  the  questionnaire  seriously  and  eliminated 
some  newspapers  with  large  circulations  and  doubtful 
quality. 

Emery  told  E&P  that  the  response  to  the  survey  was 
“far  more  than  Bernays  or  others  used  in  the  past”  to 
determine  a  top  10  list.  “For  the  record,”  he  said, 
"Adweek  did  one  of  these  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Time  did 
two  in  the  1970s  but  not  scientifically,  Bernays  (Boston 
public  relations  man)  did  a  number  in  the  19^s  and 
1970s.” 

The  results  will  be  included  along  with  the  results  of  past 
polls  in  the  1984  edition  of  “The  Press  and  America,”  the 
standard  journalism  history  textbook,  which  has  a  section 
on  the  nation’s  “surviving  press.” 


Ad  bureau  advertises 
for  financial  officer 


By  John  Consoli 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
is  seeking  to  hire  a  top  level  executive 
experienced  in  finance  and  administra¬ 
tion  in  order  to  give  its  president,  Craig 
Standen,  and  other  bureau  marketing 
executives,  more  time  to  get  out  of  the 
office  and  tout  newspapers  as  an  ad 
medium. 

Since  taking  over  the  ad  bureau  pres¬ 
idency  from  Jack  Kauffman  one  year 
ago,  Standen  has  been  forced  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  working  on  bureau 
financial  matters.  Such  “paper  work” 
has  not  allowed  him  to  get  into  the  field 
and  “pump  hands”  with  potential 
newspaper  advertisers  as  much  as 
many  bureau  board  members — and 
Standen  himself— would  like. 

A  major  duty  of  the  newly  created 
position,  which  E&P  learned  will  pay  in 
between  $75,000  and  $85,000  per  year, 
will  be  to  computerize  the  ad  bureau’s 
bookkeeping  procedures  such  as 
payroll,  expense  accounts,  vacation 
schedules  and  other  areas  which  are 
now  logged  manually. 

The  new  vicepresident  finance/admi¬ 
nistration  will  be  in  charge  of  supervis¬ 
ing  all  bureau  expenses  and  departmen¬ 
tal  projects,  a  job  which  is  now  initially 
done  by  each  of  the  bureau  vicepresi¬ 
dents  in  their  respective  areas  and 
which  comes  under  the  ultimate  super¬ 
vision  of  Standen. 

The  bureau  has  a  controller,  Salpy 
Hancock,  but  as  one  executive  close  to 
the  decision  making  process  said,  “The 
controller  is  responsible  for  the 
accounting  of  expenses  after  they  are 
spent.  The  bureau  needs  someone  to 
keep  tabs  on  them  as  they  are  spent.” 

Standen  said  the  ad  bureau  has  simp¬ 
ly  grown  over  the  years  and  the  “finan¬ 
cial  areas  have  become  more  complex. 
With  size  comes  complexity.” 

“This  person  will  relieve  all  the 
marketing  and  sales  people  of  their 
financial  burdens  and  free  them  up 
more  time  to  concentrate  on  their  sales 
and  marketing  effort,”  Standen  said. 
“I  have  had  to  take  up  a  fair  amount  of 
my  time  working  in  the  financial  area. 
This  will  free  up  more  time  for  me  to  do 
some  selling.” 

In  addition  to  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bilities,  the  new  vicepresident  will  also 
be  responsible  for  “administration” — 
that  is  keeping  tabs  on  the  day-to-day 
running  of  the  six  bureau  offices  around 
the  country.  Another  duty  is  expected 
to  be  the  search  for  a  new  New  York 
headquarters  office  for  the  bureau. 
The  job  description  of  the  new 
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vicepresident  \yas  prepared  by  Stan¬ 
den,  working  with  Don  Maxwell, 
vicepresident/controller  of  Times  Mirror 
Co.,  and  members  of  the  ad  bureau’s 
auditing  committee. 

The  ad  bureau  board  approved  the 
creation  of  the  new  position  during  its 
meeting  in  New  York  prior  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  April.  Ads  for  the 
position  began  running  this  week  in  the 


New  York  Times 

The  vicepresident,  finance/adminis¬ 
tration  will  report  directly  to  Standen. 
According  to  the  Times’  ad,  the  job 
responsibilities  will  include  the  man¬ 
agement  of  all  financial/administrative 
functions  for  the  bureau’s  multi-office 
operations,  including  budgeting,  finan¬ 
cial  reporting/control,  personnel  and 
general  office  operations. 

“The  goal  of  this  position  is  to  get  the 
monkey  off  the  backs  of  the  bureau’s 
creative  people,”  said  one  person  close 
to  the  decision-making  process.  “It  will 
give  each  of  the  creative  vicepresidents 
more  time  to  get  out  and  sell,  and  will 
also  give  free  Standen  up  to  get  out  and 
shake  some  hands.” 


AP  reaches  tentative 
agreement  with  Guild 


Associated  Press  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Wire  Service  Guild  have 
reached  a  tentative  agreement  on  a  new 
contract  that  would  increase  top-scale 
wages  by  $85  over  29  months. 

Under  the  tentative  agreement  which 
would  run  until  November  30,  1986, 
Wire  Service  Guild  employees  at 
Associated  Press,  at  top-scale,  would 
receive  salary  increases  of  5%  in  1983; 
4.5%  in  1984;  5.7%  in  1985-86. 

Top-scale  reporters  and  photo¬ 
graphers  would  receive  hikes  from 
$533.50  to  $558.50  this  year;  to  $584.50 
in  1984;  and  to  $618.50  in  1985. 

Negotiations  had  been  taking  place 
for  the  past  seven  months.  The  contract 
expired  in  January.  In  March,  based  on 
a  recommendation  of  WSG  leadership, 
the  membership  at  AP  voted  379  to  50, 
to  reject  a  “final”  proposal  by  AP  man¬ 
agement  (E«&P,  March  19).  In  that 
proposal,  top-scale  reporters  would 
have  received  a  similar  increase  in 
wages  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  new 
contract.  WSG  leaders  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  members  reject  that  con¬ 
tract,  but  recommend  approval  of  the 
current  tentative  agreement,  apparently 
because  it  contains  better  benefits  than 
the  last  AP  offer. 

Among  the  other  terms  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  agreement  are  improvements  in 
medical  and  pension  plans,  a  new,  com¬ 
prehensive  dental  care  plan,  company- 
paid  life  insurance  in  late  1984,  and  a 
new  AP-funded  eye  care  plan  starting 
in  1985. 

AP  also  agreed  to  increase  night  and 
early  differentials  for  employees. 
Guild-covered  economic  differentials 
were  expanded  to  five  bureau  classi¬ 
fications,  with  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  moved  to  Class  A  alone  and 
increased  by  $5  weekly  to  $35. 

An  agreement  was  also  reached  to 


change  the  expiration  date  of  the  con¬ 
tract  from  December  31  to  November 
30. 

At  the  Guild’s  request,  AP  put  the 
new  wage  scales  and  expanded  benefits 
into  effect  on  June  5.  The  new  agree¬ 
ment  contains  no  retroactivity. 

Tom  Pendergast,  AP’s  chief  nego¬ 
tiator  and  vicepresident  for  personnel 
and  labor  relations,  called  the  new  con¬ 
tract  “fair  and  reasonable  to  all  par¬ 
ties.”  He  said,  “We  look  forward  to  up 
to  three  years  of  labor  peace  and  an 
improved  and  growing  relationship.” 

In  addition  to  reaching  agreement 
with  the  WSG,  AP  also  reached  a  tenta¬ 
tive  agreement  with  the  United  Tele¬ 
graph  Workers.  The  UTW  accord,  for 
three  years,  would  provide  wage  in¬ 
creases  totaling  $73.95  for  senior  tech¬ 
nicians.  It  would  expire  June  19,  1986. 

The  UTW  agreement  would  increase 
top-scale  technicians  from  $429  to 
$450.50  this  year;  to  $470.80  in  1984;  to 
$497.95  in  1985;  and  to  $502.95  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1986. 

Reward  unclaimed 
in  newsboy  murder 

Newsday  will  wait  until  after  the  trial 
of  the  teenager  charged  with  stabbing 
murder  of  its  newsboy,  14  year-od 
Christober  Gruhn,  before  determining 
if  anyone  is  eligible  for  the  $100,000 
reward  the  paper  put  up  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  carrier’s  killer. 

Nassau  County  police  arrested 
Robert  W.  Golliver,  17,  for  the  crime. 
The  suspect  is  undergoing  psychologic¬ 
al  tests  and  no  trial  date  has  been  set. 

‘  ‘The  reward  is  tied  to  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction,”  Sam  Ruinsky,  communica¬ 
tions  director  of  Newsday. 
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U.S.  and  Canadian  papers 
offer  reorganization  pians 


The  daily  New  Westminster  (B.C.) 
Columbian ,  founded  in  1861, 
announced  its  creditors  will  meet  June 
14  to  consider  its  proposal  to  restruc¬ 
ture  its  debts  totaling  $7.3  million.  The 
paper  has  a  net  cash  deficiency  of  $2.07 
million. 

Vic  Barber,  general  manager,  said  if 
the  reorganization  plan  is  rejected,  the 
Columbian  “in  likelihood”  will  fold. 

As  part  of  its  proposal,  the  Col¬ 
umbian  has  offered  employees  25%  of 
its  stock.  Some  of  the  209  employees 
are  voluntarily  working  shorter  weeks 
and  engaging  in  work  sharing  to  hold 
down  costs. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  Columbian 
to  repay  unsecured  creditors  16  2/30  on 
the  dollar  annually  for  three  years  for  a 
total  of  500  on  the  dollar. 

The  largest  unsecured  creditor  is  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  which  is  owed 
$3.69  million. 

One  of  the  proposals  would  require 
trade  creditors  to  agree  by  June  22  to 
provide  up  to  another  $275,000  in  cre¬ 
dit,  payable  on  a  normal  30-day  term. 

The  Columbian  listed  the  liquidation 
value  of  its  assets  at  $5.2  million. 

Under  the  Canadian  bankruptcy  act, 
the  proposal  is  passed  if  accepted  by  a 
simple  majority  of  creditors  represent¬ 
ing  75%  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  debts. 

Associated  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
group  of  weeklies  headquartered  in 
Wayne,  Mich.,  has  filed  for  approval 
with  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for 
eastern  Michigan  its  reorganization 
plan  under  Chapter  1 1  of  the  bankrupt¬ 
cy  code. 

According  to  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court 
papers  (Case  No.  81-05657-G)  that 
were  filed  May  6,  David  Willett,  sole 
stockholder,  purchased  Associated 
Newspapers  in  1976  from  Panax  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  for  $614,(X)0,  which  was 
to  be  paid  in  installments. 

In  1978,  Associated,  due  to  de¬ 
teriorating  local  economies,  was  forced 
to  liquidate  its  printing  division  2ifter 
losing  two  contracts.  When  the  obliga¬ 
tions  became  due  on  the  Panax  notes. 
Associated  was  forced  to  seek  relief 
under  Chapter  1 1 . 

The  company  filed  its  petition  for  re¬ 
lief  in  September,  1981. 

At  the  time  of  its  filing.  Associated 
owed  Panax  $360,000,  $35,259  to 
Wayne  Bank,  $25,(X)0  to  P.A.K.  Prin¬ 
ters,  and  $25,0(X)  to  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  part  of  the  Newhouse 
owned  Booth  Newspapers  Group.  All 
four  are  secured  creditors. 

Associated  owes  155  unsecured  cre¬ 
ditors  approximately  $158,577. 
Associated  listed  total  assets  of 
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$626,470  but  stated  only  $279,765  was 
available  for  distribution  to  secured 
creditors  and  unsecured  claimants.  Se¬ 
cured  creditors  are  owed  $410,911 
total. 

The  company  stated  in  court  papers 
that  it  has  reduced  its  costs  and  stabil¬ 
ized  its  operations  while  it  continued 
publishing  its  six  weeklies:  Wayne 
Eagle,  Westland  Eagle,  Canton  Eagle, 
Inkster  Ledger  Star,  Belleville  Enter¬ 
prise,  and  Romulus  Roman. 

Panax  Corp  itself  liquidated  in  1981. 
Its  successor.  South  Eastern  Michigan 
Newspapers  in  Wyandotte  now  holds 
the  notes  from  the  sale  of  Associated 
Newspapers.  John  McGoff,  former 
head  of  Panax,  is  president  of  SEM. 

Associated  stated  it  will  obtain  the 
money  necessary  to  fund  its  reorgan¬ 
ization  plan  through  independent 
financing. 

The  settlement  of  Associated’s  debts 
with  SEM  calls  for  payment  of  500  on 
the  dollar.  Associated  has  already  paid 
SEM  $105 ,000  during  its  reorganization 
and  will  pay  SEM  another  $75,000  after 
the  plan  receives  final  approval. 
Associated’s  obligations  to  SEM  are 
secured  by  a  lien  on  all  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  assets  and  SEM  also  holds 
Associated’s  stock  in  escrow. 

Wayne  Bank,  under  the  proposed 
plan,  will  be  paid  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments  of  $750  per  month  in  principal 
and  interest  for  the  first  six  months  fol¬ 
lowing  confirmation.  Monthly  pay¬ 
ments  will  then  increase  to  $1 ,000  until 
the  debt  is  paid.  Associated’s  debt  to 
Wayne  Bank  is  secured  by  lien  on  the 
company’s  cash  acconts.  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivables,  contract  rights  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  thereof. 

P.A.K.  Printers  will  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $500  per  month  plus  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance.  In  April,  1984,  the 
payment  will  increase  to  $1,000  per 
month  until  the  debt  is  paid.  The  debt  is 
secured  by  a  second  lien  on  Associ¬ 
ated’s  accounts  receivable. 

Booth  Newspapers  will  be  paid  $30 
per  week  over  a  five  year  period  with  a 
balloon  payment  of  $17,200  due  five 
years  from  the  date  of  confirmation. 
The  remainder  of  Associated’s  debt  to 
Booth  will  be  paid  according  to  terms 
worked  out  in  negotiations.  The  debt  to 
Booth  is  also  secured  by  a  lien  on 
accounts  receivable. 

Unsecured  creditors  will  receive  a 
cash  payment  of  12.50  on  the  dollar. 

Associated  owed  $80,652.48  to  the 
Willett,  Clift  and  Styles  Trust,  a  debt  it 
had  originally  assumed  from  Panax. 
About  $  10,000  of  that  amount  was  paid. 
The  company  is  negotiating  settlement 


of  the  remaining  debt  with  SEM. 

Associated  also  owes  a  total  of 
$127,685  in  back  taxes  including 
$73,670  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  and  $31,145  to  the  state  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  taxes  are  priority  claims  and 
will  paid  with  interest  over  a  period  of 
six  years. 

In  a  settlement  with  its  employees. 
Associated  won  agreement  to  a  roll¬ 
back  of  wage  increases  in  its  labor  con¬ 
tract  and  a  wage  freeze  until  November 
14,  1983. 

Associated’s  creditors  will  vote  this 
week  to  accept  or  reject  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan. 

Top  Court  protects 
lawyers’  work  papers 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided 
(June  6)  that  the  private  work  papers 
generated  by  government  lawyers  as 
they  prepare  for  litigation  are  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  even  after  the  litiga¬ 
tion  is  ended. 

This  reversed  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  had  held  that  the  work  papers 
were  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
FoIA  only  if  they  relate  to  litigation  that 
exists  or  potentially  exists.  The  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  said  unanimously  that  the 
appeals  court  had  erred. 

The  issue  arose  when  Grolier,  Inc., 
tried  to  use  the  FoIA  to  obtain  the  work 
papers  of  lawyers  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  during  and  after  an  FTC 
suit  against  a  Grolier  subsidiary  that 
distributed  encyclopedias.  Grolier 
especially  wanted  to  know  about  FTC 
covert  observation  of  Grower’s  encyc¬ 
lopedia  salespersons.  FTC  resisted  all 
the  way,  even  after  its  case  against  Gro¬ 
lier  was  dismissed. 

The  Supreme  Court  noted  in  its  opin¬ 
ion  that  FoIA  mandates  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  make  its  records  available  to 
the  public,  but  also  lists  some  excep¬ 
tions,  number  5  being  “inter-agency  or 
intra-agency  memorandums  or  letters 
which  would  not  be  available  by  law  to 
a  party  ...  in  litigation  with  the 
agency.” 

But  under  present  law,  the  opinion 
continued,  attorneys’  work-product  is 
not  normally  subject  to  disclosure  un¬ 
less  the  one  seeking  discovery  can 
show  a  substantial  need  in  connection 
ith  subsequent  litigation. 

Said  the  Supreme  Court,  “We  hold 
that  under  Exemption  5,  attorney 
work-product  is  exempt  from  manda¬ 
tory  disclosure  without  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  litigation  for  which  it  was 
prepared.  Only  by  construing  the  ex¬ 
emption  to  provide  a  categorical  rule 
can  the  act’s  purpose  of  expediting  dis¬ 
closure  by  means  of  workable  rules  be 
furthered.” 
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ABC  to  seek  dismissal 
of  publisher’s  lawsuit 


By  John  Consoli 

A  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  on  July  5 
is  scheduled  to  hear  a  motion  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  that  seeks 
to  dismiss  the  lawsuit  filed  against  it 
(E&P,  April  2)  by  the  Trentonian. 

ABC  contends  the  Trentonian  did 
not  first  proceed  to  resolve  its  dispute 
over  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  circula¬ 
tion  figures  via  internal  ABC  proce¬ 
dures  as  it  is  bound  to  do  by  the  “volun¬ 
tary”  contract  it  signed. 

The  lawsuit  filed  by  the  Trentonian 
March  17  against  both  ABC  and  the 
Times  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  in 
which  a  member  newspaper  has  sued 
ABC. 

In  its  court  papers,  ABC  contends 
that  its  internal  procedures  should  be 
the  Trentonian’s  “court  of  first  re¬ 
sort.” 

ABC  wants  the  court  to  either  dis¬ 
miss  the  complaint  or  stay  the  com¬ 
plaint  until  the  Trentonian  first  uses  in¬ 
ternal  ABC  procedures. 

The  Trentonian  said  its  attempts  to 
work  through  ABC’s  internal  mechan¬ 
isms  have  been  “futile.” 

The  Trentonian  contends  that 
although  it  has  had  the  ABC  reaudit 
the  Times  in  the  past,  “the  Times  has 
not  ceased  its  fraudulent  manipulation 
of  its  paid  circulation  figures.” 

“There  is  no  language  in  the  bylaws 
and  rules  providing  that  ABC’s  internal 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms  are  the 
exclusive  remedies  for  a  member  who 
challenges  the  acts  of  another  member 
and  the  association,”  Trentonian  court 
papers  state.  “Nor  is  there  any  lan¬ 
guage  that  mandates  that  a  member  ex¬ 
haust  the  internal  procedures  prior  to 
bringing  an  action  in  court.” 

The  Trentonian  further  states  that 
since  its  court  action  alleges  wrong¬ 
doing  on  the  part  of  both  the  Times  and 
ABC,  to  compel  the  newspaper  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  internal  procedures  of  ABC 
would  subject  the  dispute  to  a  “mock 
arbitration  at  best.” 

“Specifically,  such  an  order  would 
allow  ABC  to  be  the  judge  and  jury  of 
its  own  actions  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
conspired  with  the  Times  in  violation  of 
the  law.” 

Trentonian  filed  its  suit  on  March  17 
against  the  Times  and  ABC,  alleging 
the  Times  with  “maliciously”  pub¬ 
lishing  false  circulation  figures  over  the 
past  four  years.  The  suit  also  charged 
that  ABC  certified  and  published 
Times’  circulation  figures  even  though 
it  knew  the  figures  were  “inaccurate 
and  misleading.” 


Trentonian  also  asked  the  court  to 
prevent  further  release  of  Times’  cir¬ 
culation  figures  unless  produced  by  an 
independent  auditor  (not  ABC) 
approved  by  the  court.  Trentonian  is 
seeking  three  times  the  damages  it 
alleges  to  have  sustained  as  a  result  of 
what  it  calls  the  “unlawful  activity”  of 
the  Times.  The  amount  of  the  award 
would  be  determined  by  the  court. 

Judge  Harold  Ackerman  based  oh 
the  March  17  Trentonian  complaint, 
ordered  expedited  discovery  in  the 
case  and  set  a  hearing  date  for  May  23. 
An  agreement  was  reached  on  April  19 
in  which  the  Times  agreed  not  to  have 
its  circulation  figures  for  the  period  en¬ 
ding  March  31,  1983,  published  by 
ABC,  as  long  as  the  Trentonian  was  not 
going  to  have  its  figures  audited.  Based 
on  that  agreement.  Judge  Ackerman 
decided  there  was  no  longer  a  need  for 
expedited  discovery  and  the  May  23 
hearing  was  eliminated. 

Times  also  filed  two  motions  in 
April:  one,  which  would  prevent  the 
Times  from  having  to  give  to  the 
Trentonian  confidential  records  relat¬ 
ing  to  Times’  1983  circulation;  the 
second,  which  opposes  the  addition  of 
Trentonian  publisher  Edward  Hoffman 
to  the  protective  order  that  would  per¬ 
mit  him  to  see  confidential  Times  docu¬ 
ments  under  the  discovery  process. 

Those  two  motions  and  the  ABC  mo¬ 
tions  are  scheduled  to  be  heard  by 
Judge  Ackerman  on  July  5. 

Trentonian  contends  that  from 
November  1980  to  January  1981,  ABC 
conducted  a  reaudit  of  the  Trenton 
Times’  circulation  figures  and  the  “cir¬ 
culation  numbers  were  indeed  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  its  actual  circulation.” 

Trentonian  states  that  the  1980  re¬ 
quest  for  reaudit  “did  nothing  to  stem 
the  illegal  practices  at  the  Times.” 

Trentonian  further  states  that  since 
that  time  its  representatives  have  “met 
repeatedly  with  ABC  in  an  attempt  to 
draw  attention  to  and  halt  the  Times’ 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  acts.” 

Trentonian  says  the  language  in  the 
ABC  contract  is  “completely  void  of 
any  mandate”  that  it  use  ABC  internal 
procedures.  It  contends  the  contract  is 
worded  to  give  ABC  members  that  op¬ 
tion  if  they  so  desire  to  use  it. 

ABC  contends  that  its  bylaws  and 
rules  provide  for  three  non-litigious 
means  for  the  resolution  of  complaints 
of  the  Trentonian  regarding  the  accura¬ 
cy  of  the  Times  circulation — reaudit, 
special  investigation,  and  filing  of 
charges  with  the  board  of  directors. 
ABC  argues  that  “to  allow  the 


Trentonian  to  totally  disregard  its  con¬ 
tractual  obligation  in  this  fashion  would 
invite  ABC’s  members  to  bring  their 
complaints  to  the  courts,  rather  than  to 
abide  by  the  bylaws  and  rules,  and 
thereby  negate  ABC’s  nearly  70  years 
of  experience  in  fulfilling  its  objects  and 
purposes  on  behalf  of  its  members.” 

ABC  also  argues  that  it  is  a  voluntary 
association  and  that  the  court  should 
not  intervene  in  the  enforcement  of 
bylaws  of  such  an  organization. 

ABC  also  likens  the  matter  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  a  shareholder  sues  a  cor¬ 
poration.  Before  a  court  action  can  be 
taken,  the  shareholder  must  make  de¬ 
mand  that  the  corporation  take  action. 

In  refusing  to  turn  over  its  1983  cir¬ 
culation  records  to  the  Trentonian,  the 
Times  argues  that  it  would  be  “unfair 
and  injurous  to  competition”  to  require 
the  Times  to  produce  such  records  if 
“equivalent  information”  is  not  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Trentionian. 

“The  Times  has  already  produced 
for  plaintiffs  (Trentonian’s)  inspection 
detailed  circulation  information — 
many  reams  of  it — concerning  the  last 
several  years,  up  through  December 
31,  1982,”  Times  court  papers  state. 

The  Times  argues  that  circulation 
data  for  the  period  ending  March  31, 
1983,  was  submitted  to  ABC  for  audit¬ 
ing  purposes  and  it  is  currently  awaiting 
the  results  of  the  audit  for  certification. 
The  Trentonian,  the  Times  states,  has 
not  submitted  its  1983  data  to  the  ABC. 

“Plaintiffs  (Trentonian’s)  figures, 
uncertified  and  not  subject  to  ABC  au¬ 
dit,  do  not  provide  comparable  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Times’  attorneys,”  the 
Times  court  papers  state.  “Fairness  re¬ 
quires  that  the  1983  figures  be  ex¬ 
changed  only  if  they  are  certified  by 
ABC  and  undergo  ABC  audit. 

“Plaintiffs  (Trentonian’s)  motion 
seeks  this  information,  which  is  of 
enormous  competitive  significance, 
without  playing  by  the  same  rules 
which  bind  the  Times.” 

The  Times  further  argues  that  the 
Trentonian  has  not  made  a  strong 
showing  of  need  for  the  figures  as  they 
relate  to  the  complaint. 

“It  is  important  to  note  .  .  .  even  if 
the  information  sought  by  the  plaintiff 
(Trentonian)  is  restricted  to  ‘attorneys 
eyes  only,’  it  still  may  be  suject  to  mis¬ 
use,”  the  Times’  court  papers  state. 

Trentonian  contends  “the  complaint 
does  not  allege  that  defendants  quit  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  unlawful  activity  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1982  .  .  .  Rather  .  .  . 
plaintiff  contends  that  the  unlawful 
activity  is  continuing  through  the  pre¬ 
sent. 

“The  fact  that  ABC  and  the  Times 
have  agreed  not  to  publish  the  Times’ 
1983  circulation  figures  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  information  concerning  the 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Editors  call  for  greater 
role  in  budgeting  process 


Two  editors  urged  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Financial  Officers,  who  were  gathered 
for  a  conference  in  Maui,  Hawaii,  to 
give  news  executives  more  input  in  the 
budgeting  process. 

The  editors  stated  that  news  execu¬ 
tives  needed  not  only  larger  budgets 
but  more  flexibility  in  determining  how 
money  is  spent  in  order  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  their  newspapers. 

"If  the  editor  has  two  reporters  in¬ 
stead  of  one — 50  instead  of  25 — he’ll  do 
more  coverage  and  produce  more  good 
stories  than  if  he  were  held  to  a  lower 
number,”  said  Charles  Hauser,  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.  "The  quality  of 
the  paper  will  go  up,  and  both  readers 
and  advertisers  will  be  favorably 
affected.” 

Hauser  stated  it  is  up  to  the  publisher 
to  “decide  what  kind  of  paper  he 
wants  .  .  .whether  he  wants  the  paper 
to  be  known  for  its  reporting  from  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Peking  or  from  Centerville  and 
Milltown,  or  both.” 

The  budgeting  process  really  does 
not  start,  Hauser  continued,  "until  the 
publisher  makes  those  decisions.” 

Hauser  said  in  his  opinion,  the  best 
approach  to  giving  editors  control  over 
their  budgets  is  "somewhere  in  the 
middle”  between  giving  them  "a  lump 
sum”  to  spend  within  "general  finan¬ 
cial  guidelines”  and  a  "tight”  approach 
which  requires  an  editor  to  "account 
for  every  periodical  his  staff  subscribes 
to  and  every  trip  he  plans  to  have  them 
make.” 

Hauser  said  that  editors  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  shift  funds  to 
handle  contingencies  and  unexpected 
news  developments  and  “to  meet 
changes  in  the  competitive  situation.” 

He  added  that  editors  also  should  be 
held  accountable  for  their  "stewardship 
of  company  funds.”  He  suggested  that 
they  report  on  a  quarterly  or  monthly 
basis  to  explain  any  "significant”  over 
or  under  spending  of  their  budgets. 

“When  the  economy  goes  into  a 
tailspin  and  expense  budgets  must  real¬ 
ly  be  squeezed,  don’t  nickle  and  dime 
your  editor,”  Hauser  said.  "Tell  him 
flat  out  that  he  must  trim  his  budget  5% 
or  whatever  figure  is  necessary  and 
then  let  him  determine  where  he  can 
make  the  cuts  with  the  least  damage  to 
e  product.” 

Hauser  told  INCFO  that  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  mini-survey  of  his  friends  at 
newspapers  around  the  country  and 
concluded  "that  a  quality  newspaper  in 
the  middle  circulation  range  ought  to  be 
giving  its  news  department  about  12% 
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of  its  total  expense  budget.” 

His  survey  found  "a  wide  dispar¬ 
ity,”  Hauser  added,  with  one  middle 
range  paper  devoting  only  7%  to  its 
news  budget  while  an  editor-publisher 
of  a  paper  in  the  30,000  range  "told  me 
he  devoted  20%  of  his  expense  budget 
to  news.” 

Hauser  remarked  that  staff  amounts 
to  "usually  around  80%”  of  the  news 
budget,  with  the  "rule  of  thumb”  for 
the  industry  being  one  news  staffer  for 
every  1 ,000  circulation  of  the  paper. 

He  recounted  that  a  study  by  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  "pretty 
much  proved  that  (rule)  out,”  although 
the  research  showed  that  papers  below 
50,000  tended  to  have  "a  bit  more” 
than  one  news  staffer  per  1,000  while 
papers  over  50,000  had  a  little  less. 
"The  very  biggest  papers,  over  50,000, 
averaged  out  to  about  two  staff  mem¬ 
bers  for  every  3,000  of  circulation,”  he 
said. 

The  APME  survey  also  came  up  with 
figures  for  news  expense  as  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  total  operating  revenues  and 
found  the  "bigger  the  paper,  the  smal¬ 
ler  the  share  for  news,”  Hauser  said. 
"For  papers  under  20,000,  news  ex¬ 
pense  averaged  nearly  18%  of  operat¬ 
ing  revenues,  but  in  the  over  1()0,000 
group,  news  got  only  12'/2%.” 


John  Driscoll,  executive  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  was  unable  to  attend  the 
INCFO  conference  but  his  prepared 
talk  was  given  by  Arthur  Kingsbury, 
the  Globe’s  treasurer  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer. 

"My  formula  for  survival  is  that  we 
must  upgrade  the  content  of  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Driscoll  wrote.  "It  means  that 
you  should  loosen  up  those  purse 
strings  for  your  news  departments. 
Your  news  people  essentially  your  pro¬ 
duction  people  now.  Anyone  who 
thinks  of  cutting  the  size  of  a  news  staff 
these  days  is  cutting  the  heart  of  the 
newspaper. 

Driscoll  said  reductions  in  news 
staffs  not  only  harms  a  paper’s  quality 
but  increases  the  risk  of  errors  and 
being  late  on  editions. 

Driscoll  also  contacted  editors  at 
papers  in  major  metro  markets  around 
the  country  and  found  their  news 
budgets  ranged  from  10%  to  18%  of  the 
total  budget. 

Driscoll  said  some  of  the  papers  he 
contacted  are  spending  between  $8  mil¬ 
lion  and  $43  million  on  news  this  year, 
with  the  Globe’s  budget  "somewhere 
in  the  middle.” 

"I  realize  you  are  not  all  big  papers, 
but  I  give  you  these  figures  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  running  a  news  operation 
takes  a  big  chunk  of  the  pie.” 

Kingsbury  added  his  own  remarks 
after  finishing  Driscoll’s  speech. 

“You  can’t  separate  and  cost- 
account  all  of  the  individual  parts  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


PANEL  MEMBERS  who  spoke  on  budgeting  in  the  newsroom  ore  intro¬ 
duced  to  INCFO  members  at  the  annual  Spring  Conference  in  AAoui.  They 
ore,  from  the  left:  Reg  Murphy,  president  and  publisher,  Baltimore  Sun- 
popers;  Arthur  F.  Kingsbury,  vicepresident  and  treasurer,  Boston  Globe,-  and 
Charles  McC.  Hauser,  vicepresiclent  and  executive  editor.  Providence  (R.l.) 
Journal.  INCFO  director  and  chairman  of  the  session  Horry  Dyson  is  at  for 
right. 
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Tavoulareas  seeks  change 
in  malice  standard 


By  David  Astor 

Mobil  Oil  Corp.  president  William 
Tavoulareas  announced  that  he  would 
appeal  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  if  necessary  to  pursue  his  libel 
suit  against  the  Washington  Post. 

“That  (Federal  District  Court)  Judge 
(Oliver)  Gasch  reversed  the  jury’s  ver¬ 
dict  because  he  said  I  had  failed  to  show 
malice  in  a  legal  sense  in  no  way  erases 
the  moral  malice  exhibited  by  the 
Washington  Post  and  its  reporters’  be¬ 
havior,”  declared  Tavoulareas. 

“He  is  not  appealing  because  he 
needs  vindication;  he  got  it,”  said  Mo¬ 
bil’s  vicepresident/public  j^airs,  Her¬ 
bert  Schmertz,  speaking  in  response  to 
an  audience  question  at  a  (June  2)  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  Association  lun¬ 
cheon. 

Schmertz  said  Tavoulareas  wants  a 
modification  of  the  Supreme  Court  pre¬ 
cedent  that  public  figures  claiming  to 
have  been  libeled  must  prove  the  media 
knowingly  or  recklessly  lied  in  a  news 
report. 

Judge  Gasch,  in  overturning  a  jury’s 
$2,050,000  libel  verdict  against  the 
Washington  Post  last  month,  stated 
that  plaintiff  Tavoulareas  had  failed  to 
prove  this  kind  of  malice  on  the  part  of 
the  D.C.  daily. 

But  Judge  Gasch  also  noted  that  Post 
reporter  Patrick  Tyler’s  1979  article, 
which  asserted  that  Tavoulareas  used 
his  influence  and  Mobil’s  money  to 
“set  up  his  son”  Peter  in  a  shipping 
company  doing  business  with  Mobil, 
fell  “far  short  of  being  a  model  of  fair, 
unbiased,  investigative  journalism.” 
This  was  why,  said  Schmertz,  that 
Tavoulareas  still  felt  vindicated. 

“I  don’t  see  the  Post  saying  every¬ 
thing  in  the  article  was  true,”  said 
Schmertz.  “If  they  did,  they  might  find 
themselves  with  another  case  on  their 
hands.” 

Schmertz  said  that,  given  the  need  to 
prove  actual  malice,  there  is  “virtually 
no  way”  that  a  public  figure  can  win  a 
libel  suit. 

When  juries  do  rule  in  favor  of  plain¬ 
tiffs,  Schmertz  said  that  judges — as  in 
the  Post  case — often  reverse  the  deci¬ 
sion.  He  asserted  that  this  consequent¬ 
ly  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  figure  to  get  a  fair  trial  in  a  libel  suit. 

“I  feel  this  is  basically  unconstitu¬ 
tional,”  said  Schmertz,  citing  the 
Seventh  Amendment  (which  discusses 
“the  right  of  trial  by  jury”). 

Echoing  Tavoulareas’  comment, 
Schmertz  also  contended  that,  even  if 
the  Post  reporter  is  not  guilty  of  “legal 
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malice,  this  in  no  way  excuses  the  mor¬ 
al  malice.” 

Mobil  does  get  its  “day  in  court” 
with  advocacy  ads  on  the  Op-Ed  pages 
of  several  major  newspapers.  Schmertz 
said  in  his  prepared  NASA  address  that 
the  ads  help  provide  Mobil  with  a 
“leadership  position,”  enable  the  oil 
company  to  “participate  in  the  dialog 
on  important  issues,”  and  give  it  “im¬ 
pact  on  decisions”  and  public  policy. 

“Even  the  people  who  disagree  with 
evei^thing  we  say  at  least  respect  our 
willingness  to  speak  out,”  declared 
Schmertz. 

And  Schmertz  said  the  ads  (which 
also  run  in  Time  magazine)  indirectly 
help  with  Mobil’s  efforts  to  attract  new 
recruits  and  shareholders. 

Schmertz  stated  that  Mobil,  which 
frequently  uses  the  ads  to  take  issue 
with  the  media’s  editorial  policies  and 
stories,  is  not  running  the  Op-Ed  cam¬ 
paign  for  traditional  advertising 
reasons.  “We  are  not  selling  pro¬ 
ducts,”  said  Schmertz.  “We  are  quite 
simply  selling  ideas.” 

And  he  noted  that  Mobil  was  not  run¬ 
ning  the  ads  out  of  a  “desire  to  be 
loved,”  stating,  “We  are  frequently 
controversial  and  we  take  unpopular 
positions. 

Schmertz  added  that  the  ads  are 
long,  rarely  have  “clever  graphics,” 
and  are  “hard  to  read  through — all 
things  a  lot  of  advertisers  feel  ads 
shouldn’t  be.” 

And  Schmertz  said  that  cost-per- 
thousand  is  “of  no  interest”  to  Mobil 
when  it  comes  to  the  advocacy  ads.  He 
noted  that  some  of  the  ads  might  be 
aimed  at  thousands  of  readers,  but 
added,  “Our  audience  might  be  as 
small  as  one  person — the  President.  Or 
15  people  on  a  Senate  committee.  Or 


one  newspaper  editor.” 

Schmertz  praised  newspapers  for 
allowing  Mobil  to  run  the  Op-Ed 
advocacy  campaign  and  for  never  turn¬ 
ing  down  an  ad.  He  contrasted  this  with 
network  tv,  which  has  refused  to  run 
Mobil’s  issue  advertising. 

The  oil  company  executive,  who 
mentioned  that  he  doubted  a  tv  group 
would  have  invited  him  to  speak  the 
way  NASA  did,  drew  laughter  from  the 
audience  when  he  said  the  commercial 
networks  might  “take  another  look”  at 
accepting  Mobil  ads  if  their  business 
continued  to  falter. 

In  sum,  Schmertz  said  the  advocacy 
campaign  “  is  a  good  program  for  us  and 
we  intend  to  continue  it.” 

Prior  to  Schmertz’s  speech,  new 
NASA  officers  were  chosen  at  the 
annual  “President’s  Day”  luncheon  in 
New  York  City’s  Lexington  Hotel. 
Robert  Butler  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  was  elected  New  York  Chapter 
president,  succeeding  Frank  Valentine 
of  Newhouse  Newspapers. 

William  Harrison  of  Million  Market 
Newspapers  was  elected  vicepre¬ 
sident;  Norman  Sippel  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  treasurer;  and 
Richard  Holloway  of  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith,  secretary. 

Elected  NASA  directors  were  Sherie 
Gale  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 
Sales,  Roger  Brown  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Roger  Power  of  Landon 
Associates. 

Top  Court  refuses 
to  dismiss  libel  suit 

The  Supreme  Court  (June  6)  refused 
to  kill  a  $400,000  libel  suit  against  the 
Associated  Press  over  a  news  report 
that  said  a  Pennsylvania  lawyer  had 
“alleged  mob  ties”  and  was  related  to  a 
reputed  Mafia  leader. 

The  court,  by  a  7-2  vote,  cleared  the 
way  for  a  trial  over  allegations  that  the 
AP  libeled  Charles  Bufalino  Jr.  in  a 
1978  story  about  contributors  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Gov.  Richard  Thornburgh’s 
successful  campaign. 

The  AP  appeal  said  Bufalino  should 
be  considered  a  “public  official”  eve 
though  the  news  story  made  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  public  job  he  holds.  It  is  far 
more  difficult  for  public  officials  to  win 
libel  suits. 

Justices  William  J.  Brennan  and 
Byron  R.  White  voted  to  hear  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  case  but  four  votes  are 
needed  to  grant  such  review. 

Bufalino,  who  lives  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  town  of  West  Pitt- 
ston,  sued  the  AP  over  an  article  listing 
him  among  five  contributors  to  Thorn¬ 
burgh’s  gubernatorial  campaign  who 
were  linked  to  organized  crime. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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STORY  &  KELLY  MEETS  NEWHOUSE. 
Actually,  Richard  Holloway,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  manager  for  Story 
&  Kelly-Smith  (left)  and  NY  NASA  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Frank  Valentine,  group  head 
for  Newhouse  Newspapers'  Portland 
Oregonian  (right)  and  the  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent  of  NY  NASA,  hove  known  each 
other  for  some  time.  Rumor  has  it  they're 
good  friends. 


Newspaper  ad  executives  and  reps 
gather  at  New  York  NASA  luncheon 


Photos  by  Bill  Gloede 


USHERING  IN  THE  NEW  LEADER,  Bob  Butler,  supervisor  for  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  and  the  new  NY  NASA  president,  are  Frank  Valentine,  outgoing  president, 
and  Joseph  Bogner,  account  executive  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales,  and  a 
former  NY  Chapter  president  himself. 


President’s  Day 


SHERIE  GALE,  sales  development 
manager  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 
Sales  and  NY  NASA  director,  meets  up 
with  Norm  Sippel,  executive  vicepresi- 
dent  for  Hearst  Advertising  Service  and 
NY  NASA  treasurer. 


BEFORE  THE  LUNCHEON,  (from  left  to  right)  AAal  Wolf,  NATIONAL  LINAGE  BOOSTERS.  From  left  to -right,  Wil- 

account  executive  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales,  chats  liam  F.  O'Flaherty,  executive  vicepresident  and  general  man- 

with  Howard  Rothenberger,  group  head  for  UNYT,  New-  ager  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales;  Jerry  Parichy, 

house  Newspaper  Sales;  Richard  AAatula,  vicepresident,  advertising  director  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,-  Roy  Block- 

director  of  sales  for  Newhouse,-  and  Jack  Condon,  senior  field,  president  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker,  Inc.;  and  Craig 

vicepresident  and  retail  sales  manager  for  KRNS.  Standen,  president  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 
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Good  employee  relations 
called  key  to  productivity 


Newspapers  should  begin  im¬ 
plementing  programs  to  improve  em¬ 
ployee  morale  and  skills  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  their  productivity  and  financial 
performance,  Edward  Murphy, 
vicepresident/human  resources  of 
Jackson  Newspapers,  told  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Officers  at  their  spring  convention 
in  Maui,  Hawaii. 

“I  submit  to  you  financial  officers 
that  employee  opinion  and  morale  have 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  level  of  per¬ 
formance,  productivity  and  profits,” 
Murphy  said.  “A  great  opportunity  ex¬ 
ists  today  to  help  employees  under¬ 
stand  management's  problems  and  to 
begin  to  develop  a  closer  relationship. 
But  we  can  drop  the  ball  if  we  are  not 
sensitive  to  the  changing  desires  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  changing  social  values, 
and  the  changing  nature  of  the  work 
force.” 

Among  the  things  Murphy  said  news¬ 
papers  “should  be  providing”  are  more 
training  and  educational  programs  for 
employees,  more  opportunities  for 
women  and  minorities,  “an  environ¬ 
ment  that  makes  employees  feel  proud 
to  be  working  at  our  newspapers,”  and 
employee  assistance  programs  to  help 
people  with  drug  or  alcohol  dependen¬ 
cies. 

“We  know  that  10%  of  our  working 
staff  is  affected  to  some  degree  by  alco¬ 
hol,”  Murphy  stated.  “Drug  de¬ 
pendency  is  a  continuing  and  growing 
problem,  and  stress  caused  by  difficult 
family  relations  is  that  part  of  the 
iceberg  we  often  don’t  notice.” 

Murphy  said  an  employee  assistance 
program  “is  essentially  a  counseling 
and  referral  activity”  designed  to  aid 
employees  with  chemical  dependency 
problems  and  help  them  “cope  with 
and  solve  the  personal  and  family  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  associated  with  these 
situations.” 

Newsday  and  Tampa  Tribune  were 
among  those  newspaper  which  have 
“developed  a  working  relationship 
with  professional  consultants,  and  both 
programs  provide  for  self  referrals  as 
well  as  referrals  by  supervisors,”  Mur¬ 
phy  said.  “Employees  with  personal 
problems  are  encouraged  to  voluntarily 
seek  assistance.  Generally,  service  is 
available  seven  days  a  week,  24  hours  a 
day.” 

“Confidentiality”  for  an  employee 
seeking  assistance  “is  paramount,” 
Murphy  added.  “Once  an  employee 
enters  a  treatment  program,  no  one — 
not  the  supervisor,  not  the  personnel 
department,  not  the  publisher — is 
aware  of  the  details.” 
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Edward  Murphy 

Murphy  said  the  “thrust”  of  an 
assistance  program  “should  be  viewed 
from  the  point  of  trying  to  salvage  an 
employee  in  whom  a  considerable  in¬ 
vestment  has  been  made  and  restoring 
the  person  to  full  productivity,  avoid¬ 
ing  possible  expenses  in  hospital  and 
medical  costs,  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  sick  leave;  costly  turnover  with 
subsequent  recruiting  expenses;  main¬ 
taining  morale;  and  eliminating 
stress.” 

Murphy  told  INCFO  that  an  “essen¬ 
tial  part”  of  an  overall  effort  to  improve 
human  resource  programs  is  an  attitude 
survey  of  employees  to  learn  their  con¬ 
cerns,  uncover  new  ideas,  open  up 
lines  of  communication  with  manage¬ 
ment,  and  “disclose  areas  that  are 
potential  rallying  points  for  union 
organizers.” 

He  said  successful  surveys  require  a 
commitment  by  management  to  act  on 
the  results,  complete  anonymity  for 
participants,  and  publication  of  the 
findings. 

“I  would  also  recommend  that  sur¬ 
veys  be  conducted  on  an  on-going 
basis,”  he  said.  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk  were  “a  few”  of  the 
newspapers  conducting  attitude  sur¬ 
veys,  Murphy  said. 

A  number  of  newspapers  are  “aug¬ 
menting”  their  employee  communica¬ 
tions  programs  with  “formal  complaint 
or  grievance  procedures  for  non-union 
staffs,”  Murphy  said.  “There’s  no¬ 
thing  wrong  with  having  a  complaint 
procedure.  It  simply  recognizes  that 
problems  do  exist  and  management  is 
willing  to  solve  them.” 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Vancou¬ 
ver  (Wash.)  Columbian  and  New 
Orleans  Times  PicayunelStates  Item 
are  among  “an  increasing  number  of 


concerned  papers”  which  have  formal 
grievance  procedures  in  place,  Murphy 
said. 

Murphy  also  talked  about  “sensitive 
approaches”  to  reducing  the  staffs  in 
non-union  departments,  including  the 
use  of  buyout  programs  similar  to  those 
used  in  reducing  unionized  personnel. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
announced  a  plan  about  a  year  ago  that 
applied  to  its  non-production  em¬ 
ployees  who  had  25  or  more  years  of 
service  and  to  those  employees  over  60 
years  of  age  who  had  10  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,”  Murphy  said.  “Employees  had 
three  months  in  which  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  the  plan.  Pension  ben¬ 
efits  were  liberalized  to  provide  for  an 
unreduced  benefit  for  those  between 
age  55  and  65.” 

Murphy  said  Minneapolis’  benefits 
consisted  of  a  salary  continuation  pro¬ 
gram  of  half-pay  for  two  years,  followed 
by  a  one-fourth  pay  for  eight  years  or 
until  age  65,  whichever  came  first.  He 
said  medical  and  life  insurance  cover¬ 
age  were  continued  to  age  65  at  the 
same  premium  as  active  employees. 

“In  New  Haven,  our  goal  was  to  re¬ 
duce  staff  by  approximately  40  em¬ 
ployees,”  Murphy  continued.  “We  put 
a  maximum  of  50  to  be  accepted  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis.” 

He  said  the  New  Haven  plan  was 
available  to  all  employees  working  20 
hours  per  week  or  more  and  the  “open 
window”  for  acceptance  was  one 
month. 

“The  plan  clearly  stated  the  com¬ 
pany  would  limit  the  number  from  each 
department  if  that  became  necessary,” 
he  added.  “Thirty-nine  employees  ap¬ 
plied  and  all  were  accepted.” 

Murphy  said  in  instituting  an  em¬ 
ployee  reduction  plan,  management 
“must  bear  in  mind  all  provisions  of 
ERISA,  EEOC,  the  age  discrimination 
act,  and  any  applicable  state  laws.  Su¬ 
pervisors  should  neither  encourage  or 
discourage  any  employee.” 

Murphy  said  the  incentive  approach 
to  staff  reductions  has  “a  number  of 
positive  effects”  on  employees. 

“They  appreciated  the  fact  it  was 
completely  voluntary,”  he  said.  “They 
viewed  the  plan  as  the  fairest  and  most 
understanding  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  and  those  remaining  had  a 
sense  of  security — (they)  knew  that  we 
would  not  have  to  further  disrupt  the 
workforce.” 

Murphy  noted  that  another  result  of 
New  Haven’s  labor  reduction  was  the 
creation  “of  promotional  opportunities 
for  eight  to  10  people.” 

Murphy  concluded  by  telling  INCFO 
members  that  if  newspapers  want  their 
human  resources  manager  to  imple¬ 
ment  “sensitive”  and  “imaginative” 
programs,  then  “for  God’s  s^e,  give 
them  a  budget  that  permits  them  to 
show  results.” 
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AP  suit 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


The  article  identified  Bufalino  as  a 
lawyer  “who  is  related  to  Russell  Bufa¬ 
lino,  described  by  the  (state)  Crime 
Commission  as  a  Mafia  boss.” 

According  to  his  lawyers,  Bufalino  is 
not  related  to  Russell  Bufalino. 

The  AP  reporter  who  wrote  the 
story,  however,  had  been  told  by  two 
Crime  Commission  officials  that  the 
two  Bufalinos  were  related.  A  third 
commission  source  told  the  reporter 
that  Charles  Bufalino  Jr.  represented 
clients  whom  the  commission  believed 


to  be  linked  to  organized  crime. 

In  answering  the  suit,  the  AP  noted 
Crime  Commission  reports  indicating 
that  the  two  Bufalinos  are  cousins  and 
that  Charles  Bufalino  Jr.  had  done  legal 
work  for  clients  reputed  to  be  “criminal 
associates”  of  Russell  Bufalino. 

The  AP’s  lawyers  also  noted  that 
Charles  Bufalino  serves  as  legal  coun¬ 
sel  for  West  Pittston,  a  part-time 
appointive  job  that  pays  him  $3,500  a 
year. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Henry  Werker  in 
New  York  City  dismissed  Bufalino’ s 
suit  on  two  grounds.  The  judge  first 
ruled  that,  by  virtue  of  his  work  for 
West  Pittston,  Bufalino  is  a  “public 
official”  who  could  not  prove  the 
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Developing  flexible  software  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  requires  painstaking 
attention  to  detail,  total  familiarity  with 
^  newspaper  needs  and  a  sixth  sense  to 
assure  the  flexibility  the  future  will 
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allegedly  libelous  statements  were 
made  with  “actual  malice.” 

Private  individuals  who  file  libel  suits 
must  prove  only  that  allegedly  defama¬ 
tory  statements  are  false,  harmful  and 
made  through  negligence. 

But  public  officials  and  public  figures 
who  sue  for  libel  have  a  more  difficult 
hurdle.  They  must  prove  falsity,  harm 
and  actual  malice  —  that  the  state¬ 
ments  were  made  with  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  truth. 

Judge  Werker  also  ruled  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  law  shields  from  libel  suits 
news  stories  accurately  reflecting  offi¬ 
cial  reports. 

The  Second  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  last  October  27  reinstated 
Bufalino’s  suit,  rejecting  both  of  the 
trial  judge’s  findings. 

“AP  is  presumptively  precluded 
from  relying  upon  the  (public  official) 
malice  standard  because  its  stories  did 
not  identify  (Bufalino)  as  the  holder  of  a 
public  office,”  the  appeals  court  said. 

It  said  the  Pennsylvania  law  creating 
a  privilege  for  reporting  on  official 
documents  could  not  apply  in  the  case 
because  the  AP  reporter  had  not  relied 
on  those  documents  in  writing  the  dis¬ 
puted  story. 


OUTSTANDING  CARRIER  Damon 
Lawson,  who  delivers  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herold-Leoder,  is  congratulated  by 
Albert  von  Entress,  vicepresident,  circula¬ 
tion,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  for  being 
chosen  the  most  outstanding  participant 
in  Young  Columbus  XXVII,  the  annual 
cultural  and  educational  European 
adventure  sponsored  by  Parade  and  its 
distributing  newspapers.  This  year,  129 
boys  and  girls  from  Parade's  133- 
newspaper  network  spent  ten  days  in 
Switzerland.  Damon  was  chosen  by  the 
group's  counselors  and  escorts  from 
twelve  candidates  who  were  nominated 
by  their  peers.  Each  year  the  circulation 
director  of  the  Most  Outstanding  Young 
Columbus  participant's  newspaper  wins 
the  trip  the  following  year.  Hence,  von 
Entress's  presence  in  Switzerland  with  the 
group.  One  of  his  carriers,  Du-Neel  Wal¬ 
ker,  was  last  year's  winner. 
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Systems  to  automate  your  mailroom  and  make  it  a 
profit  center.  Engineered  on  the  building-block  princi¬ 
ple,  these  systems  meet  individual  requirements  and 
provide  for  step-by-step  expansion.  They  offer  the 
flexibility  to  assemble  a  newspaper  package 
targeted  to  your  readership. 


preset  or  programmed  count. 

Has  built-in  squeeze  rollers  and  shingle  aligner.  Simple 
operation,  easily  accessible.  Connects  to  any  press  or 
conveyor.  Delivery  to  left  and  right. 


multi-station  stuffing 
machine  for  in-line  opera- 
tion  with  press  or  for  manual 
feeding.  Built-in  automatic  reject 
system  for  incomplete  copies.  Has  the 
capability  to  Insert  into  center  of  paper  or  between 
sections.  Insert  feeders  run  2:1  or  1:1.  Size 
adjustments  are  fast  and  simple.  In-line  design  saves 
space.  Model  320  Automatic  Infeed  System  with  buffering 
capability  automatically  feeds  main  sections  from  press. 


■•yil.l!  !i  —specially 

designed  for  newspaper  inserts  and  magazine  sections, 
3-shift  operation,  and  speeds  to  72,000/hr. 


operation  with  inserting  machines  of  any  manufacture. 
One  person  keeps  pace. 


heavy-duty,' fully  automatic 
stitching  lines  which  fold,  stitch  and  trim 
booklets,  in-house,  ready  for  inserting  into  your 
newspaper.  Eliminates  quarter  folding  and  pasting  on 
press.  Increases  page  capacity  and  gives  the  flexibility  to 
enclose  coupons  and  reply  cards.  Speeds  to  7,200/hr. 
10,000/hr.  or  12,000/hr. 


stuffs  inserts  into  newspapers  at  speeds 
to  14,000/hr.  For  tabloids,  quarter  folds, 
sections,  and  pre-inserted  packages.  Central 
lubrication  and  automatic  reject  system  are  standard. 
Fits  into  the  most  crowded  mailroom.  Available  with 
alternate  feed  and  double  production. 


flexible  press-speed 
..*f**"  conveyor,  transports 

newspapers,  preprints, 

.  anronn  magazines,  and  supple- 

f  I  ments  from  press  to  mailroom. 

Grips  product  on  unprinted  edge 
to  eliminate  smudging.  Ideal  for  preprints 
ction.  and  newspapers  using  color.  Wear  and 

:ial  supplements.  maintenance  are  only  a  fraction  of  wire-type  conveyors. 

Mutter-Martini  is  the  wortd's  targest  manufacturer  of  bindery  and  newspaper  maitroom 
equipment.  Dependabte  service,  standard  computerized  parts  and  a  wortd-wide 
organization  under  one  name  att  work  for  you  when  you  choose  machines  that  are 
designed,  manufactured,  and  serviced  by  Mutter-Martini. 


MULLER-MARTINI  CORP. 

40  Rabro  Dr..  Hauppauge.  N.Y,  11787 
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Centennial  marked 


newspaper  in  terms  of  profitability  and 
rate  of  return,”  Kingsbury  said.  “All  of 
the  individual  parts  are  only  meaningful 
and  relevant  if  the  product  itself  is 
wanted  by  the  reader.  Readers  know 
the  difference  between  high  quality  and 
less  than  high  quality,  and  they  general¬ 
ly  buy  the  good  quality. 

Kingsbury  concluded  by  stating  that 
“what  my  controllers  eyes  once  saw  as 
runaway  spending”  on  the  news  de¬ 
partment  “turned  out  in  fact  to  be  wise 
long-range  planning.” 


Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call,  which 
made  its  debut  as  The  Critic,  a  weekly 
paper,  celebrated  its  100th  birthday  on 
May  26.  David  A.  Miller,  a  reporter  for 
the  Critic,  acquired  a  25%  interest  in  the 
paper  in  1895  for  $1,000.  He  purchased 
full  control  of  the  paper  in  1907  and  with 
his  brother,  Samuel  P.  Miller,  ran  the 
Call  until  1920  when  the  paper  was  sold 
to  a  local  group.  In  1934,  Miller  repurch¬ 
ased  one-third  ownership.  That  same 
ye2ir.  Miller’s  two  sons,  Donald  P.  and 
Samuel  W.,  joined  the  Call  staff.  David 
Miller  died  in  1958  at  age  88.  Samuel  W. 
died  in  1%7.  Donald  P.  is  still  active  as 
chairman. 


CHARTING  THE  COURSE 
OF  DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY. 


From  computer  aided  design  through  effective  project 
management,  Lockwood  Greene  provides  the  broad 
spectrum  of  comprehensive  design  services 
increasingly  required  in  today’s  printing  and  publishing 
industry  . . .  professional  capabilities  directed  to 
achieve  each  client’s  main  objective:  Successful 
project  completion,  on  time  and  in  budget. 


L.OCKWOOD  GREENE 

Planners/Engineers/Architects/Managers 


ATLANTA 
(404)  873-3261 


NEW  YORK 
(212)  687-0630 


SPARTANBURG 
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DALLAS 
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New  system  cuts 
sick  pay  abuses 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
reported  it  has  cut  down  on  absentee¬ 
ism  with  a  new  system  that  requires 
employees  seeking  sick  pay  to  obtain 
proper  forms  from  their  department 
managers  or  foremen  rather  than  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Managers  also  are  asked  to  identify 
those  abusing  sick  pay  benefits  and 
mail  a  letter  of  “concern”  to  the  em¬ 
ployees’  homes. 

Production  director  Jerry  Polk,  who 
calls  the  method  “Sick  Pay  Control 
Program,”  worked  it  out  with  the  help 
of  Dr.  W.  Lynn  Tanner,  a  Calgary, 
Canada,  communications  consultant. 

Polk  said  he  and  Tanner  assembled 
eight  production  division  managers  and 
encouraged  them  to  focus  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  attendance.  The 
management  team  discussed  various 
proposals,  eventually  developing  a 
strategy  they  thought  would  be  effec¬ 
tive,  Polk  disclosed. 

The  new  system  has  accomplished 
its  objective,  the  production  chief  con¬ 
tinued.  According  to  Polk,  the  number 
of  sick  days  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1982  dropped  66. 1%  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  198 1 .  He  added  that  sick 
leave  expenses  declined  47.2%  for  the 
same  period,  with  the  entire  division 
realizing  a  $44,(X)0  savings  in  sick  pay 
expenditures  during  the  last  half  of 
1982. 

Besides,  Polk  asserted,  “Introduc¬ 
ing  the  control  program  has  opened 
new  channels  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  department  heads  and  em¬ 
ployees.  Managers  are  able  to  maintain 
tighter  control  over  sick  pay  expenses 
charged  to  their  departments.  And 
potential  problems  with  employees 
prone  to  abusing  sick  leave  benefits  are 
now  easily  monitored.” 

Polk  said  the  Knight-Ridder  daily  is 
so  pleased  with  the  effort  that  it’s 
broadening  the  program  by  inviting 
journeymen  volunteers  to  take  part  in 
future  “team  building  activities.” 


Film  catalogue 

ANPA  Foundation  and  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  have 
released  a  revised  listing  of  films,  video 
cassettes,  filmstrips  and  slide  presenta¬ 
tions  about  newspapers.  The  booklet, 
titled  “Films  About  Newspapers,”  list 
45  audio-visual  products  under  four 
categories:  career,  freedom  of  the  press, 
production,  and  general  media.  The 
booklet  gives  details  about  content,  ren¬ 
tal  or  purchase  price,  and  the  address  of 
the  producer  or  distributor. 


PRINTING  SYSTEMS 


TESCO  (Taft  Equipment  Sales  Company)  takes  great 
pride  in  honoring  TKS  (Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho)  on  the 
occasion  of  their  110th  anniversary.  TESCO  is  also  proud 
to  be  the  exclusive  North  and  South  American  repre¬ 
sentative  for  TKS  presses.  Over  1 70  units  of  TKS  presses 
have  been  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  installed  in 
the  United  States.  Since  1874  newspapers  throughout 
the  world  have  been  equipped  with  TKS  presses.  News¬ 
papers  attain  printing  perfection  with  new  fully  auto¬ 
mated,  TKS  high  speed  printing  systems  backed  by 
quality  parts  and  service. 


SEE  A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  A  TKS  LIGHTWEIGHT  OFFSET  PRESS  IN  TESCO  BOOTH  156  AT  THE  ANPA 


ABC  suit 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Times’  1983  circulation  is  discoverable 
now.” 

The  Times  is  opposing  the  Trenton- 
ian’s  motion  to  allow  Hoffman  access 
to  confidential  records  as  part  of  the 
discovery  process.  “As  publisher  of 
the  Trentonian,  Mr.  Hoffman  is  re 
sponsible  for  making  competition- 
related  operating  decision,”  Times 
court  papers  state.  “As  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  close 


his  mind  completely  to  the  information 
he  has  gained  by  reason  of  discovery  in 
the  present  case.” 

Because  of  the  highly  competitive 
situation  involved  in  Trenton,  access  to 
the  records  of  each  newspaper  was  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  protective  order  agreed  to 
by  both  newspapers  on  April  19.  Both 
sides  agreed  that  certain  information 
would  be  accessible  only  to  legal  coun¬ 
sel,  to  experts,  and  to  one  designated 
representative  for  each  party.  The 
Times  selected  W.  Dean  Singleton,  the 
newspaper’s  president.  The  Trenton¬ 
ian  selected  Ralph  Ingersoll  II,  it’s 
corporate  president. 


The  Times  contends  that  this  is  fair 
since  both  Singleton  and  Ingersoll  are 
not  Trenton  residents,  neither  is  active¬ 
ly  engaged  on  a  daily  basis  in  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  market,  and  both  have  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  other  newspaper  properties  that 
preclude  their  close  participation  in  the 
operating  details  of  their  Trenton  news¬ 
papers. 

Trentonian  contends  that  Hoffman  is 
familiar  with  the  circulation  practices 
of  the  Trenton  newspapers  and  will  be 
better  able  to  assist  counsel  in  pro¬ 
secuting  the  case  than  would  Ingersoll 
who  has  “minimal  involvement”  with 
the  circulation  practices  of  the  Trenton 
market. 

The  Trentonian  also  contends  that 
Singleton  has  “comparable  responsibi¬ 
lities  at  the  Times  to  Mr  Hoffman’s 
responsibilities  at  the  Trentonian. 

“The  Times  attempts  to  persuade 
this  court  that  Mr.  Singleton  has  little, 
if  any,  involvement  in  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  Times,”  the  Trentonian 
court  papers  state.  “Mr.  Singleton 
takes  an  active  role  in  the  circulation 
practices  of  the  Times.” 

The  Trentonian  also  charges  that 
Singleton  spends  time  with  Times’ 
advertisers,  has  his  own  “suite”  in  the 
Times’  offices,  and  serves  on  “numer¬ 
ous  Trenton  based  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Trentonian 
states,  Ingersoll  visited  Trenton  only 
four  times  in  1982  and  the  number  of 
hours  he  spent  there  would  add  up  to 
approximately  one  business  day. 

“It  would  be  grossly  inequitable  to 
Eillow  Mr.  Singleton  to  view  the  fruits  of 
discovery  in  this  cause  without  allow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hoffman  to  do  the  same  thing,” 
the  Trentonian  argues. 

Libel  suit  dismissed 
by  New  York  judge 

A  New  York  Supreme  Court  judge  for 
the  Southern  District  dismissed  a  $1.5 
million  defamation  suit  againt  the  week¬ 
ly  Hopewell  Junction  Lookout. 

Judge  Gerard  Delaney  stated  the 
weekly’s  articles  about  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  concerning  Mark  Rittler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Robert-Mark  Real  Estate,  and 
local  public  officials  “were  within  the 
sphere  of  legitimate  public  concern.” 

Judge  Delaney  ruled  the  defendant 
also  failed  to  prove  that  the  Lookout’s 
article  and  editorial  on  the  alleged  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  were  false  as  to  issues  of 
fact. 

“It  cannot  be  said  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  defendant  did  not  utilize 
reasonable  methods  to  insure  the 
accuracy  of  his  comments  or  that  such 
was  published  as  result  thereof  in  a 
‘grossly  irresponsible  manner,’  ”  the 
judge  stated. 
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Your  best  choice  u 

for  cost-effective  ’ 

letterpress  systems. 
Now  and  for  the  future 


At  NAPP  Systems,  we  think  we  have  a 

the  best  customers  in  the  world.  1 

They  strive  for  excellence.  Their  interest  in 
printing  a  quality  newspaper  is  reflected  in  their 
demanding  production  standards. 

More  newspapers  think  NAPP  letterpress 
plates  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

NAPP  Systems  provides  high-quality  letterpress  plates 
for  more  newspapers  throughout  the  world  than  any  other 
manufacturer.  Over  the  past  decade,  we  eairned  this 
marketshaire  by  satisfying  our  customers’  needs  with  new 
products  and  cost-effective  letterpress  systems. 

Let  NAPP  bring  you  the  best  —  and  latest  — 
letterpress  technology  in  the  world. 


As  the  global  leader  in  letterpress  products,  we  feel  a 
responsibility  to  encourage  advances  in  letterpress  tech¬ 
nology.  Our  annual  “Best  in  the  World”  contest  recognizes 
achievement  in  letterpress  reproduction.  Innovative,  on¬ 
going  product  research  and  development  allows  us  to  serve  the 
industry  as  a  technical  resource. 


Explore  the  future  of  letterpress  printing  with  NAPP  Systems. 
We’ll  discuss  our  most  recent  product  line  —  and  give  you  a 
preview  of  technology  on  the  horizon.  It  pays  to  choose  the  best. 


IXIAPR 

NAPP  SYSTEMS  (USA)  Inc.,  360  S.  Pacific  St.,  San  Marcos,  CA  92069,  (619)  744-4387 


NYC  and  newspapers 
hold  newsrack  talks 


Scripps-Howard  buys 
George  R.  Hall,  Inc. 


Scripps-Howard  has  purchased  the 
Cleveland-based  company  of  George 
R.  Hall,  Inc.,  the  industry’s  leading  in¬ 
staller  of  pressroom  equipment,  and  its 
wholly-owned  subsidiary.  Hall  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  which  is  among  the  nation’s 
leading  suppliers  of  mailroom  systems 
to  the  publishing  industry. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Estlow,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Scripps-Howard. 

“We  welcome  the  opportunity,’’ 
Estlow  said,  “to  acquire  companies 
with  the  long-standing  stature  of 
George  R.  Hall,  and  to  continue  our 
association  with  Graham  Hall,  who  will 
remain  president  and  chief  executive 
officer.  It  also  enables  us  to  expand  our 
own  horizons  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
goal  of  Scripps-Howard  to  become  a 
totally-rounded  communications  com¬ 
pany.’’ 

“Graham  Hall  said,  “I  am  very 
pleased  and  proud  to  become  associ¬ 
ated  with  Scripps-Howard  and  believe 
that  this  acquisition  provides  the  basis 
for  George  R.  Hall,  Inc.  and  Hall  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  to  undertake  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  additional  new  products  and 
systems  and  to  provide  needed  services 
not  presently  being  offered  to  the  print¬ 
ing  industry. 

“Hall  Systems  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  industry  with  quality  products 
for  mailroom  systems  such  as  the 
Monitor  Counter  Stacker  and  con¬ 
veyors,  including  innovative  new  pro¬ 
ducts  such  as  On  Line  Labeling  at  press 
speeds.  Stack  Count  Verification 
Scales,  Dock  Control  Systems,  and 
Hall’s  newest  product,  the  Powerstrap 
Tying  Machine. 

George  R.  Hall,  Inc.,  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  professional  press  re¬ 
location  and  installation  services  and 
will  expand  its  web  width  reduction 
program  in  order  to  assist  those  news¬ 
papers  desiring  to  meet  the  S.A.U. 
guideline  by  offering  a  complete  pack¬ 
age  of  press  parts  and  specialized 
machinist  labor.” 

George  R.  Hall,  Inc.  was  founded  in 
1954,  and  Hall  Systems,  Inc.  in  1976. 
The  companies  employ  more  than  100 
people. 


New  York  City  and  four  daily  news¬ 
papers  held  their  first  round  of  talks 
aimed  at  reaching  an  agreement  over 
the  placement  of  newspaper  vending 
machines  on  public  sidewalks. 

Jeffrey  Friedlander,  chief  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  legal  counsel,  said  he  met  with 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Daily  News,  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  USA  Today  last  week  to 
“express  some  of  the  city’s  interests 
and  hear  their  concerns.” 

Friedlander  said  representatives  of 
the  New  York  Post  were  unable  to 
make  the  meeting. 

Friedlander  said  as  a  result  of  the 
talks  the  city  will  begin  to  draft  “guide¬ 
lines”  for  newsrack  placement. 

“The  ultimate  result  is  not  clear 
whether  it  will  be  a  mutual  agreement 
or  legislation,”  Friedlander  said. 

He  said  the  draft  guidelines  will  con¬ 
tain  “modifications  and  refinements” 
of  issues  previously  discussed  includ¬ 
ing  those  pertaining  “public  safety  and 
access.”  The  city  wants  to  restrict  the 
placement  of  newspaper  vending  boxes 
by  city  bus  stops,  near  trees  planted  on 
sidewalks,  and  in  areas  which  may  in¬ 
hibit  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic. 


FLEXOGRAPHY  or 


OFFSET? 


Place  your  bets  at  Exhibition 
Booth  #1766  at  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center  that  we 
can  offer  you  the  most 
economical  and  fastest 
conversion  to  Flexography  or 
Offset  than  you  ever  thought 
possible. 

Let  us  demonstrate  what  we 
can  and  will  do  to  save  you 
production  time  and  money! 


PRINTING  PRESS  SERVICES,  INT. 

Joe  McManamon,  Chairman 

Office:  Warehouse: 


Sellers  Street  Factory 
Ribbleton 

Preston,  Lancs.,  PR1  5EU 
England 


Telephone:  797050 

International  No.:  011-44-772-797050 

Telex:  67230JWAG 


2952  East  34th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 
(216)  883-8724 
Telex:  98013WDMR 
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In  May,  1848,  representatives  of  six  New  York 
newspapers  agreed  to  form  a  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation  to  gather  news,  here  and  abroad.  The 
Associated  Press  was  born. 

The  election  of  President  Zachary  Taylor  that  year 
became  the  first  major  story  covered  by  this  fledg¬ 
ling  newsgathering  agency.  Millions  were  to  follow. 

In  1856  the  AP’s  Washington  correspondent 
Lawrence  Gobright  summarized  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  doctrine: 

“My  business  is  to  communicate  facts,”  he  said. 
“My  instructions  do  not  allow  me  to  make  any  com- 


■  ments  upon  the  facts."  Gobright’s 
objectivity  remains  AP’s  creed. 

The  carrier  pigeon  and  pony  ex¬ 
press  have  yielded  to  satellite 
delivery  of  AP  news  and  pictures.  The  world’s 
oldest  and  largest  news  service  has  stood  witness 
to  history  for  135  years.  And  now,  34  Pulitzer 
Prizes  later,  its  U.S.  newspaper  members  number 
more  than  1,400. 

The  Associated  Press-designed  in  1848-stands 
as  the  news  and  picture  backbone  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  industry.  Today  and  tomorrow. 


Detroit  group  studies 


new  Atlantic 

An  official  for  the  Evening  News 
Association  confirmed  this  week  that  it 
is  studying  the  possibility  of  publishing 
a  second  daily  newspaper  for  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  area  to  compete  with  Atlantic 
City  Press,  owned  by  Donald  S. 
Taylor. 

James  F.  Clark,  director  of  corporate 
relations  for  the  Evening  News  Asso¬ 
ciation,  headquartered  in  Detroit,  told 
E&P  that  the  company  conducted 


City  daily 

“feasibility  studies”  for  bringing  out  a 
daily. 

“I  wouldn’t  rule  it  out,”  Clark  said. 
“It  all  depends  on  how  the  thing  is  e- 
valuated.  It’s  pretty  risky  nowadays  to 
bring  out  a  new  daily.”  Separately- 
owned  daily  newspapers  are  published 
in  Las  Vegas.  In  Reno,  Gannett  pub¬ 
lishes  separate  morning  and  evening 
editions. 

In  addition  to  the  Detroit  News, 


THE  ECONOMICAL  WAY 
TO  DO  IT  ALL. 


OFF  LINE  QUARTER  FOLDING- LABELING-OR 
BOTH  ...  DO  IT  ALL  AND  DO  IT  FAST  WITH  THE 
INNOVATIVE  PS140  LABELING  SYSTEM  FROM 
MAILING  MACHINE  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  MINDED  MAIL  ROOM 
THE  PS140  APPLIES  PRESSURE  SENSITIVE  LABELS  AND  QUARTER 
FOLDS  AT  REVOLUTIONARY  SPEEDS.  FEEDS  A  WIDE 
VARIETY  OF  PRODUCTS  FROM  HEAVY  NEWSPAPERS  OR  MAGAZINES 
TO  #10  ENVELOPES.  PRESSURE  SENSITIVE  LABELS 
CAN  BE  GENERATED  ON  ANY  COMPUTER  AND  APPLIED  ANYWHERE 
ON  PRODUCT.  WITH  THE  LABELER  TURNED  OFF  THE 
SYSTEMS  CONVERTS  FOR  OFF  LINE  QUARTER  FOLDING  AT  SPEEDS 
REACHING  20,000  PIECES  PER  HOUR;  OR  REMOVE  THE 
QUARTER  FOLDER  AND  SIMPLY  LABEL  (speeds  vary  depending 
on  size  and  weight  of  material). 


STOP  BY  OUR  BOOTH  #2050  AT  ANPA  IN  LAS  VEGAS  FOR  A  COMPLETE  DEMONSTRATION 
ORWRITEFORMOREINFORMATIONTO:  MAILING  MACHINE  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

6455  ATLANTIC  BLVD.,  NORCROSS,GA30071 


Evening  News  Assn,  owns  the  Vine- 
land  (N.J.)  Times  Journal  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County  in  South  Jersey  and  four 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Atlantic  City 
area. 

Clark  said  that  the  Evening  News 
Association  has  set  no  time  table  for 
reaching  a  decision  about  a  daily  for 
Atlantic  City. 

Times  Graphics  Inc.,  a  commercial 
printing  company  subsidiary  of  the 
Evening  News  Association,  acquired 
Mainland  Journal,  a  weekly  located  in 
Pleasantville,  N.J.,  from  the  Hinman 
family  (E&P,  May  28). 

The  Journal  is  the  fourth  weekly 
owned  by  Times  Graphics,  which  itself 
is  located  in  Vineland,  N.J.  The  other 
weeklies  are  Hammonton  News,  Egg 
Harbor  News,  and  Atlantic  County  Re¬ 
cord. 

The  90-year-old  Mainland  Journal’s 
offices  in  Pleasantville  are  three  miles 
from  Atlantic  City  “where  casino 
gambling  has  provided  exceptional 
economic  growth  and  promises  con¬ 
tinued  outstanding  growth  in  future 
years,”  the  company  stated,  adding 
that  Pleasantville  is  a  manufacturing 
center  where  15, OCX)  new  housing  units 
and  a  new  shopping  mall  have  been 
proposed. 

The  Journal,  originally  known  as  the 
Pleasantville  Press,  was  purchased  by 
the  late  John  Hinman  and  his  family  in 
1940. 

“Some  months  ago  my  father  de¬ 
cided  to  seek  a  purchaser  of  quality  and 
reputation  to  relieve  the  family  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  publishing,”  said 
John  Hinman,  who  will  continue  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Journal. 
“He  was  pleased  to  have  developed  a 
plan  for  the  sale  to  the  Evening  News 
Association  prior  to  his  death.” 


Edgar  Orloff  dies 
of  Gehrig’s  disease 

Edgar  S.  Orloff,  59,  columnist  and 
former  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  died  June  4 
of  Lou  Gehrig’s  disease.  Orloff  had 
continued  until  recently  to  supervise 
his  syndicated  column,  “Medicine 
Today.” 

Orloff  retired  from  the  newspaper  in 
January  of  1982.  He  had  taught  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  California,  Ber¬ 
keley,  and  worked  for  1 1  newspapers, 
including  The  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J. 

A  fund  raising  campaign  was 
announced  in  April  to  renovate  an  edit¬ 
ing  classroom  at  the  university’s  school 
of  journalism  in  Orloff  s  honor. 
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Bob  Englehart,  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant's  award-win¬ 
ning  editorial  cartoonist, 
joins  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice's  Cartoons  and  Editori¬ 
al  package  )une  13. 


Englehart's  razor-sharp  wit  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  style  have  been  added  to  the 
formidable  talents  of  12  other  top 
cartoonists  to  make  America's  lead¬ 
ing  and  fastest-growing  editorial  car¬ 
toon  package  even  stronger. 


Find  out  why  nearly  600  newspa¬ 
per  editors  across  America  look  to 
the  Copley  News  Service  package  for 
a  daily  rainbow  of  editorial  opinion, 
from  left  to  right,  for  their  editorial 
pages. 


Call  us  today  —  toll-free  1-800- 
445-4555  —  for  two  weeks  of  free 
samples  of  the  Cartoons  and  Editori¬ 
als  package. 
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Report  raps  Justice 
on  Fol  requests  delays 


The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a 
highly  critical  report,  says  the  Justice 
Department  is  far  too  slow  in  answering 
requests  for  information  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  the 
F*rivacy  Act. 

The  report  says  Justice  fails  to  meet 
the  time  limits  set  by  law,  allows  each 
of  28  of  its  units  to  set  its  own  standards 
for  handling  the  requests,  and  has 
ignored  recommendations  from  within 
the  department  about  how  to  improve 
the  situation. 

GAO  studied  how  information  re¬ 
quests  are  handled  by  six  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  units — the  FBI,  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Privacy,  and 
Justice’s  criminal,  civil,  antitrust  and 
civil  rights  divisions. 

It  found  that  requests  that  were  pro¬ 
cessed  quickly  usually  involved  no  re¬ 
cords  at  all  or  little  search  and  analysis, 
information  previously  requested 
which  needed  only  to  be  duplicated,  or 
requests  which  could  be  referred  else¬ 
where. 

“The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
states  that  agencies  have  10  days  to 
respond  to  requests,’’  GAO  reported. 
“In  general,  the  six  units  GAO  re¬ 
viewed  took  longer  than  10  days.’’ 

The  FBI,  it  said,  took  an  average  of 
139  calendar  days  to  process  the  re¬ 
quests  that  were  closed  during  the  final 
two  months  of  last  year.  GAO  added: 
“If  requests  for  which  no  records  were 
found  are  eliminated,  the  average  was 
191  days.’’ 

Among  requests  closed  in  1982,  Jus¬ 
tice’s  Office  of  Information  and  Wva- 
cy  took  an  average  of  122  calendar 
days,  GAO  said,  adding:  “If  requests 
for  which  no  records  were  found  are 
eliminated,  the  average  rises  to  270.’’ 
One-third  of  the  requests  for  which 
there  were  records  had  taken  a  year  or 
more  to  answer. 

At  some  of  the  other  units  GAO  re¬ 
viewed,  officials  said  simple  requests 
could  be  answered  as  fast  as  two  days 
but  estimated  complex  or  large  re¬ 
quests  could  take  from  4  to  15  months. 

GAO  did  not  hold  out  much  hope  for 
speedy  improvement. 

“Decentralized  records,  the  volume 
of  requested  material,  the  need  to  care¬ 
fully  review  sensitive  records,  and  the 
resulting  backlogs  were  the  primary 
causes  of  delayed  responses,’’  GAO 
said.  “Without  completely  automating 
or  centralizing  records  or  making  re¬ 
sponses  a  top  department  priority, 
however,  significant  improvement  in 
the  timeliness  of  responses  do  not  seem 
feasible.” 


GAO,  the  investigative  arm  of  Con¬ 
gress,  studied  the  situation  at  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  at  the  request  of  Chair¬ 
man  Glenn  English  (D-Okla.)  of  a 
House  Government  Operations  sub¬ 
committee  on  information. 

English  said  the  GAO  report  showed 
that  Justice  was  doing  a  “poor  job”  of 
managing  its  FoIA  and  Privacy  Act  op¬ 
erations. 

“The  federal  agency  that  advises 
other  agencies  how  to  run  Freedom  of 
Information  activities  can’t  even  run  its 
own  properly,”  English  said  in  making 
the  GAO  report  public. 

English  had  asked  GAO  to  examine 
the  effect  of  the  FoIA  clause  on  fee 
waivers.  The  law  states:  “Documents 
shall  be  furnished  without  charge  or  at  a 
reduced  charge  where  the  agency  de¬ 
termines  that  waiver  or  reduction  of  the 
fee  is  in  the  public  interest  because  furn¬ 
ishing  can  be  considered  as  primarily  be¬ 
nefiting  the  general  public.” 

Of  the  six  units  investigated,  three 
waived  all  fees  when  they  were  below 
$25,  one  below  $20,  one  below  $10  and 
one  below  $3.  Units  used  varying  stan¬ 
dards  to  determine  whether  to  waive 
fees  in  the  “public  interest.” 

“One  unit  always  granted  waivers  to 
the  media  or  to  authors  if  they  so  re¬ 
quested  , ”  G AO  said .  ‘ ‘Another  unit  re¬ 
duced  fees  to  the  press  by  50%  whether 
they  requested  it  or  not. 

“Occasionally,  the  units  have  used 
fees  as  a  basis  to  negotiate  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  information  re¬ 
quested.  The  Criminal  Division,  'vhich 
normally  used  a  $25  cutoff,  sometimes 
agreed  wth  requesters  that  if  the  scope 
of  the  request  was  reduced,  fees  would 
not  be  charged.” 

This  especially  irked  English,  who 
declared:  “Congress  has  always  been 
concerned  that  agencies  might  use  fees 
to  improperly  pressure  requesters.  The 
1974  (Senate-House)  conference  report 
on  the  FoIA  amendments  clearly  states 
that  fees  are  not  to  be  used  to  discour¬ 
age  requests  or  to  create  obstacles  to 
disclosure.” 

Requests  to  the  FBI  and  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  criminal  division  were  especial¬ 
ly  difficult  to  handle  speedily  because 
records  were  scattered  in  59  FBI  field 
offices  and  26  criminal  division  field 
offices.  To  make  sure  that  sensitive  in¬ 
formation  was  not  given  out,  these  un¬ 
its  also  sometimes  had  to  hunt  down 
and  consult  employees  who  worked  on 
the  cases  but  have  since  left  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

“Delays  also  occurred  when  units 
had  to  wait  for  another  agency  or  unit  to 


review  material  which  originated  in 
that  agency  or  unit,”  GAO  said.  “The 
amount  of  time  varied  considerably, 
but  officials  told  us  that  it  generally 
took  the  CIA,  for  example,  about  two 
years  to  respond  to  such  consultations 
because  of  its  large  backlog  of  other 
FoIA  requests.” 

GAO  noted  that  units  could  give 
priority  to  requests  that  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest:  “FBI  officials  told  us  they 
generally  interpret  serving  the  public 
interest  to  mean  using  expedited  pro¬ 
cessing  in  cases  of  danger  to  life  or 
property,  when  information,  when  in¬ 
formation  exists  which  could  prevent  a 
miscarriage  of  justice,  or  when  extreme 
public  unrest  may  be  quieted  by  timely 
release  of  facts  which  would  dispel 
rumors  or  misinformation.  Officials 
emphasized  that  such  instances  are 
rare.  On  the  other  hand,  (the  Justice 
Department’s)  Office  of  Information 
and  Privacy  officials  told  us  that  they 
would  expedite  handling  of  a  request  if 
it  involved  current  matters  of  discus¬ 
sion  or  controversy  in  the  news  media. 
Requests  from  the  media  on  current 
subjects  usually  received  expedited 
handling.” 

GAO  recounted  that  in  1980  a  study 
by  the  Justice  Department’s  Justice 
Management  Division  recommended 
the  department  improve  its  operation  by 
increasing  the  staff  devoted  to  answer¬ 
ing  information  requests,  centralize 
more  operations  and  set  guidelines. 

“Overall,”  said  GAO,  “no  signifi¬ 
cant  resources  or  policy  changes  had 
been  made  since  (the  report),”  GAO 
found.  “Officials  in  the  six  units  told  us 
that  their  resources  have  remained  at 
approximately  the  same  level  during 
the  last  few  years.  Similarly,  neither 
overall  DOJ  policy  nor  individual  unit 
policies  had  changed  substantially  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.” 


USA  Today  vendor 
fights  $1,000  fine 

A  distributor  of  USA  Today,  who 
was  found  guilty  (May  26)  of  violating 
two  Bayonne,  N.J.  ordinances,  filed  an 
appeal  (June  3)  in  Hudson  County  Su¬ 
perior  Court  in  Jersey  City. 

Municipal  Court  Judge  Harvey  L. 
Bime  fined  Claudio  Munoz  $1,(K)0  for 
breaking  general  public  safety  and  zon¬ 
ing  ordinances  in  the  placement  of  12 
USA  Today  vending  racks. 

The  summons  was  issued  to  Munoz 
on  April  14,  charging  that,  in  some 
cases,  the  vending  racks  were  blocking 
sidewalk  access  areas  for  the  handicap¬ 
ped  and  Munoz  did  not  submit  sketches 
of  the  locations  where  the  racks  would 
be  placed. 
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Albuquerque  bi-weekly 
closed  by  Meredith  Corp 


Meredith  Corp. ,  a  Des  Moines-based 
publisher  with  $450  million  in  revenues 
last  year,  folded  its  twice  weekly  New 
Mexico  Sun  in  Albuquerque  on  May  17 
after  six  months  of  publication. 

The  Sun  was  distributed  for  free  on 
Wednesdays  and  Sundays  to  about 
75,000  homes.  It  began  publishing  on 
November  7,  1982. 

Meredith  ailso  folded  the  free  weekly 
Rio  Rancher  Roadrunner  which  was 


acquired  in  July,  1981. 

Laurel  Lund,  a  Meredith  spokes¬ 
woman,  said  the  decision  to  fold  the 
Sun  ‘  ‘wasn’t  really  a  matter  of  competi¬ 
tion”  from  the  Albuqueque’s  two 
dailies,  Albuquerque  Tribune,  a 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper,  and 
Albuquerque  Journal.  The  two  dailies 
are  editorially  separate  but  their  busi¬ 
ness,  circulation  and  advertising  func¬ 
tions  are  handled  by  Albuquerque  Pub¬ 


lishing  Co.  under  a  joint  agency  agree¬ 
ment. 

‘‘The  decision  was  made  on  our  pro¬ 
duct.  The  newspaper  did  not  develop  as 
anticipated  and  our  budget  did  not  war¬ 
rant  further  investment,”  Lund  said. 
She  noted  that  advertising  support  for 
the  Sun  never  developed  ‘‘as  we  had 
hoped.” 

She  said  Meredith  operates  Modem 
Press  Inc.,  the  largest  commercial  prin¬ 
ter  in  New  Mexico,  and  continues  to 
publish  Valencia  County  News- 
Bulletin,  a  bi-weekly,  and  Focus,  the 
newspaper  for  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base 
outside  Albuquerque. 

Lund  said  Meredith  had  started  the 
Sun  because  ‘‘we  felt  the  market  was 
an  excellent  one  for  expansion.”  She 
said  the  company  had  planned  even¬ 
tually  to  turn  the  Sun  into  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  daily  newspaper  but  ‘‘never 
got  beyond  free  distribution.” 

Martin  L.  Gerber,  who  had  given  up 
his  post  as  managing  editor  of  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald  to  become  editor  of  the 
Sun,  remarked  that  the  staff  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  closing. 

‘‘It  seems  illogical  to  expect  it  would 
make  money  at  the  start,”  he  said. 

Cowles  Media  Co. 
posts  loss  for  year 

Cowles  Media  Company  reported 
that  it  tallied  a  net  loss  of  $531,(X)0  for 
its  fiscal  year  ended  April  2,  1983.  The 
loss  compares  with  net  earnings  of 
$747,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1982,  and  $7  million  in  fiscal 
1981. 

The  Minneapolis-based  company 
blamed  the  loss  on  ‘‘depressed  revenue 
due  to  the  economic  recession,  the 
closing  of  the  Bujfalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express  and  certain  one-time  account¬ 
ing  adjustments,  offset  in  part  by  the 
sale  of  KTVH-tv  in  Wichita- 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  and  expected 
newsprint  and  ink  use  tax  refunds  to  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Revenues  from  ongoing  operations 
(excluding  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  and  KTVH)  were  $207.2  mil¬ 
lion,  an  increase  of  5%  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  figure. 

Long-term  debt  was  reduced  by 
$10.3  million  to  16%  of  shareholders’ 
equity  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1983,  com¬ 
pared  with  28%  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1982, 
the  company  said.  Interest  expense  for 
the  year  was  $1.4  million,  compared 
with  approximately  $3.9  million  in  each 
of  the  two  prior  years. 

The  company  made  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $13.8  million  during  the  year, 
down  from  $16.3  million  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  The  largest  sin^e  expenditure  re¬ 
lated  to  Ferag  inserting  equipment  for 
the  Star  and  Tribune. 
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increase  your  composing  room  productivity! 

•  reduces  operator  handling  time 
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Wby  ahead  in 
delivery  systems 

and  on-press  performance 

Delivery  of  the  right  inks  when  and  where  you  need  them 
—that’s  why  we’re  way  out  front  in  inks  for  web  offset 
newspapers. 


We  have  the  most  complete  and  flexible  delivery 


systems  to  meet  your  needs.  Our  exclusive  ICM  bulk 
trailers  carry  up  to  800  gallons  each  of  as  many  as  8 
different  colors  at  a  time.  They’re  pumped  directly  from 
truck  to  ink  room  with  total  color  integrity.  Our  300-gallon, 
portable,  quick-connect  Web  Tanks  also  insure  complete 
color  integrity,  easily  moving  via  truck  or  rail.  Our  tankers 
deliver  up  to  6000  gallons  of  a  single  color.  And,  of  course, 
55-gallon  drums  are  always  available  as  desired.  Whatever 
quantity  you  order,  you  enjoy  the  best-performing  inks 
for  your  press,  your  paper,  and  your  cost  structure. 

U.S.  Printing  Ink  stays  ahead  in  technological  develop¬ 
ment,  too.  Our  R&D  group  applies  the  latest  technology  to 
assure  highest  performance  from  conventional  types  of 
inks,  unique  oil-alternative  inks,  flexographic  inks,  and 
various  conversion  inks. 

U.& 

Printing 

MEast  Rutherford.  NJ; 

Washington,  DC;  Cincinnati,  OH; 

San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Dallas,  TX 


AP  doubles 
delivery  speed 
of  DataFeature 

Associated  Press  has  developed 
equipment  to  deliver  syndicated  and 
supplemental  news  agency  copy  on  its 
DataFeature  wire  at  2,400  words  a  mi¬ 
nute,  twice  the  present  rate. 

President  and  general  manager  Keith 
Fuller  said  the  existing  1,200  word-a- 
minute  circuits  will  continue  for  news¬ 
papers  not  capable  of  receiving  the 


higher  speed.  There  will  be  no  addition¬ 
al  charge  for  the  news  service. 

Fuller  said  a  decision  was  made  to 
double  the  delivery  speed  after  79 
newspapers  among  135  responding  to  a 
survey  of  DataFeature  subscribers  said 
they  could  receive  at  the  faster  rate. 

TTie  ability  to  double  the  delivery 
speed  was  made  possible  by  a  modifica¬ 
tion  in  the  present  Dataselector.  Both 
the  new  and  old  Dataselectors  were  de- 
veloped  by  AP’s  chief  engineer,  David 
Rutherford,  based  at  the  Technical 
Center  in  East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Dataselectors  are  microcomputers 
that  read  incoming  selector  codes  to 


sort  out  copy  subscribed  to  by  a  news¬ 
paper.  Newspaper  Dataselectors  are 
coded  to  receive  specific  copy  deli¬ 
vered  „  by  DataFeature.  This  copy 
passes  automatically  into  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  computer. 

AP’s  DataFeature  service  delivers 
copy  from  56  syndicate  and  sup¬ 
plemental  news  agencies  to  506  daily 
newspapers. 

DataFeature  was  launched  5  years 
ago  as  a  separate  circuit  after  AP  made 
a  decision  not  to  piggyback  the  material 
on  its  own  highspeed  news  wires. 

This  required  U.S.  newspapers  to 
have  a  separate  computer  input  port  for 
DataFeature. 

AP’s  DataFeature  wire  carries  20 
hours  of  copy  almost  1 .8  million  words, 
a  day. 

CBS,  Rather,  cleared 
in  slander  suit 

By  a  10-2  vote,  a  Los  Angeles  Super¬ 
ior  Court  jury  found  CBS  and  newsman 
Dan  Rather  innocent  of  slandering  a 
doctor  linked  to  an  insurance  fraud 
scheme. 

Those  voting  against  Dr.  Carl  A. 
Galloway  in  his  $4.5  million  lawsuit, 
said  they  believed  that  at  the  time  the 
“60  Minutes’’  segment  was  filmed  and 
aired.  Rather  and  his  staff  believed  in 
the  truth  of  the  charges  against 
Galloway. 

In  order  to  have  found  CBS  and 
Rather  guilty  of  slander,  the  jury  would 
have  had  to  find  that  they  acted  in 
“reckless  disregard  of  the  truth’’  in 
preparing  the  broadcast. 

Dr.  Galloway  alleged  he  was  de¬ 
famed  in  a  December  1979  segment  ti¬ 
tled  “It’s  No  Accident,’’  and  charged 
that  the  defendants  showed  reckless 
disregard  for  the  truth  because  they 
aired  the  segment  without  making  sub¬ 
stantial  effort  to  contact  him  to  get  his 
side  of  the  story. 

Rather  testified  that  he  left  two  mes¬ 
sages  at  the  clinic  for  Dr.  Galloway  to 
call  him,  and  two  other  messages  were 
left  by  the  segment’s  producer, 
Stephen  Glauber,  another  co¬ 
defendant. 

Galloway’s  attorney  contended  that 
the  doctor  never  received  the  mes¬ 
sages. 

During  the  airing  of  the  segment. 
Rather  held  up  a  medical  report,  said  to 
be  the  type  used  in  a  scam  to  bilk  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  and  said  it  had  been 
signed  by  Dr.  Galloway. 

During  the  trial,  Galloway’s  attor- 
nies  indicated  that  the  signature  on  the 
report  had  been  forged  and  that  Dr. 
Galloway  had  no  knowledge  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  activities  at  the  clinic. 

Despite  losing  the  suit,  Galloway 
said  he  “felt  vindicated  because  of  all 
the  press  the  case  has  received.’’ 
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FOR  SMALL  NEWSPAPERS 
THAT  THINK  BIG: 


THE  BURROUGHS  B20 
NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  SYSTEM 


If  you’ve  come  to  realize 
that  you  need  a  computer 
to  keep  up  with  the  com¬ 
petition,  you've  come  to 
the  right  place.  We  offer 
the  Burroughs  B20  Small 
Business  Computer.  And  we 
can  demonstrate  to  you 
that  it  can  help  increase 
your  productivity. 

That'S  because  it's  designed 
expressly  for  your  size  of 
newspaper  -  and  has  soft¬ 


ware  designed  with  you  in 
mind.  The  B20  is  easily  ex¬ 
pandable,  too.  What'S 
more,  it  installs  in  a  jiffy 
and  operation  is  simple. 

SMS's  Newspaper  Business 
Systems  software  includes 
Advertising,  Circulation, 
Classified,  Payroll,  Accounts 
Payable  and  General 
Ledger,  see  us  now  for  the 
affordable  details. 

visit  US  At  ANPA-RI 
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Mycro-Tek  Products  Division 
An  Company 

820  West  Second  Wichita,  Kansas  67203 
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The  Power  of  the  Printed  W 
a  new  generation  Q|p 
before  it  won  us  a  SteoMnt 


Keiiy  Award 


This  year  the  Maga2ine  Publishers  Association  4^!^  industries- a  new  generation  ot  readers.  Every 
honored  the  International  Fhper  Company  with  day  we  receive  more  than  1,000  cards  and  letters 
its  Stephen  E.  Kelly  Award.  from  petiple  asking  for  reprints  of  our  advertise- 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  ments.  So  far  we’ve  gotten  almost  750,000.  Many 

Printed  from  young  people  who  want  to  read  and  write 
^  Word  campaign  better,  others  from  parents,  teachers  and  employers 

j  V  them.  And  in  response,  we’ve 

■  I  X  something  sent  out  more  than  12  million  reprints. 

else  that  rewards  That  adds  up  to  a  healthy  new  generatk^n  of 
VS.  all  of  us  in  the  readers.  And  a  healthy  future  for  all  of  us  who  are 

XjS.  paper  and  publishing  part  of  the  publishing  industry. 

Sy  The  Stephen  E.  Kelly  Award  hiwrs 

Xr  the  year’s  best  example  of  print  advertising. 

I'^Sd’s  winner:  The  Rwer  of  the  Printed 
'V  Word  fk>m  International  Paper. 


We  believe  in  the  power  of  the  pnnted  word. 


Fleming  to  introduce 
anti-group  legislation 


By  Richard  P.  Cunningham 

A  Canadian  cabinet  minister  says  he 
will  introduce  a  bill  this  month  to  limit 
ownership  of  Canadian  newspapers 
and  to  create  a  government-endowed 
body  to  head  complaints  against  news¬ 
papers. 

James  Fleming,  minister  of  state  for 
multiculturalism,  told  the  Organization 
of  News  Ombudsmen  (ONO)  last  week 
in  Montreal  he  was  determined  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  legislation.  However,  Fleming 
and  others  indicated  that  there  may  still 
be  time  for  Canadian  newspapers  to 
ward  off  the  formation  of  government- 
initiated  complaint  body  by  appointing 
ombudsmen  and  joining  provincial 
press  councils. 

Canadian  publishers  have  viewed 
Fleming’s  proposal  for  a  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Law  as  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press.  Last  week  Fleming  branded 
their  protests  as  “outrageous  hyper¬ 
bole.”  He  noted  that  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Newspapers — the  so-called 
Kent  Commission — found  in  1981  that 
Southam  Newspapers  controlled  32.8% 
of  the  English  language  circulation  in 
Canada  and  Thompson  Newspapers 
accounted  for  25.9%.  Fleming  said,  “If 
60%  of  the  circulation  in  the  United 
States  were  owned  by  two  chains,  the 
government  would  have  acted  now.” 

Fleming  told  a  convention  of  ONO 
that  his  proposed  legislations  signifi¬ 
cantly  watered  down  from  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Kent  Commis¬ 
sion. 

For  example,  as  a  means  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  “independence”  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  newspaper  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  with  significant  other  interests,  the 
Kent  Commission  recommended  that 
the  editor  be  appointed  under  a  con¬ 
tract,  the  terms  of  which  would  be  spec¬ 
ified  by  statute,  and  that  the  editor  be 
required  to  report  annually  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  newspaper  to  a  local 
advisory  committee  and  through  that 
committee  to  a  national  Press  Rights 
Panel. 

Fleming  has  dropped  that  proposal 
and  instead  would  require  only  that  a 
conglomerate  buyer  “demonstrate” 
that  the  editor’s  independence  will  be 
protected.  He  did  not  say  how  that  in¬ 
dependence  should  be  demonstrated. 

Similarly,  in  some  cases  of  cross 
ownership  of  print  and  broadcast 
media,  Kent  would  have  required  di¬ 
vestment  of  one  or  the  other.  Instead, 
Fleming  said  he  will  require  only  that 
the  owner  demonstrate  that  the  news 
operations  will  be  independent. 


He  said  he  had  dropped  Kent  recom¬ 
mendations  for  government  subsidies 
to  expand  coverage  of  international 
affairs  by  Canadian  reporters. 

But  the  part  of  Fleming’s  proposal 
that  has  caused  the  most  uproar  among 
publishers  is  the  establishment  of  a 
Canadian  Newspaper  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  that  would  hear  complaints  against 
newspapers. 

Fleming  acknowledged  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  provide  the  funds  for 
the  council,  but,  he  said,  the  funds 
would  be  provided  in  the  form  of  an 
endowment  so  that  the  council  “would 
not  thereafter  have  to  turn  to  anybody 
for  further  funding.” 

He  proposes  that  the  first  publisher 
and  journalist  members  of  the  council 
be  appointed  by  the  government,  but 
that  the  public  members,  who  would 
have  a  decisive  voice,  be  chosen  jointly 
by  the  publisher  and  journalist  mem¬ 
bers. 

“Legislation  would  dictate  that  this 
council — this  feared,  this  loathsome 
body  that  publishers  damn  so  much — 
should  have  no  power  beyond  that  of 
public  exposure  of  any  unfair  news 
story,”  Fleming  said.  He  insisted  that 
the  council  would  be  established  by  law 
in  such  a  way  that  it  could  never  be¬ 
come  “Big  Brother.”  And  he  insisted 
that  in  structure  his  proposed  council 
was  fairer,  more  democratic  and  more 
objective  than  the  press  councils  that 
exist  in  three  provinces  now,  councils 
that  deal  only  with  the  member  news¬ 
papers  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
member  newspaper  publishers  for 
funds. 

Fleming  said  he  was  impressed  by 
what  he  called  the  “remarkable 
growth”  in  provincial  press  councils 
since  he  challenged  publishers  last 
September  to  come  up  with  a  workable 
alternative  to  his  proposed  national 
council.  He  noted  that  only  10  of  42 
daily  newspapers  in  Ontario  were 
members  of  that  province’s  press  coun¬ 
cil  when  he  made  the  challenge.  By  last 
month  all  but  six  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  province  had  agreed  to  join  the 
council.  Those  newspapers  represent 
95  of  the  daily  circulation  in  Ontario. 

Besides  the  council  in  Ontario,  press 
councils  existed  only  in  Alberta  and 
Quebec  before  his  challenge,  Fleming 
said.  Since  then  press  councils  have 
been  or  are  being  established  in  British 
Columbia,  the  four  Atlantic  provinces 
and  Manitoba.  That  leaves  only  Sas¬ 
katchewan  with  no  movement  toward  a 
council,  Fleming  noted. 

“So  it’s  quite  clear  that  the  pub¬ 


lishers  want  to  preempt  me,”  Fleming 
said.  But  he  said  he  would  insist  that 
the  provincial  councils  be  demonstrably 
“effective”  and  “independent” 
before  he  would  back  off  his  proposal 
for  a  national  government-endowed 
body. 

Fleming  said  he  had  little  doubt  but 
that  he  could  get  parliamentary  approv¬ 
al  for  his  bill  as  it  is.  And,  he  said,  “I 
won’t  drop  a  proposal  for  the  sake  of  a 
compromise,  and  for  the  sake  of  some 
personal  peace  with  some  powerful 
publishers  unless  I’m  certain  that  com¬ 
promise  meets  reasonable  standards  of 
public  interest.” 

The  day  after  Fleming’s  speech,  the 
ombudsmen  heard  from  Laurant 
Picard,  a  member  of  the  three-person 
Kent  Commission,  but  a  member  who 
left  little  doubt  that  government  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  operation  of  the  press 
was  distasteful  to  him.  Picard  said  he 
and  others  speculate  on  whether  Flem¬ 
ing  truly  wants  to  create  legislation  or 
to  stimulate  self-regulation.  The  Kent 
recommendations  were  made  largely  out 
of  fear  of  still  further  concentration  of 
ownership  of  Canada’s  newspapers. 
Indeed,  at  the  time  there  was  a  real 
possibility  that  Thompson  might  buy 
the  Southam  chain,  he  said. 

“I  hope  the  press  moves  to  create 
press  councils  and  ombudsmen  fast 
enough  to  avoid  regulation,”  said 
Picard,  who  is  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
management  at  McGill  University. 
Ombudsmen  are  not  only  a  guarantee 
but  a  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  press, 
he  said,  because  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  organization  in  a  democra¬ 
tic  society  is  one  that  is  self-regulating. 

The  combination  of  ombudsmen  and 
press  councils — which  are  a  voluntary 
extension  of  the  willingness  of  regulate 
oneself— “is  almost  a  perfect  system  of 
self-regulation,”  Picard  said.  Both  are 
“opening  systems,”  and  both  are 
based  on  a  concern  about  quality,  he 
said. 

The  ombudsmen  reelected  John 
Brown  of  the  Edmonton  Journal  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization  and  elected  Art 
Nauman  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
vicepresident.  Alfred  Jacoby  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer.  Clair  Balfour  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette;  Ruth  Wilson  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  Harry  Themal  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal  news¬ 
papers  were  elected  directors. 

ONO  changed  its  name  from  the 
Organization  of  Newspaper  Ombuds¬ 
men  to  the  Organization  of  News 
Ombudsmen  to  reflect  the  membership 
of  two  television  news  ombudsmen, 
Emerson  Stone  of  CBS  News  and 
George  Watson  of  ABC  News.  The 
organization  numbers  32  ombudsmen 
representing  39  North  American  news¬ 
papers,  four  of  them  in  Canada. 
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The  Perfect  Publishing  Portable 

You  don’t  have  to  teach  the  new  Teleram  3100 
anything.  It’s  the  one  truly  portable  computer  that 
comes  fully-trained  to  serve  its  publishing  industry 
masters.  With  new  teleText "  software,  a  totally 
unique  operational  program  designed  expressly  for 
reporters  and  editors.  Plus  compatibility  with  the 
entire  CP/M*  library  of  standard  business  programs. 

Of  course,  it’s  user-friendly.  Easy  to  learn  and 
easier  to  work.  With  a  special  publishing-application 
keyboard  and  programmable  function  keys  for 
further  customization. 

Wherever  you  go,  the  Teleram  3100  can  be  at  your 
side.  Contented  to  be  carried  in  its  own  case  or  your 
briefcase. 

In  the  office,  take  it  from  desk  to  desk,  as  needed, 
for  cost-effective  sharing  by  many  users.  Or  bring  it 
along  to  any  remote  location.  It’s  happy  to  serve  as 
an  adjunct  to  your  present  computer  system.  Or  as 
the  portable  part  of  a  sophisticated  Teleram  3500 
professional  business  computer  system. 

However,  there  is  one  trick  you  can’t  teach  the 
Teleram  3100-to  roll  over  and  play  dead.  It  keeps 


operating  literally  everywhere  on  virtually  any  power. 
Including  its  own  internal  rechargeable  batteries,  any 
standard  current,  even  from  a  car  cigarette  lighter. 
And,  at  your  command,  the  Teleram  3100  lets  you 
review  your  work  on  its  unmatched  flip-up  liquid 
crystal  display. 

The  Teleram  3100  can  store  up  to  256,000 
characters  in  its  non-volatile  bubble  memory. 

It  is  incomparably  small  and  light  weight,  but  it 
has  a  powerful  byte. 

Specifications: 

The  Teleram  3100  lbs.,  13"  x  9%"  x  S'A”  •  Powered  by  5-1  Ohr. 
(typical)  internal  batteries,  auto  cigarette  lighter  or  110/220  VAC  • 
Typewriter  keyboard  plus  numeric/cursor  keypad  &  16  soft 
function  keys  •  64k  RAM/4k  ROM  •  128k  or  256kbyte  non-volatile 
bubble  memory  •  4-line  x  80-character  Liquid  Crystal  Display 
(LCD)  •  RS232C  Interface  (communications  or  printing)  • 

CP/M"'  2.2  operating  system 

Expansion  Capabilities 

Teleram  Office  Station  which  contains  disk  drives,  text/graphics, 
CRT  display,  additional  bubble  memory,  networking  and  additional 
communication  interfaces 

CP/M*  is  a  trade  mark  of  Digital  Research 


TELERAM 

Teleram  Communications  Corporation 

2  Corporate  Park  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604 
(914)  694-9270  TELEX  646658 
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Courtroom 

reporting 

criticized 

Newspaper  reporters  generally  lack 
legal  expertise  and  the  time  necessary 
to  cover  trial  courts  thoroughly,  a  dis¬ 
advantage  that  might  cause  a 
tremendous  amount  of  newsworthy 
material  never  to  be  reported. 

That  is  one  of  the  conclusions  in  a 
new  book  by  a  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity  technical  journalism  professor 
who  spent  part  of  his  five  years  of 
newspaper  reporting  on  a  court  beat. 


In  “News  Making  in  the  Trial 
Courts,”  Robert  E.  Drechsel,  points 
out  that  courtroom  reporters  rely 
heavily  on  prosecution  sources  in  cri¬ 
minal  cases. 

“This  can  lead  to  one-sided  cover¬ 
age,”  wrote  Drechsel,  who  teaches  re¬ 
porting  and  communications  law  at 
CSU. 

Drechsel,  33,  began  research  on  the 
book  as  a  mass  communications  doc¬ 
toral  thesis  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  after  his  reporting  stint  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  His  newspaper  courtroom  experi¬ 
ence  and  two  years  of  detailed  research 
led  him  to  some  strong  conclusions. 

“Huge  caseloads  covered  by  few  re¬ 
porters  means  coverage  that  is  relative¬ 


ly  chancy,”  he  stated. 

The  162-page  book,  one  of  few  works 
written  on  courtroom  reporting,  points 
out  that  “press  attention  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  a  significant  degree  simply  by 
source  tips,  iirespective  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  information  in¬ 
volved.” 

Drechsel  cited  national  surveys  that 
reveal  70%  of  the  public  believes  the 
media  should  play  an  “important  role 
in  showing  how  the  court  system  really 
works.”  However,  those  surveys  point 
out  50%  of  the  respondents  believe 
media  coverage  is  inadequate  to  show 
how  the  system  works  or  if  it  is  effec¬ 
tive. 

“This  line  of  criticism  often  leads  to  a 
questioning  of  journalists’  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  handling  complex  legal 
issues,”  Drechsel  wrote. 

On  a  positive  note,  he  maintains  that 
reporters  are  not  pawns  in  their  court 
coverage.  “They  can  and  do  consider 
sources’  motives,”  he  wrote. 

“They  can — and  I  believe  they  un¬ 
consciously  or  consciously  do — use 
objectivity  itself  to  maintain  some  inde¬ 
pendence  from  sources,”  he  stated. 

Drechsel  believes  court  reporting 
can  be  improved  by  improving  repor¬ 
ters’  and  sources’  understanding  of 
each  other  and  through  better  training 
of  journalists.  “Outside  course  work  in 
judicial  process,  criminology,  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  criminal  law  and  criminal 
procedure  should  be  strongly  encour¬ 
aged,”  he  wrote. 

“Finally,  reporters  and  editors  might 
more  seriously  consider  complaints 
that  judicial  coverage  is  often  inaccu¬ 
rate,  one-sided  or  incomplete,”  Drech¬ 
sel  suggested.  “Serious  complaints 
have  been  leveled  at  the  press  from 
within  the  trial  courts  and  they  must  be 
addressed;  introspection  can  only  be 
useful.” 

The  book  is  available  through  the 
publisher,  Longman  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  and  the  CSU  Bookstore. 

Investments  up 
in  newspaper  ads 

Ad  expenditures  in  daily  newspapers 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1983  totided 
$4,445  billion,  a  12.2%  increase  over  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier,  according  to 
estimates  announced  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  increase  was  led  by  spending  on 
classified  advertising,  which  rose  15.4% 
during  the  period  to  $  1 .292  biUion.  Retail 
expenditures,  the  largest  newspaper 
category,  went  up  12.2%  to  S2.4W  bil¬ 
lion.  National,  which  has  led  all  news¬ 
paper  categories  in  percentage  growth 
the  last  four  years,  went  up  6. 1%  to  $655 
million. 

All  three  categories  posted  their 
strongest  gains  in  March. 
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Newspaper  MaUroom 
Systems 


From  stacker  or  fly  table  to  the 
loading  dock  with  accumulating 
conveyors,  aprons,  pacers  and 
strapping  machines. 


FEATURING: 

Slip -Torque* 
Conveyor 

Superior  to  conventional  roller 
conveyors.  Eliminates  paper 
damage.  Runs  safely  and  quietly. 


Strapping 

Machines 


From  the  world’s  fastest  fully  automatic  to  semi¬ 
automatic  table  top  machines  in  single,  double 
parallel  or  X  tie  models. 


C3VnL5tRRPPinG  inc. 


HOOUIAM, 
WASHINGTON 
P  O  BOX  704. 

710  8TH  ST  98550 
(206)  532-9101 
TELEX  32-8862 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
2050  MOUNTAIN  INDL 
BLVD 

TUCKER.  30084 
(404)  939-7541 


FORT  PAYNE. 
ALABAMA 
P  O  BOX  717, 
109S.E  6TH  ST 
35967 

(205)  845-1914 
TELEX.  59-863 


LOS  ANGELES. 
CALIFORNIA 
5950  SOUTH 
EASTERN  AVE., 

CITY  OF  COMMERCE 
90040  (213)  727-2895 
TELEX:  67-4401 


GO 


CSeRRRnP  •  OVRLStRRPPiriG 

5330  SOUTH  SERVICE  ROAD.  BURLINGTON.ONTARIO  L7L5L1 


PH<DNE:  (416)  632-3662 


FREDERICTON.  N.B. 
P  O  BOX  386 
385  WILSEY  RO , 
E3B  5N6 
(506)  455-8898 


MONTREAL.  P.O. 
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TELEX:  04-55776 
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ThePublisher  s  Pet. 


Cost-Effective  Computer  Breeding 
for  Your  Editorial  and  Business  Needs 

The  Teleram  3500  bureau  system  is  destined  to  be  the 
publishers’  favorite.  After  all,  it  was  bred  expressly  for 
publishing  applications.  And,  of  course,  it  comes  from  the 
long  Teleram  bloodline  of  faithful  service  to  the  publishing 
industry. 

One  part  Teleram  3100  portable  computer,  for 
operation  anywhere  in  or  out  of  the  office.  Part  video 
monitor.  Multiple  disk  drives.  It's  the  perfect  mix  for 
power.  For  interface  with  virtually  all  peripherals  and 
networks. 

Pedigree  Performance 

One  Teleram  3500  can  be  shared  by  many  staff 
members.  At  their  desks,  in  front  of  the  monitor,  or  at 
literally  any  distant  location.  In  fact,  it's  one  system  that 
can  cut  the  publisher’s  computer  investment  in  half 
Contact  us  to  show  you  how. 

And  one  Teleram  3500  can  do  it  all.  Remote  copy, 
text  editing,  word  processing,  archival  storage, 
program  and  financial  transfer,  complex  calculations, 
business  telecommunications,  graphics,  computer- 
mediated  conferences,  electronic  mail  and  hundreds  of 
CP/M*  standard  programs.  The  Teleram  3500.  During 
the  day  it’s  the  Publisher’s  Pet.  But  at  night 
it  will  go  home  with  you. 


t^l  KiMiM  clM  U  <n  If  oHdli  ii  ilHiIrNn  ft  m  t 
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We 

Interface 

FI.KXICASTFIR  II  can  accept 
news  and  classiried  advertising 
copy  from  most  popular  frontend 
computers  to  produce  text  and 
displays  for  Cable  or  Low  Power 
television.  More  than  30  news¬ 
papers  have  installed  FLEXI- 
CASTFRS;  many  include  text  inter¬ 
faces  with  computers  made  by 
such  frontend  manufacturers  as 
Compugraphic,  One  Systems.  Digi¬ 
tal  Electronics  and  Systems  Inte¬ 
gration. 

In  the  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment.  the  FLEXICASTER  II  emu¬ 
lates  a  typesetter.  All  typesetting 
codes  are  ignored  and  replaced 
by  the  video  display  attributes  of 
the  character  generator,  such  as. 
colors  (32),  sizes  (8),  text  or  graphic 
characters  and  display  sequence 
instructions.  Text  intended  for  TV 
display  may  he  edited  either  in  the 
frontend  system  or  in  the  FLEXI- 
CASTER  II.  Advanced  word  pro¬ 
cessing  features  allow  quick  setup 
of  video  pages.  Find  out  w  hy  other 
n('wspajK'rs  with  cable  T\'  channels 
use  the  FLEXICASTER  II. 

Texscan  MSI 

3835  South.  500  We^it,  Suite  S 
Salt  Lake  City,  litah  841 15 

(801)  262-8475 


Texscan 


Press  hit  on  coverage 
of  radiation  issues 


An  internationally  known  radiation 
expert  is  taking  the  news  media  to  task 
for  what  he  calls  their  distorting  and 
sensationalizing  of  facts  about  radia¬ 
tion  hazards. 

“They  only  report  and  present  what 
they  think  wUl  sell,”  said  Dr.  Lauriston 
S.  Taylor,  past  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements. 

“They  believe  that,  as  far  as  radia¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  the  sale  point  is 
sensation,  danger,  controversy  and  an 
anti-nuclear  stance,”  he  added  in  a 
May  24  speech  at  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Taylor  has  dealt  with  radiation  in¬ 
formation  and  the  media  for  more  than 
six  decades. 

For  the  last  few  years,  he  has  been 
making  speeches  around  the  world 
blaming  the  media  for  misconceptions 
the  general  public  has  about  radiation. 
One  such  speech,  for  example,  was  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Fifth  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  International  Radiation 
Protection  Association,  Jerusalem, 
Israel,  in  1980. 

Since  1922,  Taylor  has  held  various 
top-level,  radiation-related  positions 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  International  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Radiation  Units  and  Measure¬ 
ments. 

Taylor  said  the  media  willfully 
ignores  facts  about  certain  types  of 
radiation,  especially  medical  and  natu¬ 
ral  background  radiation,  to  make  them 
appear  more  dangerous  than  they 
actu£dly  are. 

“They  (the  media)  have  hard-set 
policies  as  to  how  they  will  slant  radia¬ 
tion  news  and,  we  must  assume,  all 
other  news  as  well,”  he  said. 

“They  must  be  described  as  highly 
competitive,  unscrupulous  businesses 
that  are  allowed  to  operate  under  the 
governmental  umbrella  of  the  First  and 
Fourth  Amendments  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution,”  he  added.  “They  must  make 
a  profit  to  stay  in  business  and,  to  do 
this,  they  must  sell  their  wares. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  they  only 
report  and  present  what  they  think  will 
sell,”  Taylor  concluded. 

He  aimed  specific  charges  at  the 
Washington  Post,  a  newspaper  with 
which  he  has  had  encounters  involving 
what  he  termed  inaccurate  reporting  on 
radiation  hazards. 

He  said  he  has  offered  accurate 
radiation  information  to  the  Post  but 
was  turned  down  after  editors  informed 


him  the  newspaper’s  official  “policy 
was  to  make  radiation  look  bad.” 

“They  obviously  still  adhere  to  that 
policy,”  he  added. 

He  pointed  out  several  Post  stories, 
including  headlines,  that  gave  the  in¬ 
accurate  impression  that  a  nuclear-  or 
radiation-related  incident  was  more 
dangerous  than  it  really  was. 

One  example  included  a  headline, 
“Explosion  at  Surrey  Nuclear  Plant.” 
Taylor  pointed  out,  however,  “A  con¬ 
ventional  electric  transformer  caught 
fire  and  blew  up.  It  happens  relatively 
frequently  anywhere  in  the  country.” 

Another  example  Taylor  cited  was 
the  Post’s  overwhelming  interest  in  the 
Three  Mile  Island  incident.  That  news¬ 
paper,  as  well  as  other  media,  “thrived 
on  the  red  meat  of  disaster,  tragedy, 
conflict,”  Taylor  said. 

“Why  should  an  article  about  a  nuc¬ 
lear  reactor  accident  such  as  the  TMI 
case  always  be  preceded  by  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  bomb  or  an  explosion  and 
fallout,  the  standard  warfare  terms, 
when  the  public  has  been  informed  by 
good  and  reliable  sources  that  a  power 
reactor  simply  cannot  explode  like  a 
bomb?”  Taylor  asked.  . 

“It  was  amazing  how  rapidly  the 
TMI  hydrogen  bubble  was  described  in 
bomb  terms  .  .  .  (when)  it  was  known 
by  those  who  understood  the  problem 
that  the  hydrogen  bubble  was  not  a 
bomb.  It  was  admittedly  a  problem,  but 
it  also  was  known  that  the  gas  would 
reabsorb  and  disappear  ssd'ely,”  he 
added. 

“It  was  known  by  those  who  under¬ 
stood  that  even  under  the  worst  con¬ 
ceivable  situation,  namely  a  loss  of 
control  (commonly  called  a  meltdown), 
this  was  not  goin^  to  be  something  like 
a  bomb,  nor  was  it  going  to  bum  a  hole 
through  to  China — hopefully  only  to 
Hollywood,”  he  said. 

“But  was  this  the  way  it  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  press?”  He  asked. 

“Hardly,”  he  replied  to  his  own 
question. 

Taylor  said  the  media  tend  to  inter¬ 
view  only  scientists  who  give  outland¬ 
ish  views  on  the  hazards  of  radiation. 

“The  press  makes  abundant  use  of 
statements  from  a  small  hand  of  pseudo 
scientists  who  have  been  rejected  by 
their  past  colleagues  and  are  always 
willing  to  make  any  radiation  story 
spectacular,  alarming,  appear  danger¬ 
ous,”  he  pointed  out.  “But  because  the 
people  who  are  most  knowledgeable 
will  rarely  make  such  spectacular  state¬ 
ments,  they  are  rarely  sought  out  by  the 
press.” 
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UNIMAN  4/2— the  affordable 
double  width  offset  press  that’s  doing 

a  iot  of  things  right!  See  it  in  operation  at  ANPA-Las  Vegas 


Before  you  select  your  double-width  press,  get  all  the 
facts  on  UNIMAN  4/2  — including  the  delivery  dates.  Call 
201-469-6600.  Or  write  to;  M.A.N.  — Roland  USA.  Inc., 
Newspaper  Press  Division,  333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex, 
New  Jersey  08846. 


M.A.N.-Roland  USA,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 


Orders  for  the  Uniman  4/2  are  coming  in  from  all  across  the 
U.S.  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  month.  WHY?  Unquestionably, 
part  of  the  reason  is  that  it's  use-proven . . ,  being  built  NOW , . . 
and  in  service  NOW— all  around  the  globe. 

Look  at  all  the  good  things  Uniman  4/2  has  to  offer: 

■  true  print  speeds  up  to  50,000  pph 

■  simple,  easy-to-g rasp  operation 

■  high  print  quality/water-down-first  spiral  brush  dampener 

■  left  and  right  hand  color  decks  to  put  color  where  you  want  it 

■  choice  of  tucker  blade  or  jaw  folder  to  print  either  news¬ 
papers  or  accurately  folded  inserts 

■  state-of-the-art  technology  from  worldwide  M.A.N.-Roland 
research 

■  a  surprisingly  reasonable  price 


Two  Dow  Jones  in-house 
union  executives  resign 


The  president  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Independent  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Publishers’  Employees  (lAPE), 
the  house  union  representing  staff 
members  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
other  Dow  Jones  publications,  have 
both  resigned  from  their  union  posts 
within  the  past  two  months — one  citing 
health  reasons  and  the  other  after  irre¬ 
gularities  were  found  in  the  unions 
financial  records. 

lAPE  president  George  Kennedy 
resigned  on  May  20,  citing  health 
reasons.  His  resignation  followed  the 
April  8  resignation  of  lAPE  secretary- 
treasurer  Bruce  Levy,  who  resigned  ad^- 
ter  auditors  discovered  28  receipts  in 
the  financial  records  had  been  altered. 
In  resigning.  Levy  paid  to  the  lAPE  a 
total  of  $2,050,  which  was  the  amount 
the  auditors  and  the  union’s  executive 
committee  found  to  be  in  question. 

Ray  Joseph,  a  reporter  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  who  was  serving  as 
vicepresident  and  chairman  of  the 
I  APE  finance  committee,  has  assumed 
the  presidency,  pending  an  election  this 
fall. 


The  irregularities  in  the  lAPE’s 
books  were  uncovered  early  this  year 
when  an  outside  auditing  firm  hired  by 
the  union  was  conducting  its  regular 
year-end  audit  of  1982  union  financial 
records. 

During  the  first  week  in  February,  as 
part  of  the  routine  audit  of  vouchers 
submitted  for  payment  of  expenses,  au¬ 
ditors  from  the  firm  of  Honig,  Libman 
and  Cohen  came  across  a  bill  that 
appeared  to  be  irregular.  The  accoun¬ 
tants  then  went  through  about  200  more 
vouchers  and  came  up  with  28  they 
considered  to  be  questionable. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  lAPE 
executive  committee  which  conducted 
an  investigation,  most  of  the  receipts 
appeared  ^tered,  with  numbers  either 
changed  or  inserted,  often  with  a  diffe¬ 
rent  width  pen  stroke  or  different  color 
ink. 

One  example  cited  was  a  restaurant 
receipt  for  $35.67  that  actually 
appeared  to  be  for  $5.67.  Another  res¬ 
taurant  receipt  was  questionable  be¬ 
cause,  although  it  was  dated  five  days 
after  another  receipt  from  the  same  res¬ 


taurant,  the  two  receipts  had  consecu¬ 
tive  coding  numbers. 

Levy  conceded  to  union  investiga¬ 
tors  that  he  had  changed  some  of  the 
receipts.  He  explained  to  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee  that  as 
secretary-treasurer,  he  kept  a  small 
lAPE  petty  cash  fund — up  to  $50 — at 
either  his  home  or  in  his  pocket.  He 
said  he  also  kept  the  union’s  checks  and 
some  of  its  records  at  his  home  rather 
than  the  union  office,  because  the 
office  had  been  broken  into  several 
times  and  was  considered  unsafe. 

He  explained  that  lAPE  funds  were 
sometimes  co-mingled  with  his  person¬ 
al  funds  and  sometimes  he  would  have 
to  lay  out  his  own  money  if  a  union 
official  needed  cash  in  a  hurry. 

Levy  said  he  frequently  put  out  his 
own  money  directly  or  reimbursed 
someone  else’s  expenses  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  funds.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
he  said,  he  would  not  have  receipts  to 
submit  to  get  reimbursed  later  on. 
Rather  than  submit  vouchers  for  unre¬ 
ceipted  expenses.  Levy  said  he  altered 
numbers  on  certain  receipts  to  get  reim¬ 
bursement  from  lAPE  for  personal 
money  that  he  spent  on  lAPE’s  behalf. 

The  lAPE  executive  committee  re¬ 
port  quotes  Levy  as  stating,  “In  my 
own  opinion,  I  thought  it  was  better  to 
do  it  this  way.  I  now  realize  this  was 
wrong.” 

Levy  said  he  had  no  documentation 
to  back  up  the  monetary  amount  he  was 
reimbursed  and  agreed  to  pay  the  union 
back  for  the  amount  questioned  on  the 
vouchers.  He  also  agreed  to  resign. 

Kennedy  and  Joseph  made  the  initial 
determination  of  what  to  allow  and  dis¬ 
allow  based  on  examination  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  receipts.  The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  then  reviewed  this  and  accepted 
their  conclusions. 

Levy  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
his  union  post  as  of  March  1  and  was 
temporarily  replaced  by  Vince  Tash- 
jian,  a  former  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
union. 

Some  non-officer  members  of  the 
IPAE  executive  committee  complained 
that  there  should  have  been  quicker 
communication  about  the  problem, 
stating  that  many  did  not  find  out  what 
was  going  on  until  they  learned  of  a 
special  March  25  bozu-d  meeting. 

Kennedy  said  he  had  kept  matters 
quiet  on  advice  of  counsel.  He  said  the 
formal  investigation  was  only  com¬ 
pleted  on  April  7. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation.  Levy 
said,  “I  have  never  used  any  lAPE 
funds  for  my  personal  gain.  Over  the 
years  that  I  served  as  secretary- 
treasurer,  I  have  enjoyed  my  duties.  I 
also  think  1  have  done  a  good  job.  The 
only  thing  I  regret  is  disappointing  the 
many  friends  and  individuals  who  had 
faith  in  me.  I  apologize  to  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  lAPE  membership.” 
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You  can  call  it  TMD  for  Target  Market  Delivery, 
or  you  can  call  it  SMC,  Saturation  Market  Coverage, 
or  you  can  call  it  CMC,  Custom  Market  Coverage, 

but  don*t  call  it  TMC  for  Total  Market  Coverage 

without  the®. 

While  there  are  many  varieties  of  advertising  and 
many  methods  with  which  to  seek,  identify  and  reach  a 
particular  audience,  there  is  only  one  TMC®  brand. 
ADVO-System,  Inc.  thanks  you  for  respecting  our 
trademark  and  not  using  our  mark  as  a  generic  term  or 
abbreviation. 

Anvo-srsTrju.^ 

Corporate  Headquarters 

239  West  Service  Road 
Hartford,  CT  06101 
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MINITEK  BRINGS  THE  POWER 
DOWN  TO  EARTH. 


The  power  of  the  world’s  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  full  page  copy  processing  and  make-up 
systems  is  now  within  the  reach— and  budgets 
—of  smaller  dailies,  weeklies  and  in-plant 
publishers. 

In  the  Alinitek™  Series  from  Itek. 

WeVe  taken  all  the  important  features 
of  the  largest  systems,  all  the  major  advances 
in  hardware  and  software,  and  redesigned 
them  into  a  system  tailored  specifically  for 
smaller  users. 

The  result  is  Minitek.  A 
single  system  that  puts  complete 
control  of  all  your  complex  word- 
flow  right  at  your  fingertips;  that  4 
lets  you  easily  handle  your  frill 
page  editorial,  classifi^  &  display 
advertising  make-up— as 
well  as  tying  together  your 
production  and  business 
control  procedures. 

Minitek’s  . 

extremely  powerful 
and  proven  software 
is  also  flexible  enough 
to  to  vir- 


tually  ^  operation.  And  it’s  been  designed 
to  expand  as  your  operation  grows. 

Better  yet,  all  of  the  Minitek’s  power, 
control  and  flexibility  are  available  at  a  down- 
to-Earth  price  you  can  afford. 

Litde  wonder,  it’s  from  Itek.  The  world 
leader  in  automated  full-page  copy  processing 
and  pagination  systems,  with  a  worldwide 
network  of  distributors  and  hundreds  of 
installations. 

For  complete  information,  write,  call 
or  staple  your  business 
card  to  this  ad  and  send 
it  to  the  address  below. 


i  M  _ i 

MINITEK 
Big  system  power, 
small  system  price. 

Itek  Large  Systems  Operations 
Shaping  the  systems  of  tranorrow 
355  Middlesex  Ave., 

Wilmington,  MA  01887 

(800)  225-0892;  In  MA,  (617)  933-7000. 

lype  for  this  ad  was  set  on  Itek  composititm  equipment. 
Minitek  is  a  trademark  ofltek  CcMp^tion. 


BOB  GREENE  AND  KAREN  HASBY,  co-anchors  of  Inside  Newsdoy,  give 
coble  viewers  a  headstart  on  tomorrow's  headlines  from  the  studio  in  the 
paper's  newsroom. 


Newsday’s  cable  channel 
off  to  ambitious  start 

By  Andrew  Radolf 

After  one  month  of  operation,  News- 
day  executives  still  speak  cautiously 
about  the  newspaper’s  24-hour  video 
and  text  cable  channel,  describing  it  as 
an  “experiment”  and  “an  investment 
in  the  future.” 

With  the  full  resources  of  the  paper 
available  to  the  Newsday  Channel  and 
the  strong  backing  of  parent  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.  for  the  project,  Newsday  is 
positioning  itself  to  dominate  cable 
programming  in  Long  Island’s  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties  in  much  the  same 
way  it  already  dominates  the  daily 
newspaper  market  there.  Along  the 
way,  Newsday  hopes  to  be  one  of  the 
first  newspapers  to  turn  a  profit  in 
cable. 

Newsday  has  526,000  daily  circula- 

CIRCULATION  &  CLASSIFIED 
SYSTEMS 

FOR  MEDIUM  AND  LARGE  NEWSPAPERS 

Complete  software  from  initial  entry  thru  billing  .  .  .  De¬ 
signed  and  developed  by  third  generation  newspaper  per¬ 
sons  fully  familiar  with  the  needs  and  unique  requirements  of 
newspaper  production  and  accounting 

S»  US  AT  ICMA  AT  THE  HILTON 

GULF  COAST  SYSTEM  DESIGN  COMPANY 

2025  Cattlemen  Road  (813)  371-3231  Sarasota,  FL  33582 
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tion  and  nearly  600,000  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  and  is  read  by  65%  of  the  adults  on 
Long  Island. 

The  Newsday  Channel,  which  began 
its  19  hours  of  text  information  and  five 
hours  of  video  programming  on  May  1, 
is  carried  on  Cable  vision’s  system  with 
about  186,000  subscribers  for  its 
franchise  covering  most  of  Nassau  and 
western  Suffolk.  In  addition,  “Inside 
Newsday,”  the  paper’s  week-night, 
hour-long  video  newscast,  is  also  car¬ 
ried  by  Viacom  and  Brookhaven  cable 
systems  in  Suffolk  to  give  the  program 
a  potential  audience  of  over  300,000 
subscribing  households. 

Newsday  is  also  in  the  “preliminary 
stages”  of  working  out  an  agreement  to 
provide  Brookhaven  and  Viacom  with 
its  cable  text  information  and  ads. 

There  are  no  VHP  stations  on  Long 


Island  and  only  one  UHF  station.  The 
broadcast  signals  of  the  New  York  City 
stations  cover  an  area  which  includes 
most  of  Long  Island,  Westchester 
County,  western  Connecticut,  and  at 
least  half  of  New  Jersey. 

Newsday  saw  in  the  situation  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  cable  informa¬ 
tion  system  that  catered  exclusively  to 
the  Long  Island  market. 

“There  are  two  aspects  to  News- 
day’s  cable  experiment,”  said  David 
Laventhol,  publisher  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  In  the  text  part,  the  plan  is 
“to  learn  how  to  do  it  and  become  pro¬ 
ficient.  If  a  text  system  is  feasible  for 
Long  Island,  Newsday’s  the  one  who  is 
there.” 

Laventhol  said  Newsday  also  wants 
“to  be  prepared  if  there’s  two-way  pos¬ 
sibility”  for  cable.  He  noted  that  Times 
Mirror  Co.  helped  develop  two-way 
cable  with  its  Gateway  videotex  trial  in 
southern  California. 

Cablevision  is  building  its  new  sys¬ 
tems  with  two-way  capability  and  plans 
to  rebuild  its  existing  systems  to  add 
two-way  potential,  Laventhol  com¬ 
mented.  However,  he  pointed  out  that 
“fully  interactive,  addressable  cable  is 
still  five  years  away.” 

The  other  aspect  of  the  test  is  the 
video  programming.  “There  may  be 
some  potential  for  viewers  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  selective  Long  Island  prog¬ 
ramming,”  Laventhol  said.  “It’s  way 
too  early  to  know  the  answer.” 

Laventhol  declined  to  say  how  much 
Newsday  has  invested  in  its  cable  op¬ 
eration,  but  said  the  amount  “does  not 
affect  our  overall  profitability  in  any 
significant  way.” 

The  newspaper  also  will  not  com¬ 
ment  on  its  agreement  with  Cablevision 
except  to  say  it  has  “a  channel  use 
arrangement.” 

Besides  Inside  Newsday,  the  news¬ 
paper  offers  several  video  shows 
hosted  by  members  of  its  editorial  staff: 
Newsday  Magazine  which  is  taped 
twice  weekly  and  covers  a  variety  of 
topics;  Street  Signs  about  Wall  Street; 
The  Critics  which  covers  movies,  thea¬ 
ter  and  music;  and  Cable  News  Confer¬ 
ence  featuring  Newsday  reporters 
questioning  a  guest  in  a  “Meet  the 
ftess”  type  of  format. 

Inside  Newsday  is  taped  at  7  p.m.  in 
a  studio  placed  in  the  paper’s  news¬ 
room  and  uses  the  working  reporters  as 
a  back  drop.  The  show  airs  at  10  p.m. 
on  weeknights  and  is  repeated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  other  video  programs 
are  taped  at  Cablevision’s  studio  and 
also  are  repeated  several  times  during 
the  week. 

Bob  Greene,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newsday,  now  devotes  full  time 
to  being  co-anchor  and  executive  editor 
of  Inside  Newsday.  Karen  Hasby, 
formerly  with  UHF  Channel  21  on 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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WEB  LEADER 
IS  WAY  OUT 
FRONT 
WITH  MORE 
MONEY 
MAKING 
FEATURES 
THAN  ANY 


Publishers  and  printers  from  coast  to  coast  are 
replacing  competitive  equipment  with  versatile, 
more  efficient  WEB  LEADER  web  offset  presses. 

After  thorough  investigations,  press  buyers 
are  calling  the  WEB  LEADER  a  pressman's 
press... simple  to  operate,  easy  to  maintain, 
accessible  and  efficient,  all  necessary  features 
to  increase  productivity  and  profits. 


If  your  plans  call  for  a  new  web  offset 
press,  take  time  to  see  a  WEB  LEADER  in 
operation  and  talk  with  WEB  LEADER  users 
who  didn't  have  to  compromise  quality  to 
increase  productivity. 

Examine  the  profit  leader,  the  WEB 
LEADER  PRESS.  Call  206-228-6545  for 
information. 


Talk  to  the  Leader 


CTYYYT  WEBPRESS 
uAZVCQRPQRAnON 

829  Houser  Way  North,  Renton,  Washington  98055 
Telephone:  (206)  228-6545  Telex  152589 


Newsday  cable 
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Long  Island,  is  co-anchor. 

A  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and 
a  veteran  of  28  years  at  Newsday, 
Greene  previously  had  hosted  a  talk 
show  on  radio  station  WMCA  and 
gained  further  public  speaking  experi¬ 
ence  through  numerous  appearances 
around  the  country  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors. 

As  executive  editor,  Greene  decides 
what  stories  will  be  on  Inside  Newsday 
and  which  ones  will  be  filmed  by  the 
camera  crew. 

Greene  said  about  two-thirds  of  the 
stories  are  Long  Island-based  and  the 
other  third  are  national  and  interna¬ 
tional. 

The  staff  writers  for  Inside  Newsday 
get  most  of  their  stories  by  interviewing 
the  newspaper  reporters  about  their 
assignments  and  preparing  a  tv  version. 
“Think  of  it  as  a  reporter  doing  re¬ 
write,”  Greene  explained. 

To  make  up  for  the  fact  that  they 
have  one  film  crew  which  can  provide 
just  one  of  two  pieces  each  night, 
Greene  relies  on  “debriefings”  of 
Newsday  reporters  to  give  viewers 
more  insight  into  the  news. 

The  reporters  appearing  for  the  de¬ 
briefings,  which  run  about  four  mi¬ 
nutes,  receive  one  half-hour  of  over¬ 
time  pay.  Reporters  who  appear  for 
longer  periods  on  the  other  video  prog¬ 
rams  get  two  to  three  hours  of  overtime 
pay. 

Newsday  supports  its  video  prog¬ 
ramming  with  video  ads.  So  far,  there  is 
“available  space”  for  video  advertis¬ 
ing,  a  problem  partly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  most  Long  Island  advertisers 
are  inexperienced  in  using  television. 

Newsday  helps  advertisers  get  their 
feet  wet  in  video  by  subcontracting 
commercial  production  work  out  to 
local  video  houses.  The  production 
cost  of  a  30-second  spot  varies  with  the 


amount  of  complexity  in  the  ad,  but 
averages  around  $1,000. 

The  cost  of  a  30-second  spot  on  the 
Newsday  Channel  ranges  from  $45  to 
$109  per  day,  with  a  day  being  three 
showings.  The  varying  rates  depend 
on  the  frequency  and  “bulk”  specified 
in  the  contract. 

The  video  ads  also  offer  tie-ins  with 
newspaper  ads,  and  advertisers  using 
tie-ins  get  a  lower  rate  for  cable  time. 

The  Newsday  Channel  is  also  seek¬ 
ing  to  carry  infomercials  and  already 
features  a  six  minute  show  called  Flow¬ 
er  Time  which  is  produced  by  a  local 
nursery. 

Newsday’s  ad  department  is  explor¬ 
ing  producing  its  own  half-hour  “ad 
shows”  for  the  channel,  said  John 
Tewksbury,  cable  ad  manager  and 
formerly  assistant  retail  ad  manager. 

One  show  in  the  works  is  on  real 
estate  and  will  feature  camera  tours  of 
eight  model  homes  and  condominiums, 
with  each  home  getting  about  3  V*  min¬ 
utes  of  time.  Tewksbury  plans  to  open 
the  show  with  an  introduction  by 
Newsday’s  classified  ad  manager 
Robert  Hirsch,  who  will  give  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  local  real  estate  mar¬ 
ket  and  note  that  the  homes  being 
shown  are  also  advertised  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Saturday  real  estate  section. 

The  real  estate  show  will  run  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Tewksbury  is  planning  a  second  “ad 
show”  featuring  10  Long  Island  res¬ 
taurants  which  he  envisions  running  on 
Thursday  through  Saturday.  A  third 
possible  ad  show  will  feature  Long  Is¬ 
land  shopping  centers,  he  said. 

The  cost  of  the  ad  show  is  divided 
among  the  advertising  participants,  and 
Tewksbury  noted  their  cost  is  less  than 
what  it  would  be  to  produce  a  two  to 
three  minute  spot  on  their  own. 

Though  Newsday  is  still  developing 
video  advertising,  text  ads  on  the  chan¬ 
nel  sold  out  in  the  first  week  and  “has 
been  holding  up,”  Tewksbury  said. 

“We  have  sold  out,  but  I  hate  to  say 
that  for  down  the  road,  that’s  an  awful¬ 
ly  ambitious  statement,”  he  said.  He 


noted  that  advertisers  wanting  to  do 
video  “can  go  on  right  away”  while 
those  wanting  to  use  text  ads  have  “a 
week  or  two  wait.” 

Text  advertisers  can  choose  cable 
only,  but  they  pay  25%  more  for  their 
ads  than  if  they  take  advantage  of 
Newsday  Plus  which  ties-in  cable  and 
newspaper  ads. 

Most  contracts  are  for  13,  26,  or  52 
weeks  with  a  week  being  a  three-day 
run  of  eight  20  second  exposures  per 
day.  Day  rates  vary  from  $30  to  $73, 
depending  on  the  type  on  contract. 

Newsday  does  not  have  a  separate  ad 
staff  selling  cable  but  instead  relies  on 
an  incentive  program  based  on  re¬ 
venues  and  number  of  contracts  signed 
to  motivate  its  ad  people  to  sell  the 
Newsday  channel. 

Tewksbury  noted  that  there  is  “some 
precedent”  for  this  system  since  News- 
day  ad  sales  people  are  required  to  sell 
“nine  or  ten”  different  newspaper  pro¬ 
ducts  including  the  Sunday  magazine. 

“It  (cable)  takes  a  lot  of  sales  time, 
but  I  don’t  think  we’ve  made  a  mistake. 
We’ve  covered  an  awful  lot  of  ground 
very  quickly,”  Tewksbury  said, 
although  he  concedes  that  Newsday 
may  have  to  create  a  separate  cable 
sales  staff  “eventually.” 

“Although  our  staff  has  sold  against 
tv,  what  they’ve  sold  against  is  the 
waste  of  tv  in  this  market,”  commented 
Robert  Johnson,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer.  He  said  Newsday’s 
target  marketing  approach  to  cable  and 
the  tie-ins  with  the  newspaper  gives  the 
ad  staff  an  “effective  selling  tool.” 

To  get  the  text  cable  programming 
operational,  Newsday  installed  an 
Atex  Cable  Publication  System  which 
was  interfaced  with  the  paper’s  Atex 
front-end  system  for  editori^  and  clas¬ 
sifieds. 

The  80  megabyte  cable  computer 
system  was  “the  biggest  single  invest¬ 
ment”  in  the  system,  said  Julie  Raynor, 
manager  of  the  cable  channel.  “You 
need  to  get  the  computer  working  well 
before  you  can  effectively  create  prog¬ 
ramming,”  she  said. 

Besides  being  able  to  transfer  News¬ 
day’s  classifieds  into  a  cable  text  for¬ 
mat,  the  Atex  system  also  links  up  with 
an  alpha  geometric  graphics  system  for 
display  ads  provided  by  Norpak  ter¬ 
minals  and  Telidon  videotex  software. 

“In  terms  of  talent — the  artists,  the 
writers — we  needed  about  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  people  for  text  and 
video,”  Raynor  said,  “but  video  is 
much  more  labor  intensive  in  terms  of 
operation.  You  can  automate  the 
equivalent  functions  on  the  text  side.” 

She  said  her  department  has  29  peo¬ 
ple,  with  13  on  the  text  side  and  16  on 
the  video  side  including  Greene  and 
Hasby. 

Raynor  remarked  that  Newsday’s 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Newspapers  and  cable  TV: 

The  local  pros  in  news  and  service. 
Each  is  powerful.  Together  they're  dynamite. 

News  Cable 
Associates,  Inc. 

We  arrange  partnerships  that  work. 


Write  or  call: 

26  Upper  Rainbow  Trail 
Denville,  NJ  07834 

(201)  625-9373 


Or  see  us: 

Booth  504 
ANPA  Conference 
Las  Vegas 
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Count  on  us...  and  TV  Data. 

We  at  TV  Data  bring  you  complete  and  accurate  television  listings  and  editorial  features. 

Every  day,  we  deliver  a  unique  product  to  each  of  our  clients.  That  means  you  get  program 
information  for  the  channels  you  want,  in  the  format,  typeface  and  pointsize  you  specify. 
Delivered  by  wire  or  camera-ready. 

And  that’s  not  all !  As  an  additional  service,  TV  Data  provides  features  —  a  variety 
of  television-related  articles,  screened  photos,  interviews  and  puzzles. 

See  us  at  ANPA  /RI  in  Las  Vegas,  booth  1622. 

And  whatever  your  needs  for  television  coverage,  count  on  us...  and  TV  Data  ! 

1V3/\TA 

The  leader  in  TV  listings  and  TV  editorial  services. 

Northway  Plaza  /  Glens  Falls,  NY  12801  /  (518)  792-9914 


Toll-Free  Line  (800)  833-9581  /  New  York  Toll-Free  Line  (800)  462-1 110/  Toronto  Tie  Line(4 16)  366-93 19 

An  affiliate  of  United  Media  Enterprises 
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cable  text  programming  provides  “a 
value  added  service”  in  that  the  in¬ 
formation  was  “packaged  in  a  different 
way”  from  how  it  appeared  in  the 
newspaper.  She  explained  that  a  view¬ 
er  looking  at  movie  information  will  see 
in  addition  to  the  time  and  location  of 
the  theater  a  review  of  the  film. 

The  news  for  the  text  programming  is 
prepared  by  writers  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  Tiernan,  formerly  news 
editor. 

The  writers  don’t  merely  condense 
stories  from  the  newspaper  but  gather 
information  from  several  sources  in¬ 
cluding  wire  service  reports  and  con¬ 
versations  with  reporters. 

The  text  programming  cycle  begins 
at  6  a.m.  with  news  or  Go^  Morning 
Long  Island.  Throughout  the  day  are 
scheduled  programs  for  food,  home, 
technology,  real  estate,  theaters, 
museums,  local  events,  horoscopes, 
car  repair,  and  the  cable  equivalent  of 
just  about  every  feature  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  channel  also  features  hourly 
text  news  updates. 

Newsday  publishes  daily  the  full 
schedule  of  its  cable  programming,  in¬ 
cluding  what  times  the  ads  appear. 

Raynor  noted  that  as  new  as  the 
cable  channel  is,  Newsday  is  engaged 
in  “constant  program  development  and 
experimentation”  in  both  the  video  and 
text  fields. 

Right  now,  Newsday  shows  only  re¬ 
peats  of  its  video  programs  on  the 
weekends  as  well  as  repeating  them 
during  the  week,  which  Johnson  said 
hampered  the  sale  of  video  ads.  He  said 
the  move  to  develop  more  video  prog¬ 
rams  and  do  away  with  the  repeats 
should  attract  more  video  advertisers. 
Newsday  may  also  buy  outside  prog¬ 
ramming,  Johnson  said,  and  is  preview¬ 
ing  some  to  determine  if  they  fit  the 
channel’s  needs. 


As  both  the  amount  of  video  and  text 
programming  grows,  Raynor  said  “ulti¬ 
mately”  Newsday  might  “have  two 
channels,  one  video  and  one  interactive 
text.” 

Another  possibility  she  sees  is  hav¬ 
ing  one  video  channel  on  cable  with  the 
text  information  provided  through  tele¬ 
text  over  the  vertical  blanking  interval. 

Johnson  does  not  envision  Newsday 
having  an  all  video  channel  in  the  near 
future.  “There  are  enormous  resources 
required  just  to  do  a  one  hour  video 
show,”  he  said. 

With  all  the  amibitious  plans  for  its 
channel,  Newsday  still  must  answer 
the  biggest  question  of  all:  who’s 
watching. 

The  newspaper  will  take  the  first 
steps  to  answer  that  question  this 
month  with  a  telephone  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Belden  Associates.  Consum¬ 
er  Studies  and  Planning  International  is 
also  involved  in  the  research  as  a  con¬ 
sultant. 

The  June  survey  is  intended  more  for 
internal  use  to  see  if  Newsday  is  on  the 
right  track  with  its  cable  programming. 
That  survey  will  be  followed  up  by  a 
much  more  extensive  one  this  fall,  aJso 
by  Belden  and  CSPI,  which  will  seek  to 
provide  the  detailed  audience  figures 
needed  for  a  marketing  strategy. 

“First  viewership  is  needed,”  re¬ 
marked  publisher  Laventhol,  “and  the 
advertising  is  going  to  follow.  If  the 
programming  is  good  and  people  find  it 
useful,  then  it’s  going  to  be  useful  to  our 
advertisers.” 

Johnson  said  Newsday  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  channel  to  turn  a  profit  this 
year  and  its  projections  “show  the  de¬ 
ficit  will  decrease  rather  substantially 
over  the  next  few  years.” 

Johnson  commented  that  Newsday 
has  not  budgeted  a  rate  increase  for 
the  cable  channel  this  year  and  “has  no 
plans  to  raise  rates”  in  the  next  few 
months.  He  said  the  research  set  for  the 
fall  is  intended  to  give  the  paper  “a 
clear  indication  if  we’re  in  the  ball  park 
with  our  current  rates.” 


Diamond  Shamrock^ 


Information  Resource. 

For  answers  about  this  Fortune  500  domestic  integrated 
oil  and  gas  company,  please  call: 


Charles  Yoakum 
Manager.  Media  Relations 

Ginger  Shearburn 
Press  Relations  Specialist 


Business  Phone 
214-922-2818 


214-922-2822 


Home  Phone 
214-446-0647 


817-267-1480 


Diamond  Shamrock 
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Dallas.  Texas  75201 


$6.6  billion  spent 
on  papers  in  1982 

Americans  spent  $6.66  billion  to  buy 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  1982, 
according  to  estimates  reported  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

This  shows  a  7.3%  increase  over 
what  they  spent  in  1981  to  read  the  na¬ 
tion’s  1,710  daily  newspapers  and  768 
Sunday  papers. 

Expenditures  by  readers  for  daily 
newspapers  showed  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  increase,  up  7.6%  to  $4.69  bil¬ 
lion.  Expenditures  for  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  rose  6.5%  to  $1.97  billion. 

Each  weekday  Americans  bought  an 
estimated  62.4  million  daily  newspapers 
and  each  Sunday  an  estimated  56.2 
million  newspapers.  The  expenditure 
estimates  are  based  on  each  paper’s 
single  copy  rate. 

As  reported  earlier  by  the  Bureau, 
newspaper  advertising  expenditures 
also  increased  for  the  same  period,  up 
7.1%  from  $16.53  billion  in  1981  to 
$17.69  billion  in  1982.  Together,  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  spent  $24.35  billion 
on  newspapers  last  year. 


Wick  group  buys 
Arizona  weekly 

Wick  Newspapers  has  announced  the 
addition  of  the  Eastern  Arizona  Courier, 
Safford,  to  its  family  of  Arizona  papers. 

The  interests  of  Robert  E.  Gentry  in 
the  10,000-plus  circulation  weekly  were 
purchased  in  early  March  by  the  Wick 
Newspaper  group,  and  Frank  H.  Newell 
was  named  publisher. 

The  acquisition  expands  to  seven  the 
number  of  newspapers  in  Arizona  own¬ 
ed  by  the  Wick  organization.  Others  are 
the  Sierra  Vista  Herald-Dispatch,  Green 
Valley  News-Sun,  Nogales  Internation¬ 
al,  Arizona  Range  News,  Willcox;  San 
Pedro  Valley  News-Sun,  Benson,  and 
the  Bisbee  Daily  Review. 

Wick  Newspapers  is  a  group  of  28 
daily,  weekly  and  specialty  newspapers 
in  13  states. 

The  publisher  of  the  new  member  of 
the  Wick  Arizona  Group  is  from  Sidney, 
Nebr.,  where  for  the  past  three  years  he 
served  as  publisher  of  the  Sidney  Tele¬ 
graph,  a  tri-weekly. 

Cameras  in  court 

For  the  first  time,  tv  and  atflEcamera 
photo^aphers  began  courtroom  cover¬ 
age  this  week  in  Boulder  of  a  murder 
case  under  a  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
experiment. 
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You’re  looking  at  an  affordable,  computerized 
classified  advertising  system  that  can  help  you 
increase  your  ad  lineage.  ..from  day  one. 


APT-ONE  puts  total  control  of  the 
classified  ad  selling  process  where 
it  belongs — at  the  fingertips  of 
the  ad  takers. 

The  APT-ONE  multiple-segment 
screen  enables  the  ad  taker  to 
display  and  manipulate  concurrently 
all  of  the  information  he  or  she  needs 
to  sell,  set,  quote,  and  bill  the  ad. 

And  the  APT-ONE  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Help  (CASH)  Pro¬ 
gram  puts  highly  customized  selling 
prompts  on  any  subject  right  before 
the  ad  taker’s  eyes.  Better  prompts 
mean  longer  ads;  higher  classified 
ad  lineage  means  higher  profits. 


No  other  system  offers  nearly  as 
many  profit-generating  features  for 
the  price  of  an  APT-ONE,  a  price  any 
modest-size  newspaper  can  afford. 

Expand  it 

You  can  expand  the  duties  of  the 
APT-ONE  into  the  areas  of  editorial, 
composing,  and  business  office  as 
desired.  Or,  it  will  interface  easily 
with  other  computers  already 
handling  those  tasks. 

But  for  now,  just  concentrate  on 
this:  the  APT-ONE  has  consistently 
increased  ad  lineage... up  to  15%  in 
one  year.  Picture  what  that  means  to 
your  bottom  line. 


For  more  information,  contact 
Applied  Printing  Technologies,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Delta  Data  Systems 
Corporation,  2595  Metropolitan 
Drive,  Trevose,  PA  19047.  Or  call 
215-322-5400. 


C  Delta  Data  DDS-018 
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Staying  on  top  of  the  news— and  the 
competition— requires  greater  efficiency 
than  ever  before.  That’s  why  Atex  news¬ 
paper  systems  are  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world. 

Since  1973,  we’ve  been  extending  the 
limits  of  technology,  offering  newspapers 
better,  faster,  more  efficient  and  depend¬ 
able  ways  to  manage  copy  flow,  from 
story  and  ad  creation  to  production. 

Because  we  understand  how  newspa¬ 
pers  operate,  we  know  that  no  two  papers 
are  exactly  alike.  Each  Atex  installation 
is  designed  to  meet  your  needs,  from 
writing  and  editing  to  selling  advertising. 


MPOWERFUlMMUUieeMCMT 

ram  forpubiishirs 

Atex  newspaper  systems  are  one  sure  way 
publishers  of  small,  medium  and  large  news¬ 
papers  can  gain  a  competitive  advantage  by 
controlling  costs  and  producing  a  more  sale¬ 
able  product. 

The  paperless  world  of  Atex  allows  you 
to  take  advantage  of  electronic  text  editing 
throughout  your  paper,  so  you  can; 

□  reduce  costs  by  maximizing  staff  efficiency, 
by  conserving  materials  and  by  maintain¬ 
ing  tighter  controls  over  production 

□  boost  sales  productivity 

□  improve  writing,  editing  and  advertising 
quality 

□  streamline  customer  service 

□  increase  clerical  efficiency 

□  improve  decision-making  with  more 
timely,  accurate  information 

□  reduce  typesetting  costs 


MRFWFRFFDOMOFTHFPRFSS 

FORFDFrORSMHDRFPORTFRS 

With  Atex  systems  for  every  size  news¬ 
paper,  reporters  and  editors  enjoy  a  new  kind 
of  visual  and  verbal  freedom.  Features  have 
been  designed  to  help  newspapers  meet 
deadlines  while  producing  highest  quality 
copy: 

□  Electronic  "cut  and  paste”  for  fast,  easy 
editing;  accurate  copy  fitting 

□  Split  screen  display  lets  you  work  easily 
from  notes,  update  stories,  write  budgets 

□  Automatic  wire  service  sorting  and  routing; 
key  word  and  “Urgent”  alerts 

□  Electronic  page  layout  for  editorial  control 
over  composition 

□  Fast  information  retrieval  from  electronic 
library 

□  Password  system  to  protect  your 
confidentiality 
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MtEX  BITS  YOUR  MKR  OUT  OYBIROOnRUSHERS 

OMTIMe-CYERYTIME!  YYORlUmOEOmiOOIIMTtX 

No  Atex  system  has  ever  become  obso-  □  USA  Today,  Washington,  DC 
lete!  In  fact,  through  hardware  and  software  □  New  York  University,  New  York 
enhancements,  systems  installed  in  the  early  □  The  Boston  Herald,  Massachusetts 
1970’s,  are  as  up-to-date  as  our  most  recently  □  Rochester  Post  Bulletin,  Minnesota 
installed  systems.  While  we  are  constantly  □  Austin  American  Statesman, Texas 
developing  new  products  for  the  newspaper  □  Booth  Newspapers,  Maine 
industry,  we  always  design-in  compatibility  □  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  Kansas 
with  our  existing  systems.  □  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Pennsylvania 

□  Patriot  Ledger,  Massachusetts 

□  Hendersonville  Times-News, 

North  Carolina 


MURE  SMES  MUR  MORE  COHTROl 
FORMOUERTISIRB  MARMOERS 

Classified  and  Display  Advertising  is  the 
financial  backbone  of  every  size  newspaper. 
And  by  streamlining  the  entire  process,  Atex 
lets  sales  personnel  spend  more  time  selling 
and  less  time  doing  clerical  work.  The  system 
automatically  figures  ad  linage,  computes 
costs,  and  initiates  typesetting  and  billing. 

A  single  keystroke  brings  ad  order  forms, 
phone  directories,  signatures,  box  numbers 
and  much  more  to  the  screen.  In  short,  Atex 
offers: 

□  increased  time  for  “selling  up" 

□  fewer  keystrokes;  fewer  errors 

□  accurate  quotes  with  customer 
ON  THE  PHONE 

□  automatic  tracking  of  credit  problems 

□  easy  composition  for  extra  linage 

□  better  customer  service 

□  accurate  billing  information 

□  reports  when  and  how  you  want  them 


SAFETY  RET  KEEPS  YOUR 
REYYSPAPERUPARDRURRIRB. 

SAFETY  NET is  the  combination  of  our 
distributed  database  and  COPYSAFE’" arch¬ 
itecture,  ourTRACE"'24-hour-a-day  remote 
diagnostic  system,  the  industry's  largest 
network  of  field  ser¬ 
vice  engineers  and  ■■■■■ 
parts  depots,  the 
HELP! 

program  and  our 

complete  customer 

service,  documen- 

tation  and  training  ^ 

programs.  \\\\\\\m 


SUPEmORTECRROlOOY: 
ROWAROIRTRE FUTURE 

We  built  our  reputation  with  systems  for 
the  world’s  largest  newspapers.  Now,  Atex 
performance  is  available  on  small  and 
medium-sized  systems,  tool 

For  high  performance  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Editorial  software,  ergonomically- 
designed  terminals.  Cable  TV,  Library, 
Graphics  and  Pagination  systems  today,  and 
direct  output  systems  tomorrow,  look  to  Atex. 
The  Leader. 


32  Wiggins  Avenue 
Bedford.  MA  01730 
Phone  (61 7)  275-8300 


Oslo.  Pans,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  Sao  Paulo.  Stockholm. 


A  KODAK  COMPANY 


The  Washington  Post  invites  readers  to  look 
at  life  with  columnist  Judy  Mann:  .  .  you’ll 
laugh.  You’ll  cry.  You’ll  get  angry.  And  you’ll 
celebrate  yourself  and  others.” 

A  standout  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 

1150  15th  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 
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Rowlings 


Dunn-Ennix 


James  L.  Booth  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Evening  Independent  to  succeed  Jack 
Alexander,  who  took  early  retire¬ 
ment  May  31. 

In  other  promotions  resulting  from 
Alexander’s  retirement,  JoN  Wilson 
moved  from  the  editorial  board  to  re¬ 
place  Booth  as  executive  sports  editor, 
and  Kay  Masters  moved  from  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  to  the  editorial  board. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Kathryn  S.  Kahler  has  joined  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Newhouse 
Newspapers  as  energy/resources  re¬ 
porter  on  the  national  staff.  She  former¬ 
ly  was  science/medical  reporter  with 
Gannett  Westchester  Newspapers. 


The  information 
specialists  at 
Phillips 
Petroleum 
will  help  you. 
Call  us. 


Bill  Adams 
Dan  Harrison 
Jere  Smith 
Susan  Stoffle 
Dave  Dryden 
Bill  Flesher 
Research  & 
Jerry  Regan 


(918)  661-5224 
(918)  661-5204 
(918)  661-4982 
(918)  661-4974 
(918)  661-4987 
(918)  661-6760 
Development 
(918)  661-8727 


John  D.  Rawlings  has  joined  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor.  Rawlings  went  to 
San  Jose  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er,  where  he  was  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Previously  he  was  with  the  Miami 
Herald. 

Rawlings  replaces  Terry  Galvin, 
who  joined  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

♦  *  * 

Rick  Rogers  was  named  retail 
advertising  director  of  the  Baltimore 
News  American.  He  was  assistant  re¬ 
tail  manager  of  the  Washington  Star 
when  that  newspaper  ceased  publica¬ 
tion. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gregory  J.  Ptacin,  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig,  to  succeed  Walter  A. 
Barker,  who  is  retiring.  Ptacin  was 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

if  in  H/L 

Anne  Stuart,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  A/ic/i/gnn  Nurse  magazine  and 
a  reporter  with  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Gazette,  joined  the  suburban  reporting 
staff  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News. 

Steve  DelGiacco  was  named 
assistant  news  editor  from  copy  editor, 
and  Robert  Bellafiore,  a  recent 
State  University  at  Albany  graduate, 
joined  the  staff  as  a  city  desk  assistant. 


Sandra  Dunn-Ennix  was  named 
research  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency.  She  holds  a  docto¬ 
rate  in  social  psychology  from  Stanford 
University  and  most  recently  was  with 
Philip  Morris,  U.S.A.,  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  to  design,  conduct  and  evaluate 
studies  on  the  factors  influencing 
cigarette  consumption.  As  a  project 
consultant  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy,  she  directed  studies  measuring 
the  economic  and  psychological  effects 
of  reduced  energy  on  consumers. 

*  *  * 

Dave  White,  picture  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  News,  was  named  features  edi¬ 
tor  of  morning  and  afternoon  editions 
of  the  newspaper.  His  replacement 
under  the  new  title  of  graphics  editor  is 
Nancy  Tobin,  former  picture  editor  of 
the  defunct  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

*  *  * 

Gaylord  Whiting,  who  went  to 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  part  of  a 
Knight-Ridder  developmental  program 
and  served  in  an  interim  job  as  acting 
vicepresident  of  advertising,  will  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  president  for  two 
months  and  then  spend  time  in  editorial 
as  part  of  his  development  program. 

if  if  if 

James  A.  Carrithers  has  been 
named  circulation  promotion  manager 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver. 
Most  recently  he  was  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
and  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Dick  West  was  promoted  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Saraso¬ 
ta  (Fla.)  Herald  Tribune,  suceeding 
Wayne  Pittman,  who  retired  after  25 
years  in  the  post.  West  joined  the  staff 
in  1964  and  was  promoted  to  classified 
sales  manager  in  1980.  Phil  Loyd, 
with  the  newspaper  since  1979  as  a  clas¬ 
sified  sales  representative,  was  prom¬ 
oted  to  assistant  classified  manager. 


IN  THE  NEWS 
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Two  national  newspaper  sales  spe¬ 
cialists,  Clarence  Zaitz  and  Jack  K. 
Graeme,  were  each  named  a  manager 
of  newspaper  sales  by  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational.  John  E.  Mantle,  senior 
vicepresident  and  director  of  newspap¬ 
er  services,  said  they  will  work  with 
Donald  J.  Brydon,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  group  newspapers  sales,  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  newspaper  sales  and  services 
task  force  throught  the  country. 

Zaitz  was  regional  sales  executive 
for  newspapers  based  in  San  Diego  for 
four  years. 

Graeme  has  been  regional  sales  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Michiean  since  last  summer. 

4c  ^  :|e 

Victor  H.  Hanson  II  has  been 
named  publisher  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
Co.  He  continues  as  president  of  the 
company  which  publishes  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  Huntsville  Times  and  Hunt¬ 
sville  News,  and  serves  as  agent  for  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald. 

He  is  the  third  member  of  the  Hanson 
family  to  be  named  publisher.  His 
father,  the  late  Clarence  B.  Hanson, 
Jr.,  became  publisher  and  president  in 
1945  and  was  chairman  of  the  board 
from  1980  until  his  recent  death. 

4c  *  ♦ 

Katherine  Ackerman,  a  former 
librarian  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
formed  Katherine  Ackerman  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  an  information  brokerage  firm  pro¬ 
viding  institutions  and  individuals  with  a 
variety  of  data  and  materials.  The  office  is 
in  Chicago. 

4c  4(  4c 

Lynne  Watkins  has  joined  Selec¬ 
tive  Media  Services  as  sales  manager. 
SMS,  a  subsidiary  of  A.H.  Belo  Corp., 
is  a  Dallas  alternate  distribution  com¬ 
pany.  Most  recently,  Watkins  was  cus¬ 
tomer  training  manager  and  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  United  Technologies 
Communications  Company. 


Kendall  E.  Bagge  is  the  new 
general  manager  of  the  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  assumes  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  John  C.  Orr,  who  held  the 
title  of  publisher  and  has  left  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Bagge  joined  Dow  Jones  in  1971  as  an 
advertising  salesman  for  Barron’s 
weekly.  After  a  stint  as  ad  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Dal¬ 
las,  he  returned  to  Barron’s  as  South¬ 
west  regional  ad  sales  manager.  In 
1980,  Bagge  moved  to  New  York  as 
U.S.  advertising  manager  for  the  Asian 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal  Weekly.  This  past 
February  he  went  to  Hong  Kong  as 
associate  advertising  director  of  the 
Asian  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Lager  has  been  named 
display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  moving  from 
display  advertising  manager  for  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News.  He  succeeded 
Vernon  Cornish,  who  left  the  post 
last  year  to  become  director  of  market¬ 
ing  of  World  Radio. 

4e  4(  4c 

Hugh  Dickson,  a  former  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper  man  with  corporate  pub¬ 
lic  relations  experience,  was  named  the 
first  fulltime  director  of  the  British  Col¬ 
umbia  and  Yukon  Community  News¬ 
papers  Association.  He  is  based  in  the 
Vancouver  office  of  the  association. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Newspaper 
Purchasing  Management  Association 
elected  at  the  meeting  in  Dallas  are: 

Seated,  from  left,  Charles  E.  Bourkeof 
the  Boston  Globe,  president,  and  David 
Stern  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  first 
vicepresident.  Standing,  from  left:  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Oat,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
Co.,  second  vicepresident;  Stephen  S. 
Grant,  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun- 
Sentinel,  treasurer,  and  Robert  Comer, 
Dayton  Newspapers,  secretary. 


Denis  Horgan,  associate  editor  of 
Northeast  magazine  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  was  named  assistant 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  effective  July  5. 

Irene  Driscoll  was  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
the  newsdesk. 

Horgan  began  his  career  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  and  later  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bangkok  World  in  Thai¬ 
land.  He  also  spent  10  years  at  the 
Washington  Star  in  charge  of  lifestyle, 
foreign  and  politics  desks.  Driscoll  has 
been  with  the  Courant  nearly  15  years. 
She  was  assistant  state  editor  before 
being  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor  in  1980. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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EDITS  NEW  AAAGAZINE— John  Parkyn  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  new  locally  edited  Sunday 
magazine.  Sunshine,  which  will  be  introduced 
October  2  by  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel. 

Parkyn  edited  California  Today  the  past  five 
years  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  His  newspaper 
magazine  experience  includes  seven  years  as 
editor  of  Topic  magazine  at  the  Miami  Herald. 
Prior  to  the  Herald,  Parkyn  was  associate  editor  of 
the  Weekend  Telegraph  magazine  in  London.  His 
experience  also  includes  a  stint  as  editor  of  West¬ 
ward  Magazine  at  the  London  News  Chronicle  and 
features  editor  for  Woman's  Illustrated,  a  weekly 
magazine  published  by  Amalgamated  Press  of 
London. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  of  the  Bliss 
family  ownership  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  was  celebrated  at  the  annual 
Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet  April  20. 
The  paper  is  138  years  old. 

Publisher/editor  Robert  W.  Bliss,  cen¬ 
ter,  is  the  third  generation  of  the  family  in 
the  business  and  is  flanked  by  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  members,  Crandell  (left), 
vicepresident/marketing,  and  Sidney, 
assistant  general  manager.  The  latter  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Sidney  H.  Bliss,  co¬ 
publisher  with  Robert  from  1 937  to  1 969. 


Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


Promotions  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
include: 

Walter  E.  Moore,  currently  retail 
advertising  manager,  to  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  succeeds  Bert 
WiNROW,  who  is  now  director  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

G.  F.  Wilson  Jr.,  Union-Tribune 
marketing  services  manager  and  assis¬ 
tant  retail  advertising  manager,  to  retail 
advertising  manager. 

Nancy  Coleman,  copy  chief,  to 
succeed  Wilson  as  marketing  services 
manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ross  M.  Hagen,  a  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  newsman  has  been  named 
associate  director  of  the  University  of 
Iowa’s  Office  of  Public  Information 
and  University  Relations. 


Mal  Deans,  journalism  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  was 
named  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
reader  representative  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver.  While  con¬ 
tinuing  his  teaching  duties.  Deans  will 
investigate,  report  and  comment  on 
reader  complaints  and  questions  about 
the  newspaper’s  performance  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  news.  He  will  not  be  a  regular 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  and  re¬ 
ports  only  to  Ralph  Looney,  editor, 
and  Ben  Blackburn,  managing 
editor. 

H.  Robert  Schadewald  was 
appointed  marketing  director  of  the 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review, 
directing  the  advertising,  circulation 
and  promotional  activities  of  the  news¬ 
paper’  Schadewald’s  previous  posi¬ 
tions  include  advertising  director  at 
Capital  Newspapers  and  classified 
manager  of  the  late  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

♦  5(5  » 

Linda  L.  Zacker  and  Thaworn 
Phatinawin  joined  the  Daily  News  of 
Los  Angeles  as  telephone  sales  mana¬ 
ger  and  audio  visual  specialist,  respec¬ 
tively.  Zacker  was  with  Thomas  Tem¬ 
poraries,  Pasadena,  where  she  was 
branch  manager.  Phatinawin  previous¬ 
ly  was  a  freelancer,  producing  multi¬ 
image  presentations  for  various  com- 


Russell  J.  Jandoli  is  resigning  as 
head  of  the  department  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  at  St.  Bonaventure  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.Y.,  effec¬ 
tive  August  31  after  almost  35  years  in 
the  post.  He  will  continue  teaching  a 
fulltime  schedule. 

Dr.  Jandoli  founded  the  department 
of  journalism  at  St.  Bonaventure  in 
1949,  and  possibly  holds  the  longest  un¬ 
interrupted  service  record  of  any  de¬ 
partment  chairman  in  the  country. 


Deaths 


Arthur  D.  Wright  Jr.,  62,  senior 
vicepresident  in  New  England  states 
for  Landon  Associates  Inc. ,  newspaper 
advertising  representatives,  died  May 
25. 

:)(:)(  3|( 

Frank  Triplett  Long,  57,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Greenwood 
(Miss.)  Commonwealth,  died  May  25. 
He  was  general  manager  from  1967  to 
1982,  when  he  retired  for  health 
reasons.  He  joined  the  newspaper  as 
editor  and  general  manager  and  earlier 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star. 

:fc  :(c  :<( 

Robert  Stuart  List,  80,  advertis¬ 
ing  director-general  manager  of  the  old 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph  from  1935  to 
1953,  died  May  10.  He  was  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  American  from  1953  to 
1960,  and  president  of  the  Chicago 
America  Publishing  Co.,  from  1956  to 
1969. 

9(c  *  « 

Gordon  Pritchard,  70,  former 
chief  photographer  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  died  May  10.  He  was  an  aerial 
photographer  for  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II  and  la¬ 
ter  was  one  of  the  photographers  sent 
to  Allied-occupied  Europe  to  docu¬ 
ment  horrors  of  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps.  After  23  years  with  the  Gazette, 
he  became  chief  photographer  for  the 
Canadian  Olympic  Association  in  the 
late  60s. 
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Notes  on  people _ 

The  man  who  bid  for  the  Washington  Post 


A  page-one  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  June  1  with  a  full-page  jump  to  A 10 
marked  50  years  to  the  day  that  the 
newspaper  “then  a  distinguished 
wreck,  was  sold  at  bankruptcy  for 
$825,000  to  a  financier  who  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  newspaper  business.” 

The  newspaper,  founded  in  1877,  had 
fallen  on  Great  Depression  times  and 
on  “extravagant  mismanagement  of  its 
owner,  Edward  Beale  McLean,  whose 
wife,  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  sported 
the  Hope  Diamond.” 

The  International  Paper  Co.  forced 
the  bankruptcy  sale  on  the  steps  of  the 
newspaper’s  longtime  home  to  collect 
$700,000. 

The  final  offer  of  $825,000  came  from 
a  38-year-old  lawyer  George  E.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Jr.,  who  refused  to  say  whom  he 
was  representing. 

Hamilton  went  inside  but  still  did  not 
identify  the  new  owner.  It  was  12  days 
more,  after  court  confirmation  of  the 


10,000  and  still  writing 

At  the  end  of  May,  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Progress,  Jonathan  Marshall,  told 
readers  he  was  writing  his  10,000th 
editorial.  Admitting  that  is  hardly  a  re¬ 
cord,  Marshall  added,  “But  in  another 
20  years  I  think  I  will  claim  the  record.” 

Recalling  that  beginning  in  1%3  he 
expected  to  be  deeply  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  community  and  its 
people,  Marshall  continued,  “Even 
though  we  must  sometimes  step  on  toes 
and  take  unpopular  stands,  a  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper  should  be  outspoken  and 
should  challenge  its  readers  to  think 
and  question  local  officials.” 
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sale  that  Eugene  Meyer  was  identified. 
He  paid  the  total  at  once  and  estab¬ 
lished  The  Washington  Post  Company. 

The  story  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts, 
author  of  “The  Washington  Post:  The 
First  100  Years,”  noted  it  would  be 
nearly  10  years  before  the  Post  showed 
a  profit  and  not  until  1954  when  Meyer 
and  son-in-law  Philip  L.  Graham 
bought  the  morning  Times-Herald  that 
financial  success  was  assured. 

This  June  1  anniversary  story  was 
marked  by  Roberts’  interview  with  the 
lawyer  whose  bill  for  being  the  secret 
bidder  was  $20,000,  which  Meyer 
promptly  paid. 

Roberts  describes  Hamilton  as  “a 
lean,  agile  and  still  active  88”  who  said 
Meyer  told  him  of  offering  $5  million  in 
1929  but  found  the  paper  not  for  sale. 
Secrecy  was  imperative  at  the  bidding, 
Meyer  admonished  Hamilton,  because 
“the  price  would  go  way  up  if  I’m 
known  to  be  interested.” 


The  editor  added, “Our  job  is  to  be 
the  eyes  and  ears,  and  often  the  consci¬ 
ence,  of  our  community.” 


Triple-threat  journalist 

A  newsman  long  active  in  print,  radio 
and  television.  Gene  Amole,  was 
chosen  Lowell  Thomas  Journalist  of 
the  Year  in  a  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Colorado  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists/Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


A  columnist  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  since  1977,  Amole  was  co¬ 
founder,  columnist  and  contributing 
editor  for  Denver  Magazine. 

Amole  is  also  an  announcer  and  part 
owner  of  classical  music  radio  station 
KVOD-fm.  He  has  been  active  in  tele¬ 
vision  since  1952  and  at  one  time  or 
another  has  had  programs  on  all  four 
commercial  channels  and  Denver’s 
public  broadcasting  station. 


His  career  began  in  Denver  radio  in 
1942  and  included  stints  as  a  free  lance 
foreign  correspondent.  His  stories  on 
the  Korean  War  ran  in  the  Denver  Post. 

In  1956,  Amole  and  partner  Ed 
Koepke  founded  radio  station  KDEN 
and  the  following  year  began  KVOD. 

Also  during  the  society’s  annual  din¬ 
ner  the  Educator  of  the  Year  award 
went  to  Fred  Shook  of  Colorado  State 
University’s  Department  of  Technical 
Journalism. 

The  University  of  Colorado’s  stu¬ 
dent  chapter  of  SDX  gave  its  annual 
“Big  Hat”  award  to  Joe  McGowan, 
Associated  Press  bureau  chief,  for  his 
contributions  to  journalism  education 
in  Colorado. 


when  the  Delaware  County  Daily  Times  first  ran 
the  Birthday  Game,  they  received  nearly  1 2,000 
entries  a  week.  Today,  four  renewals  and  S9 
consecutive  weeks  later,  it's  still  pulling  12,000 
entries  every  week! 

The  Birthday  Came  also  played  a  big  part  in 
easing  the  Times'  transition  from  an  afterrKK)n 
broadsheet  to  a  morning  tab.  Despite  the  format 
change,  circulation  has  jumped  4%  over  last 
year.  Single  copy  is  up,  too! 
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haven'f  run  it  yet,  try  it.  You'll  see  why  more  than 
55“  I  of  Birthday  Game  buyers  renew. 

Call  today  for  more  details:  (203)  562-1133 

Or  write:  William  T.  Guthrie,  Vice  President, 
The  lackson  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  8715, 
New  Haven,  CT  0651 5 
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PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 


Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 


At  Dow  Jones,  computer  networking 
is  key  to  production  efficiency 


Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.  and  its 
most  widely  known  publicaton,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  are  again  making 
newspaper  production  news. 

A  pioneer  in  internal  communica¬ 
tions  networks,  in  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion  of  camera-ready  pages  to  printing 
plants  around  the  country  and  in  the 
development  of  a  flatbed  laser 
platemaker,  Dow  Jones  currently  is  in¬ 
volved  in  three  new  projects  connected 
with  automation. 

It  has  been  a  busy  13  years  for  the 
company’s  engineering,  production, 
communications  and  computer  ser¬ 
vices  staffs  since  DowCom,  an  internal 
system  for  storing  and  forwarding 
news,  was  put  into  use. 

Today,  2.2  million  copies  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  are  printed  five  days  a  week  in  four 
regional  editions  at  17  sites.  Type  is  set 
and  pages  are  composed  at  five  plants 
and  beamed  by  satellite  to  the  others. 
At  the  heart  of  this  production  concept 
are  powerful  dual  computer  systems  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chicopee,  Mass,  and  Dallas, 


Tex.  Installed  a  year  ago,  these  Com¬ 
position  Systems,  Inc.  (CSI)  systems 
“talk”  to  each  other  and  to  remote  pro¬ 
duction  plants  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
Naperville,  Ill.  and  Orlando,  Fla. 

“Computers  don’t  know — or  care — 
if  the  others  are  in  the  next  room  or 
2,500  miles  away,”  Robert  R.  Brooks, 
manager  of  special  projects  for  Dow 
Jones’  Computer  Services  Facility  in 
South  Brunswick,  N.J.  says  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  system. 

The  flow  of  copy  is  awesome  in  its 
complexity.  And  yet  it  retains  many 
aspects  of  the  old  “hot  metal”  days. 

Most  editors  and  reporters  in  Journal 
editorial  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  use  manual  typewriters,  turning 
out  stories  in  takes,  with  multi-column 
heads  written  on  separate  sheets.  Copy 
from  reporters  on  assignment  arrives 
by  teletype  over  DowCom.  Hard  copy 
is  edited  and  then  carried  to  the  wire- 
room  to  be  transmitted,  in  takes,  by  tele¬ 
phone  facsimile  to  either  Chicopee  or 
Dallas.  Arriving  at  the  rate  of  one  page 


every  20  seconds  during  peak  hours,  it 
is  entered  from  terminals  by  10  pun¬ 
chers  (six  in  Chicopee,  four  in  Dallas) 
in  the  CSI  systems.  Then  it  is  proofread 
at  a  terminal,  and  typeset  at  the  five 
composing  sites  via  DowCom.  A  hard 
copy  is  sent  to  New  York  by  the  Dow¬ 
Com  system  for  another  check  against 
the  original  copy.  Corrections  are  made 
in  a  similar  cycle. 

Stock  tables  from  the  wire  services 
go  directly  to  the  CSI  system  in  Chi¬ 
copee  and  Dallas,  but  text  is  read  four 
times  before  it  goes  to  press. 

After  typesetting  and  page  composi¬ 
tion  in  the  five  production  plants,  a 
glossy  print  of  each  page  is  scanned  and 
then  digitized  for  satellite  transmission 
to  the  remaining  12  printing  sites. 

Chicopee  sends  pages  to  South 
Brunswick  and  White  Oak,  Md.; 
Naperville  transmits  to  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  Sharon,  Pa.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  Highland,  111.;  Dallas  to  Beaumont, 
Tex.;  Palo  Alto  to  Seattle,  Denver  and 
Riverside,  Calif.;  and  Orlando  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.  and  LaGrange,  Ga. 

The  laser  platemaking  system  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dow  Jones  engineers  is 
used  in  the  four  midwestern  printing 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Finding  the  exhibitors . 

EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO.  EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


Alan  Imaging  Products . 2250 

Alphatype  Corp./Berthold  Group . 2232 

American  Bell . 1630 

American  Bell  Consumer  Products . 1754 

American  Printer . 920 

American  Zela  Inc . 2277 

Anchor/LithKemKo . 1376 

Anitec  Image  Corp . 1008 

ANPA,  ANPA/RI,  ANPA  Foundation. 

ANPA  Credit  Bureau,  Inc . 1140 

Application  Engineering  Corp . 1976 

Applied  Learning  Corp . 2212 

Associated  Press . 1202 

Atex  Inc . 122 

AT&T,  The  Bell  System . 1902 

The  Austin  Co . 1478 

Autologic  Inc . 1446 

Autronics  Corp . 608 

Baldwin-Gegenheimer  Div . 1418 

BASF  Systems  Corp . 1402 

Beaudreau  Electric  Inc . 1970 

Bell  &  Howell . 1578 

Bibliographic  Retrieval  Service . 1972 

B.  H.  Bunn  Co . 1476 

Butler  Automatic  Inc . 1802 

Camex  Inc . 1534 

Cannon-Cross  Inc . 502 

Capital  Elevator  Sales  Co . 1018 

Cheshire/ A  Xerox  Co . 1172 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co . 572 

Cary  Co.  Inc . 1660 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co . 2022 

CIP  Inc . 340 

CK  Optical  Co.  Inc . 1878 

Collier-Jackson  Inc . 1252 

Composition  Systems  Inc . 1856 

Compugraphic  Corp . 1422 

Computek . 266 

Computer  Video  Systems  Inc . 1302 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply  Inc . 412 

Creative  Data  Systems  Inc . 1044 

Crosfield  Data  Systems  Inc . 766 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery . 1980 


Dar-Mar  Inc . 1879 

Data  Sciences  Inc . 408 

Delta  Data  Systems . 1234 

Dent-X  Corp . 2206 

Denver  Design  Associates . 1016 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp . 602 

Diamond  Graphic  Service  Corp . 503 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 1256 

Dunn  Technology  Inc . 914 
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Durbin  Associates . 816 

Duro  Roller  Co.  Inc . 606 

Dynaric  Inc . 1714 

E.A.M.  Industries . 877 

Eastman  Kodak  Co . 122 

Ebway  Industries  Inc . 418 

Eclectic  Co.  Inc . 1870 

ECRM . 1122 

Editor  &  Publisher . 1366 

Enkel  Corp . 1348 

EOCOM  Electronic  Systems . 1510 

Ferag  Inc . 854 

Flex-O-Line  Inc . 770 

Flint  Ink  Corp . 1828 

Fluorographic  Services  Inc . 2070 

R.  Foster  Co . 1779 

J.  A.  Freeman  &  Son . 1020 

General  Photo  Products . 1502 

Goss  Products,  Graphic  Systems  Div., 

Rockwell  International . 922 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  and  Consulting 

Services . 366 

Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio  Inc . 1134 

Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc . 2066 

Graphic  Products  Corp . 918 

Gulf  Coast  System  Design  Co . 506 

Gutenberg  Expositions . 1971 

H.A.B.  Chemical  Co.  Inc . 2056 

Hall  Systems  Inc.  &  George  R.  Hall . 2140 

Harris  Graphics  Corp . 622 

Hastech  Inc . 6040 

HCM  Graphic  Systems  Inc . 866 

Hercules  Inc . 140 

Horizon  Chemical  &  Supply . 1272 

Howson-Algraphy  Inc . 518 

IBM  Corp . 1810 

IDAB  Inc . 1434 

Ideal  Equipment  Co.  Ltd . 2280 

Information  International  Inc . 1572 

Ingenuity  Inc . 2256 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 1918 

Intercorp  Ltd . 1066 

International  Newspaper  Promotion 

Association . 1872 

Ipec  Inc . 1666 

Itek  Composition  Systems . 836 

K  &  F/Beach  Manufacturing  Co . 2166 

Kansa  Corp . 1566 

Kidder-Stacy  Co . 1944 

Kirk-Rudy  Inc . 2208 
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EXHIBITOR 


BOOTH  NO. 


EXHIBITOR 


BOOTH  NO. 


Lektro  Inc . 1880 

Letterflex  Systems,  W.R.  Grace  &  Co . 754 

Lincoln/St.  Louis . 1679 

Locker  Typesetting  Equipment . 2210 

LogEtronics  Inc . 348 

Mailing  Machine  Systems  Inc . 2050 

Mailroom  Systems  Inc . 2217 

Malone  Electronics  Inc . 1678 

M.A.N.-ROLAND  USA  Inc . 446 

Martin  Automatic  Inc . 1654 

Master  Etching  Machine  Co . 1210 

Masthead  International  Inc . 250 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp . 310 

M.E.G.  (U.S.)  Inc . 566 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co . 950 

MGI  International  Inc . 1118 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 1218 

Misco . 1778 

Mohr  Enterprises . 465 

Monotype  Inc . 2158 

Motorola  Communications  & 

Electronics . 466 

Muller-Martini  Corp . 422 

Mycro-Tek . 950 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc . 1002 

National  Machine  Co . 1466 

NEC/ Amicus . 2002 

Nw  Dimension  Papers . 2056 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co . 1178 

News  Cable  Associates  Inc . 504 

Newscolour  Corp . 2276 

Newspaper  Systems  Inc . 1771 

Nolan  Industries  Inc . 1322 

nuArc  Co.  Inc . 1166 

NU-Graphics  Manufacturing . 2062 

Offset  Technology . 406 

ONE  Corp . 1266 

Ovalstrapping  Inc . 1642 

Pacepak  Marketing  Corp . 654 

Pacific  Press  Services  Inc . 1871 

Pamarco  Inc . . 1148 

Pathfinder  Graphic  Associates  Inc . 417 

Penta  Systems  International . 2108 

Pitman  Co . 1934 

Polychrome  Corp . 1928 

Press  Machinery  Corp . 356 

Press  Maintenance  Inc . 1770 

Printing  Impressions . 769 

Printing  Press  Services 

International . 1766 

Publishers  Associated  to  Gain 

Economy . 505 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp . 1844 

Publishers  for  Conventions  Inc . 773 

Quanta  Corp . 2270 
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Real  Time  Associates  Inc.: . 944 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology . 1648 

Rochester  Institute  of  Tehnology- 

Mobile  Unit . 302 

Roconex/Dynalith . 1922 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Inc . 512 

Rycoline  Products  Inc . 2178 

Scheffer  Inc . 1748 

Seaboard  Energy  Systems . 2074 

Sender  Industries  Inc . 1818 

Seybold  Publications  Inc . 2214 

S  I  Handling  Systems  Inc . 1966 

Sim-X  Inc . 678 

Smith  RPM  Corp . 434 

Software  Consulting  Services . 1248 

Solna  Inc . 1156 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  Inc . 9500 

Stepper  Associates  Inc . 1834 

System  Integrators  Inc . 522,768 

Taft  Contracting  Co.  Inc . 2077 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co . 156 

Tasope  . 540 

TEC  Systems/W.  R.  Grace  &  Co . 666 

Tech-Energy  Co . 2224 

Teleram  Communications  Corp . 1372 

Terminal  Systems  Corp . 820 

Texscan  MSI . 1672 

T  F  &  E  Pressroom  Devices  Inc . 2076 

The  Ink  Co . 618 

3M  Co./Printing  &  Reprographic 

Products  Div . 972 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co . 771 

Todd  Communications  Inc . 2258 

Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.  Inc . 440 

TV  Data . 1622 

Typeworld . 2176 

United  Press  International . 1822 

Video  Data  Systems . 2178 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp . 1602 

VU/Text  Information  Services . 318 

Warner  ‘MDS’  Color  Corp . 2174 

Web  Press  Corp . 2018 

Web  Specialties  Inc . 966 

Western  Lithoplate  &  Supply . 1866 

Whalen  Computer  Services  Inc . 1702 

Williamson  &  Co . 2008 

Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  Corp . 878 

Lawrence  Wittman  &  Co.  Inc . 2177 

Xenotron  Inc . 2150 

Xitron  Inc . 718 


Exhibitors  listing  as  of  May  3,  1983 
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Journal  system 
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plants.  The  remaining  sites  have  film 
platemaking  systems  with  scanners. 
Chicopee,  for  example,  uses  two  of 
these  systems  to  deliver  images  to  the 
printing  plants  at  the  rate  of  one  page 
per  minute. 

Supporting  all  this  activity  are  17 
earth  stations,  thousands  of  miles  of 
telephone  circuits,  129  teletype-like  de¬ 
vices  and  numerous  T-bars  and  multi¬ 
plexers  to  tie  them  together  and  to  the 
CSI  and  DowCom  systems. 

Planned  improvements  to  message 
switching  techniques  will  simplify  the 
flow  of  information,  says  Brooks.  In 
New  York  alone,  the  number  of 
machines  in  the  crowded  wire  room 
will  decline  by  39  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Some  of  DowCom’ s  data-forwarding 
functions  will  be  phased  out  this  year, 
to  be  replaced  by  another  Dow  Jones- 
designed  system  called  DDS,  for  De¬ 
centralized  Distributor  System.  DDS, 
which  already  is  delivering  copy  to 
Brussels  for  use  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal/Europe,  will  extend  service  to 
Hong  Kong  by  midyear.  And  as  more 
material  is  sent  by  satellite,  less  re¬ 
liance  will  be  placed  on  telephone  lines. 
Brooks  believes. 

The  CSI  dual  systems  in  Chicopee 
and  Dallas  each  have  two  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  (DEC)  1 1/70  compu¬ 
ters  as  central  processing  units  with 
512K  of  memory.  Two  300  megabyte 
disks  provide  online  storage  for  each 
system.  Both  systems  are  linked  to 
each  other  and  to  the  remote  produc¬ 
tion  plants  by  dedicated  telephone 
lines,  with  dial-up  connections  as 
backup. 

There  are  no  CSI  computers  nor  disk 
drives  for  data  storage  in  Palo  Alto, 
Naperville  or  Orlando.  Similar  in  con¬ 
cept  to  news  bureaus,  these  plants  have 
interactive  CSI  terminals  for  entering 
classified  ad  copy  and  corrections. 
Most  of  the  incoming  text,  however, 
goes  directly  to  the  typesetter. 

“This  (the  two  dual  systems)  solves 
what  had  been  a  long  standing  prob¬ 
lem,”  Bill  W.  Reed,  senior  production 
manager  at  Chicopee,  believes.  “We 
now  have  a  common  data  base,  with  all 
four  copies  updated  simultaneously.  In 
the  event  of  trouble  here  or  in  Dallas, 
the  entire  processing  load  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  at  a  second’s  notice.” 

A  fifth  copy  of  all  text  and  tabular 
material  in  the  Journal  is  stored  for  one 
day  in  DowCom.  This  system,  which 
uses  an  IBM  360  as  a  central  processing 
unit,  is  located  in  South  Brunswick. 

Text,  including  classified  and  display 
ad  copy  as  well  as  news  material,  is 
entered  only  once  now.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  advertising  ordered  from 
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the  west  coast  to  run  in  all  editions  can 
be  entered  into  the  common  data  base 
from  Palo  Alto.  The  CSI  advertising 
production  system  dumps  sorted  ads 
by  region  as  each  plant  calls  for  them. 

There  are  25  CSI  UTl  12  terminals  in 
Chicopee  and  16  in  Dallas.  Both  sites 
have  three  Metroset  typesetting  units. 
Each  of  the  bureaus’  composing  rooms 
has  three  Metrosets,  with  Palo  Alto 
having  eight  VDTs,  and  Naperville  and 
Orlando  with  six  each. 

Copy  deadline  in  New  York  for  the 
Journal’s  Two  Star  edition  is  7  p.m. 
Compositors  in  the  five  plants  finish 
their  pages  by  7:10  Eastern  Time,  and 
the  images  reach  the  12  remaining 
pressrooms  via  satellite  in  time  for  a 
7:30  press  run.  This  is  repeated  three 
times  each  night  until  the  Three  Star 
replate  is  closed  out  at  11  p.m. 

CSI  wrote  a  great  deal  of  custom 
software  to  make  the  Dow  Jones  pro¬ 
ject  work,  says  Brooks.  This  was  im¬ 
portant  in  the  choice  of  CSI  as  a  ven¬ 
dor.  In  addition,  Dow  Jones  wanted  to 
standardize  with  DEC  hardware  in  its 
production  systems  to  control  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  CSI  bases  its  Globalnet 
architecture  on  DEC’s  reliable,  ex¬ 
pandable  and  plug-compatible  equip¬ 
ment.  Today,  the  Dow  Jones  com¬ 
munications  department  maintains 
more  than  60  DEC  computers. 

In  the  area  of  special  programming, 
provision  was  made  for  processing  the 
heavy  amount  of  tabular  material  that 
the  Journal  prints  each  day.  A  typical 
56-page  paper  containes  46  columns  of 
tabular  matter,  68  columns  of  text,  12 
columns  of  classified  and  210  of  display 
ads. 

New  software  was  required  to  handle 
the  Journal  method  for  sending  stories 
in  takes.  Each  piece  of  copy  is  encoded 
in  the  wireroom  with  the  proper 
“dress”  configuration,  a  series  of  digits 
denoting  number  of  takes,  type  size, 
line  length  and  style  of  headline. 

Later  in  the  cycle,  story  takes  are 
assembled — including  the  headline  if 
the  call  is  for  a  one  column — as  they 
head  for  the  typesetters.  Multi-column 
heads  still  are  handled  separately. 

Production  managers  also  wanted 
batch  processing  for  the  Journal’s 
Digest  of  Earnings  column.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  written  as  received,  in 
short  paragraphs,  in  New  York,  and 
sent  to  Chicopee  and  Dallas  a  piece  at  a 
time.  For  this  purpose,  the  CSI  system 
automatically  sorts  the  Digest  items  in 
alphabetical  order  based  on  company 
names.  The  Digest  may  be  dumped  to 
the  typesetters  in  each  plant  in  much 
the  same  way  in  which  classified  ads 
are  dumped. 

The  CSI  system  replaced  an  aging 
Logicon  system  in  Chicopee.  The  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  site  is  known  as  the  “mother 
plant”  because  all  copy  was  funneled 
through  it  and  into  DowCom  before  a 


CSI  system  was  installed  in  Dallas. 

There  also  is  a  60-terminal  CSI  News 
Management  System  being  used  in  a 
pilot  project  by  reporters  and  editors. 
Instead  of  being  online  to  typesetters,  it 
is  used  internally,  as  a  bureau  system, 
for  some  preliminary  editing  in  New 
York,  and  by  the  Journal  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  In  all  cases,  hard  copy  is  pro¬ 
duced  for  final  editing  and  entry  into 
the  production  stream. 

A  decision  on  a  front  end  system  will 
be  made  in  the  second  half  of  1983. 

“Some  feel  that  most  of  the  cost  be¬ 
nefits  came  with  the  conversion  to  cold 
type,”  explains  Daniel  Hinson,  nation¬ 
al  news  production  manager,  “and  a 
front  end  system  means  using  more 
copy  editors.” 

A  second  CSI  News  Management 
System  is  being  used  by  editors  and 
reporters  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal/ 
Europe  offices  in  Brussels.  Publication 
began  there  January  31. 

Dow  Jones  and  Information  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  (Triple  I)  are  developing  a 
pagination  system  for  the  Journal  as  a 
joint  venture.  The  contract,  signed  in 
February,  specifies  that  a  prototype 
machine  for  direct-to-laserplate  output 
be  completed  within  18  months.  It  will 
produce  plates  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
minute,  under  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  work  will  be  done  at  Triple  I 
headquarters  in  Culver  City,  Calif. ,  and 
the  Dow  Jones  South  Brunswick 
facility. 

Three  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
sister  publications  also  are  handled  by 
the  nationwide  Dow  Jones  production 
network. 

Editorial  copy  for  Barron’s  is  sent  by 
telephone  facsimile  to  Chicopee  where 
it  is  keyed  into  the  CSI  system,  set  in 
type  and  composed  into  pages.  Its  sta¬ 
tistical  material,  which  comes  from 
Chicago,  bypasses  the  DowCom  sys¬ 
tem,  going  straight  to  the  typesetters. 
The  weekly  is  printed  in  (Ilhicopee, 
South  Brunswick,  Orlando,  Naperville 
and  Riverside,  Calif. 

National  Business  Employment 
Weekly,  a  shopper  of  want  ads  pack¬ 
aged  with  some  stories  about  job- 
hunting,  is  produced  entirely  in  Chi¬ 
copee  with  the  CSI  system.  The  classi¬ 
fied  ads  are  picked  up  from  regional 
editions,  enabling  job  seekers  to  learn 
about  opportunities  across  the  nation. 

Half  of  the  Asian  Weekly's  press  run 
is  in  Chicopee  and  the  remainder  in 
Riverside.  This  is  a  summation  of  news 
from  the  Journal’s  Hong  Kong  paper. 

ANPA  sells  Rl  plant 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  announced  an 
agreement  to  sell  its  Research  Institute 
facilities  in  Easton,  Pa.  to  Philippine 
Journalists,  Inc.  for  $550,(XK),  subject 
to  mortgage  approval. 
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We  proved  that  to  The  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  The  Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  two  of  the 

Media  General  papers.  They  wanted  to  test  the 
performance  and  print  quality  of  offset  before 
betting  everything  ali  at  once.  The  PMC  conver¬ 
sion  allows  you  to  do  that. 

Once  on  press,  the  PMC  conversion  won 
out  over  some  pretty  tough  obstacles, 
one  after  another.  We  passed  on 
expensive  press  downtime.  Hit  on 
reducing  equipment  costs.  Ciicked 
our  way  through  rapid  personnel 
training.  And  landed  on  the  right 
numbers  when  it  came  to  econ¬ 
omy,  working  around  their  press¬ 
room  scheduie  and  providing 
superior  offset  printing  quaiity. 

That  test  spin  included  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  PMC  TM-1 000  (time  measured) 
airiess  dampening  system  which 
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230  James  street,  Bensenville,  IL  60106  /  1-312-860-5574 
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reduces  waste.  Media  Cenerai  was  so  impressed 
they're  converting  their  Winston  Salem  Journal, 
Winston  Salem  Sentinal  and  Tampa  Tribune 
papers  the  same  way,  with  Tampa  also  adding 
the  PMC  TMl-32  ciosed  inking  system  which 

puts  the  entire  press  control  operations 
at  their  fingertips. 

PMC.  Nine  metropoiitan  conversions 
to  date.  High  tech,  high  talent,  high 
duality  and  high  marks  forthe 
fastest,  most  economical  offset 
conversion  in  the  business. 


We're  on  a  roll. 

See  the  PMC  Exhibit  Booth  3S6 
ANPA/Ri  CONVENTiON  LAS  VEGAS 
June  11-15,  1983 
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Silver  recovery  system  in  Atlanta  nets 
more  than  4,000  troy  ounces  annually 


The  composing  and  platemaking  de¬ 
partments  at  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  are  never 
dark.  Every  year,  through  seven  days  a 
week  and  seven  deadlines  a  day,  the 
department’s  250  employees  process 
more  than  4,4%  rolls  and  62,750  sheets 
of  film  and  photosensitive  paper  into 
the  columns  of  type  and  illustrations 
that  make  up  the  morning  Constitution 
and  evening  Journal.  The  papers  have  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  435,000 
and  Sunday  circulation  of  550,000. 


In  terms  of  volume  production,  it  is 
one  of  the  busiest  newspaper  shops  in 
the  country,  and  one  in  which  the  re¬ 
covery  of  silver  from  film  and  paper 
scraps  and  the  solution  from  its  seven 
processors  yields  more  than  4,000  Troy 
ounces  of  silver  each  year.  But  silver 
recovery  hasn’t  always  been  that  effi¬ 
cient. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  officials  at  the 
company  took  a  long  look  at  the  silver 
recovery  system  then  in  place  and  de¬ 
cided  improvements  were  in  order.  At 


that  point,  the  newspaper’s  silver  re¬ 
covery  system  was  comprised  of  seven 
electrolyte  recovery  units,  one  at  each 
of  the  film  processors.  Depending  upon 
volume,  the  units  processed  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  solution  at  a  time  for  periods 
varying  from  30  minutes  to  three  hours. 

As  Dan  Hulsey,  assistant  composing 
room  foreman  recalls,  the  system  was 
slow,  unpredictable  and  underproduc¬ 
tive. 

“There  was  no  way  to  control  the 
amount  of  time  the  solution  spent  in  the 
recovery  unit,”  Hulsey  remembers. 
“With  seven  units  involved,  there  was 
a  lot  of  maintenance  and  cleaning  every 
week,  and  we  suspected  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  silver  was  being 
washed  down  the  drain.” 

Purchasing  agent  Paul  Henderson  re¬ 
members  that  the  unpredictable  de¬ 
silvering  process  had  been  a  nagging 
problem. 

“We  suspected  we  were  having 
problems,”  he  says.  “We  weren’t 
satisfied  that  we  were  doing  the  best 
possible  job.  That’s  why  we  became 
involved  with  Chemco.  They  studied 
our  needs  and  supplied  the  information 
we  used  in  acquiring  a  new  system.” 

The  new  system  is  a  Chemco  Central 
Batch  Silver  Recovery  System,  and  af¬ 
ter  one  year  of  use,  officials  at  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  report  a  recovery  increase  of 
approximately  1,563.3  Troy  ounces  of 
silver  from  its  film  and  paper  proces¬ 
sors.  An  increase  in  purity  of  the  reco¬ 
vered  silver  from  94.19%  to  99.86%, 
based  on  a  study  done  by  Chemco,  was 
also  reported. 

“The  increase  in  recovered  silver 
represents  more  than  a  third  of  what  we 
were  getting  from  our  old  system,” 
says  Hulsey.  There’s  a  lot  less  mainte¬ 
nance  and  monitoring  involved,  and  it’s 
taken  care  of  a  number  of  security  con¬ 
cerns.” 

Henderson  estimates  that  the  CBRS 
will  pay  for  itself  within  two  years 
through  the  additional  silver  being  rec¬ 
overed.  Had  the  Chemco  system  been 
the  first  silver  recovery  system  instal¬ 
led  at  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Constitution,  it  would  have  paid  for 
itself  within  six  months,  he  says. 

Prior  to  the  system’s  actual  acquisi¬ 
tion,  Chemco  recommended  various 
equipment  alternatives  by  generic 
name,  not  manufacturer’s  brand,  re¬ 
calls  Henderson.  The  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  then  cal¬ 
led  for  bids  and  found  Chemco  quotes 
to  be  price  competitive. 

“We  like  the  way  the  CBRS  re¬ 
sponds  to  our  needs,  and  the  way 
Chemco  designed  the  system  specifi¬ 
cally  for  our  shop,”  he  says.  “They 
gave  us  many  useful  suggestions.” 

The  central  feature  of  the  CBRS, 
notes  Henderson,  is  its  remote  loca- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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DAN  HULSEY,  assistant  composing  room  foreman,  explains  to  Paul  Hen¬ 
derson,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Journal  and  Constitution,  how  recovered 
silver  from  exhausted  fixer  solution  collects  on  this  stainless  steel  cathode. 
When  the  silver  accumulates  to  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  inch,  the 
cathode  is  scraped  clean  and  placed  back  into  the  main  silver  recovery  unit  of 
the  CBRS. 
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Digitize  it  ya 


Special  characters.  Logos.  Even  full  fonts.  Now  you  can  afford  to  digitize  them 
yourself,  quickly  and  accurately.  Whenever  you  need  them. 

Start  with  the  basics:  an  APS-44  scanner  and  control  console.  It  scans  artwork 
and  writes  it  onto  your  APS-Micro  5  disk.  In  about  10  seconds  flat,  per  character. 

^  I  Then,  start  building,  if  you  like. 


1  Our  modular  system  can  be  as  big  or  as  small  as 

^  you  need. 

If  you  want  to  inspect  the  character 
i  ml^  r  you  just  digitized,  add  our  high  resolution 

preview  monitor: 

-  If  you  want  to  edit  scanned  characters  or 

any  other  character  on  your  font  disk,  expand  your  system  to  include  editing  facilities. 

Now,  you  can  design  your  own  fonts! 

If  you  have  high  volume  requirements,  there’s  a  stand  alone  version,  with  full  edit 
capabilities,  that  operates  independent  of  the  typesetter. 

The  AP5-44  is  another  Autologic  first.  It  lets  you  keep 
control  of  proprietary  fonts.  Reduce 
labor-intensive  pasteup 

Off^  customers  a  new  J 

us  for  a  full  demonstration. 

Autologic,  Inc.,  Marketing  Department,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd., 

Newbury  Park,  CA  91320.  (805)  498-%ll.  A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information  Sciences. 
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tion.  The  recovery  units  that  made  up 
the  previous  system  had  each  been  in¬ 
stalled  adjacent  to  the  film  and  paper 
processors  in  the  department,  in  areas 
of  heavy  personnel  traffic  where  secur¬ 
ity  would  always  be  a  problem. 

The  new  system  channels  the  350  gal- 
lons  of  solution  used  each  week 
through  a  250-gallon  holding  tank  two 
floor  levels  beneath  the  composing  de¬ 
partment,  in  a  location  that  serves  to 
centralize  the  system  for  both  mainten¬ 
ance  and  security  purposes,  Hulsey 
points  out. 

In  the  CBRS,  solution  is  drawn  from 
film  and  paper  processors  by  gravity 
feed  through  a  three-inch  pipe  to  the 
holding  tank  two  floors  below.  There, 
the  solution  is  stored  until  there  is 
enough  to  fill  a  55-gallon  recirculating 
tank  and  Rotex  25/2  electrolytic  silver 
recovery  unit.  Once  the  circulation 
tank  is  full,  the  pump  transferring  solu¬ 
tion  from  the  holding  tank  is  automati¬ 
cally  shut  off.  The  recirculation  rate 
between  the  Rotex  desilvering  unit  and 
recirculation  tank  is  between  two  and 
three  gallons  per  minute. 

In  the  old  system,  Hulsey  recalls,  the 
electrolytic  units  processed  varying 
amounts  of  solution  and  took  varying 
amounts  of  time  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
cess.  And  there  was  no  way  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  all  available  silver  had 
been  recovered. 

“In  the  old  recovery  units,  the  solu¬ 
tion  was  either  processed  too  long,  or 
was  washed  through  prematurely,” 
Hulsey  says.  “The  Chemco  system 
provides  readings  for  those  purposes 
that  tell  you  exactly  what’s  happening 
to  the  solution.” 

The  CBRS  also  includes  two  five- 
gallon  electrolytic  recovery  units 
through  which  the  solution  is  chan¬ 
neled  once  it  is  released  from  the  main 
desilvering  unit.  Sensors  connected  to 
a  microcircuit  board  sense  when  the 
metal  has  been  removed  from  the  fixer 
solution,  and  automatically  starts  the 
flow  of  solution  to  the  smaller,  finishing 
units.  Prior  to  desilvering,  according  to 
Chemco’s  analysis,  fixer  solution 
shows  .26  Troy  ounces  of  silver  per 
gallon.  After  desilvering  through 
Chemco’s  CBRS,  the  solution  shows 
.01  Troy  ounces  of  silver  per  gallon, 
meaning  that  %.  15%  of  the  silver  in  the 
solution  has  been  recovered.  The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  sell  the  silver  to  a  national  sil¬ 
ver  broker  and  ship  scraps  to  a  silver 
recovery  firm. 

“The  old  units  took  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  to  service  once  each  week,” 
Hulsey  explains.  “The  Chemco  system 
requires  three  hours  of  service  every 
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three  months — we  figure  the  saving  to 
be  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  we 
used  to  spend  on  repairing,  cleaning 
and  maintaining  the  old  system.” 

The  system’s  stainless  steel  cathodes 
are  replaced  after  silver  on  them 
accumulates  to  between  a  quarter  inch 
and  a  half  inch,  says  Hulsey.  That 
usually  coincides  with  the  system’s  ser¬ 
vice  cycle,  further  reducing  the  amount 
of  time  required  to  keep  it  functioning 
smoothly.  Not  having  to  devote  much 
attention  or  manpower  to  the  Chemco 
system  has  been  another  blessing,  says 
Hulsey. 


The  June  19, 1982  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  which  was  distributed  at 
ANPA/RI  ’82,  contained  an  article  pre¬ 
dicting  the  imminent  arrival  of  new 
makeup  terminals  and  new  output  de¬ 
vices  capable  of  putting  together  the 
most  complex  of  pages  electronically. 
The  article  singled  out  display  ads  as 
the  most  numerous,  the  most  complex, 
and  the  most  time-consuming  news¬ 
paper  elements  to  assemble. 

At  the  ANPA/RI  ’83,  Camex  will  be 
introducing  its  SuperSetter  system  by 
demonstrating  how  a  complex  display 
ad,  containing  both  text  and  graphics, 
can  be  assembled  electronically  from 
the  materials  provided  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Camex’  new  Graphicam  terminal 
displays  actual  type  forms  as  well  as 
graphic  elements  to  allow  the  terminal 
operator  to  do  the  close  fitting  now 
done  at  the  pasteup  table.  Line  art  can 


“With  seven  editions  a  day,  the  last 
thing  we  need  is  a  silver  recovery  sys¬ 
tem  that  causes  one  of  our  processors 
to  stop  working,”  he  explains.  “The 
Chemco  system  fulfills  our  specifica¬ 
tions  that  the  system  be  as  easy  as 
possible  to  operate  and  maintain. 

“When  the  recovery  units  were  right 
on  the  floor,  next  to  the  processors,  we 
were  always  stepping  around  them,” 
Hulsey  says.  “When  there  was  a  repair 
problem  they  caused  bottlenecks.  The 
new  system  gives  us  extra  space  and 
removes  a  minor,  but  irritating-,  incon¬ 
venience.” 


scanned.  Photographs  can  also  be 
scanned. 

Operations  now  performed  in  the 
camera  room,  such  as  scaling,  flopping, 
reversing,  outlining,  highlighting  and 
screening  can  be  performed  at  the 
Graphicam.  Text  composition  can  be 
done  either  on  the  Camex  1351,  now 
installed  at  many  major  newspapers,  or 
directly  at  the  Graphicam. 

Output  is  generated  by  the  SuperSet¬ 
ter  system  either  by  a  laser  printer  on 
plain  paper  for  proofing,  or  by  a  laser 
setter  on  film  or  RC  paper  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  In  either  case,  type  and  graphics 
are  combined  and  the  ad  is  generated  in 
its  entirety. 

In  addition  to  considerable  savings  in 
labor  and  materials  compared  with  cur¬ 
rent  methods  of  display  ad  production, 
Camex  new  technology  is  a  major  step 
forward  toward  cost  effective  full  page 


New  Camex  system  allows  full 
electronic  makeup  of  disply  ads 


be  entered  at  the  terminal  directly,  or  makeup. 
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Kn  ad  in  the  process  of  being  made  up  as  displayed  on  the  Graphicam 
terminal. 
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y\te!i^netting  more  than 
stuffis  per  hour  and 
reduced  our  cost  60%!’ 


CARL  LOOS 

Circulation  Manager  and 
Asst.  General  Manager 
THE  TIMES  REPORTER 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


“Our  McCain  660  has  performed  up  to 
expectation  in  every  way.  We  find  we’re 


able  to  maintain  smooth,  trouble-free 
high  speed  runs  opening  the  main  jacket 
either  mechanically  or  with  vacuum. 

And  after  more  than  20  months  of  hard 
use,  we  have  yet  to  experience  a  major 
breakdown  or  repair.  I  highly  recommend 
the  660  to  anyone  desiring  consistently 
dependable  inserting  equipment.” 

The  McCain  660  incorporates  in-line 
inserting  stations.  Supplements  are 
gathered  in  a  single  pile  which  is  inserted 
into  the  jacket  in  one  smooth,  contin¬ 
uous  operation.  There’s  a  660  system 
designed  to  fit  every  stuffing  need. 

Write  or  call  for  complete  details. 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp. 

6200  W.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60638, 

1  312  586-6200. 


MCCAIN 

NEWSPAPER  STUFFER 


On-line  inserting  brings  increased 
productivity  to  daiiy’s  mailroom 

It  was  not  entirely  unexpected.  A  cially-designed  building  which  doubled 
good  newspaper  grows  and,  above  and  floor  space  of  the  old  plant, 
beyond  ROP  advertising,  attracts  a  de-  “We  wanted  a  building  which  dou- 
luge  of  preprints.  The  paradox  is  that  bled  floor  space  of  the  old  plant.  We 
the  growth  creates  both  prosperity  and  wanted  a  building  which  was  function- 
problems.  al,  provided  high  community  visibility. 

So  it  was  in  the  late  seventies  with  and  offered  a  railroad  siding,”  says 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  Eaton.  Two  years  later  the  Herald- 
which  covers  the  city  of  Lexington,  Leader  had  all  three, 
population  205,000,  as  well  as  eastern  The  new  plant  ushered  in  offset  print- 

Kentucky  with  combined  daily  ing  and  the  Lexington  paper  installed 
(106,000)  and  Sunday  (130,000)  edi-  two  seven-unit  Goss  Metro  presses 
tions .  equipped  with  two  folders  and  six  color 

Phil  Eaton,  vicepresident,  pondered  half  decks.  This  move  provided  the 
the  overview,  searching  for  answers,  capability  for  more  use  of  process  col- 
Seven  years  later  the  actions  which  re-  or,  which  was  to  have  a  strong  effect  on 
suited  have  extracted  the  mid-size  pap-  improved  appearance, 
er  from  what  could  have  been  a produc-  Meanwhile,  Eaton  was  conferring 

tion  quagmire.  with  Lynn  R.  Steely,  mailroom  super- 

Back  in  1975-1976,  the  Herald-  intendent,  on  ideas  for  improving  dis- 
Leader,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  tribution  operations.  Space  was  en- 
was  plagued  by  a  shortage  of  space,  larged  from  9,000  square  feet  to  19,500, 
particularly  in  the  mailroom.  It  oper-  all  on  one  floor  (the  third),  which  great- 
ated  in  four  locations  spread  from  the  ly  improved  materials  handling.  Now 
building’s  basement  to  the  third  floor,  the  mailroom  was  in  the  best  position 
The  department  was  dependent  on  a  ever  to  modernize  its  inserting  opera- 
single  elevator  which  could  accommo-  tions. 

date  only  one  skid  at  a  time.  Only  two  The  system  selected  for  doing  this  is 
loadingdocks  were  available.  Preprints  a  Ferag,  which  includes  two  single 
were  off-loaded  at  a  terminal  ware-  copy  paced  conveyors  from  the  press- 
house  and  then  brought  into  the  plant  as  es,  Rotosert  inserting  drum,  conveyor 
needed.  transfers,  and  seven  preprint  hoppers. 

Against  projections  showing  a  con-  Eaton  enunciates  what  has  been 
tinuance  of  circulation  growth  and  pre-  gained  since  installation  of  the  system; 
print  volume,  Herald-Leader  manage-  •  Press  line,  conveyor  stream,  and 
ment  bit  the  bullet  and  cast  decisions  to  Rotosert  operate  on-line;  inserting 
build  a  new  plant  and  acquire  equip-  takes  place  at  press  speeds  with  net 
ment  which  would  resolve  many  prob-  output  of  up  to  36,000  pph. 
lems.  “By  1978  we  were  ready  for  a  big  •  System  affords  the  capability  for 

change,”  recalls  Eaton.  either  on-line  or  off-line  inserting. 

One  of  the  main  changes  was  a  spe-  •  Production  is  more  efficient — 


The  Ferag  system  at  the  Herald-Leader  permits  inserting  at  press  speeds 
with  net  output  of  up  to  36,000  pph. 
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there  is  one  press  run  and  one  inserting 
run. 

•  Newspaper  leaves  plant  in  one 
piece,  which  materially  aids  distribu¬ 
tion. 

According  to  the  vicepresident,  “Af¬ 
ter  a  year’s  use  of  the  six  into  one  sys¬ 
tem,  the  payback  is  tracking  very  well 
and  probably  will  even  accelerate  as 
preprints  rise.  A  newspaper  must  have 
reliable  inserting  equipment  to  stay  in 
business.” 

Eaton  and  Steely  agree  there  has 
been  a  signiflcant  shift  in  inserting  re- 
quirments.  Prior  to  1980,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  preprints  were  specified  for 
full  runs.  In  the  last  two  years,  howev¬ 
er,  more  and  more  advertisers  are  using 
preprints  but  select  specific  parts  of  an 
inserting  run  for  distribution.  The 
Ferag  system,  which  offers  various 
forms  of  flexibility,  handles  such  speci- 
flcations  with  ease. 

The  Herald-Leader  has  shown  in¬ 
novativeness  since  acquiring  its  new  in¬ 
serting  capability.  An  in-house  printing 
department  produces  zoned  advertis¬ 
ing  on  card  stock  in  quantities  from 
5,000  to  25,000.  Such  advertisements 
then  are  inserted  only  in  copies  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  customer,  thereby  providing 
the  type  of  coverage  he  feels  is  most 
successful. 

Manpower  for  inserting  also  has  ex¬ 
perienced  an  interesting  change  since 
the  Ferag  came  on-stream.  When  the 
newspaper  inserted  off-line  on  edition, 
the  lines  required  three  flyboys,  two 
people  on  each  main  head,  one  person 
per  head  on  other  stations,  and  a  lot  of 
jogging.  Today,  the  Herald-Leader’s 
mailroom  handles  a  bigger  volume  and 
operates  with  greater  productivity. 
Preprint  volume  and  circulation  are 
higher,  and  the  newspaper  has  begun  a 
commercial  printing  operation  (shop¬ 
pers,  mailers,  church  tabloid,  and  a 
mid-week  issue  for  non-subscribers.) 
All  of  this  is  processed  by  the  mailroom 
using  various  components  of  the  Ferag 
system  with  no  appreciable  increase  in 
manpower.  Eaton  believes  if  the  Ferag 
system  had  not  been  installed,  the  com¬ 
pany  would  need  to  double  the  man¬ 
power  to  handle  current  inserting  re¬ 
quirements. 

Once  the  Herald-Leader  became  an 
offset  printed  newspaper,  production 
management  knew  uninterrupted  press 
flow  would  be  a  high  priority  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  parameter  in  planning  the 
total  mailroom  system.  When  offset 
presses  must  shut  down  for  stacker 
jams  or  tying  line  malfunctions,  the 
newspaper  pays  the  price  in  newsprint 
waste.  Start-ups  result  in  spoiled 
copies  until  ink/water  balance  is  re¬ 
turned. 

Here  are  the  options  in  Lexington’s 
Ferag  system.  The  conveyors  can 
move  papers  from  either  press  to  two  of 
(Continued  on  page  89) 
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How  DATRAX  760 
Answers  Your  Platemaking  Needs 


i 
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The  DATRAX  system.., 
for  quality  newspaper 
production  in  black/ 
white  and  color  and  se¬ 
lected  commercial  ap¬ 
plications. 

Larger  Image 
Capacity  , 

First  introduced  as  the 
prototype  Model  3600, 
the  DATRAX  760  pro¬ 
duction  model  handles 
images  up  to  40  x  27 
inches. 

Direct  Imaging 
Frong  Paste- up  Or 
Digital  Data 
Lasermask  film  and 
plates  are  imaged 
directly  from  paste-ups 


or  from  the  computer 
when  linked  to  an  all- 
electronic  page  compo¬ 
sition  system. 

Expanded  Remote 
Site  Capabilities 
DATRAX  accommo¬ 
dates  the  full  range  of 
transmission  technolo¬ 
gies  from  telephone 
lines  to  satellite  links. 

Custom 

Configurations' 

!  Optional  start/stop 
!  capability  and  a  variety 

I  of  modems  and  data 
compression  modules 
j  meet  your  special 
!  requirements, 
f 


Tlte  Lasermask 
Film  Alternative 
DATRAX  images  non¬ 
silver,  cost-saving 
Lasermask  film  which 
requires  no  processing, 
is  not  sensitive  to  light, 
and  has  a  virtually 
unlimited  shelf  life 
ideal  for  full  page  ar¬ 
chival  storage. 

Consistent  Top 
Quality 
Performance 
DATRAX  also  images 
anodized,  uncoated 
lithographic  plates 
which  ar£  then  fused 
and  processed  to  pro¬ 
duce  consistent,  high 
quality  press  runs. 


Improved 
Production  And 
Lowered  Costs 
Discover  how 
,  DATRAX  can  improve 
j  your  production  and 
lower  your  costs.  Write 
!  Crosfield  Data  Systems 
Inc.,  7942  Cluny 
!  Court,  Springfield, 

'  Virginia  22153,  inter- 
'  national  telex 

64423SCAN;  or  call 
,  our  marketing  staff  at 
I  703-455-3800. 


i 

;  SEE  US  AT 
.  BOOTH  766 
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The  new  Harris  Graphics  Corp. 
gears  up  for  ‘prosperous’  times 


As  a  result  of  the  biggest  financial 
transaction  in  the  history  of  the  printing 
equipment  industry,  the  newly  formed 
Harris  Graphics  Corporation  is  now  in 
business  and  looking  forward  to  “one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  prosperous  de¬ 
cades  ever  seen  by  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Wall  Street  called  the  transaction  a 
“leveraged  buyout,”  in  which  key  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Harrs  Graphics  helped  raise 
the  money  to  purchase  the  company’s 
assets  from  Harris  Corporation  for 
approximately  $250  million  on  April  29. 
Industry  analysts  believe  the  company 
will  eventually  go  public. 

Although  technically  a  new  firm,  the 
company’s  roots  in  the  printing  equip¬ 
ment  business  go  back  128  years  to 
1855.  Today,  Harris  Graphics  is  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  manufacturer  of  printing 
equipment,  and  the  world’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  web  offset  presses. 

It  is  a  completely  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  company,  with  no  financial 
ties  to  Harris  Corporation.  It  is  man¬ 
aged  by  the  same  executives  who  have 
run  the  printing  equipment  business  for 
years. 

James  E.  “Jack”  Pruitt,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  Harris  Graphics, 
was  formerly  senior  vicepresident  of 
Harris  Corporation,  in  charge  of  its 
$400  million-per-year  printing  equip¬ 
ment  business. 

He  believes  that  both  customers  and 


employees  of  the  new  entity  will  benefit 
from  the  separation  because,  “It  will 
enable  us  to  concentrate  upon  faster 
growth  and  product  development  in  the 
industry  we  know  best — the  worldwide 
printing  and  publishing  industry.” 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  will  be 
implemented,  according  to  Pruitt,  is  by 
increasing  expenditures  for  research 
and  development.  “Although  Harris 
invested  almost  $30  million  in  R&D  for 
printing  equipment  over  the  past  three 
years,  we  intend  to  raise  those  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  future.  The  goal  is  creative 
innovation,  through  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  advanced  technology  to  the 
design  and  control  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment,”  he  states. 

He  notes  that  Dr.  Robert  Montgom¬ 
ery  is  joining  Harris  Graphics  as  chief 
scientist-advanced  R&D.  With  a  Pur¬ 
due  PhD  in  electrical  engineering,  he 
has  held  several  posts  with  Harris 
Corp.’s  high-tech  government  systems 
unit. 

Pruitt  also  says  that  the  recession 
apparently  bottomed  out  for  printers 
last  October.  “About  that  time,  our 
customers  saw  some  increased  activity 
and  (we  saw)  encouraging  plans  by 
printing  buyers  who  had  been  hibernat¬ 
ing  for  months,”  he  declares.  “As  a 
result,  our  overall  order  rate  has  im¬ 
proved  substantially  since  November, 
particularly  in  smaller  web  offsets, 
which  are  sensitive  to  high  interest 


rates.  For  example,  bookings  by  our 
Conunercial  Press  Division  are  52  per¬ 
cent  higher  for  the  most  recent  six 
months  than  in  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.” 

Pruitt  says  flatly,  “Despite  all  the 
talk  about  printing  becoming  obsolete, 
neither  our  managers  nor  the  big  in¬ 
stitutions  who  are  financing  Harris 
Graphics  see  anything  on  the  horizon 
that  will  hurt  printing  and  publishing  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  next  ten  years.  In  fact,  we 
believe  many  new  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  open  up  for  graphic  arts,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  generated  by  the  marketing 
of  color  tv  and  personal  computers.” 

Although  nine  other  key  printing 
equipment  managers  joined  Pruitt  as 
shareholders  in  the  new  company, 
most  of  the  $250  million  financing  came 
from  large  institutional  investors.  They 
include  such  firms  as  Manufacturer’s 
Hanover  Bank,  Drexel  Burnham  Lam¬ 
bert  and  First  Chicago  Investment 
Corp. 

Based  on  sales  of  $417.3  million  last 
year,  Harris  Graphics  was  only  slightly 
behind  the  500th  company  on  For¬ 
tune’s  list.  The  producer  of  web  press¬ 
es  and  bindery  systems  has  more  than 
3,500  employees,  operates  eleven 
plants  in  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  Texas,  Ohio,  Florida, 
England  and  France,  and  exports  pro¬ 
ducts  to  more  than  100  nations. 

Among  the  headquarters  officers  and 
shareholders  leaving  Harris  Corp.  to 
join  the  new  company  are  Robert  E. 
Sullivan,  senior  vicepresident-finance 
and  administration;  Lloyd  G.  Butler, 
vicepresident-marketing;  David  W. 
Bowman,  vicepresident-general 
counsel. 

Each  of  the  other  officer- 
shareholders  is  the  vicepresident- 
general  manager  of  a  Harris  Graphics 
division.  They  are:  Brendan  P.  O’Don¬ 
nell,  Publication  Press  Division, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island;  Donald  W. 
Seager,  Commercial  Press  Division, 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Harry 
E.  Mowry,  Bindery  Systems  Division, 
Champlain,  New  York;  Andrew  J. 
Jones,  Newspaper  Press  Division, 
Dover,  New  Hampshire;  Hugh  R.  Sil- 
baugh.  Business  Forms  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Theodore  Niggli, 
Web  Press-Europe  Division  (Harris- 
Marinoni),  Paris. 

The  headquarters  of  Harris  Graphics 
will  remain  in  Melbourne,  Florida,  at  a 
site  separate  from  the  facilities  of  Har¬ 
ris  Corporation.  The  new  address  is  200 
Seminole  Ave.,  Melbourne,  Florida. 

Meantime,  the  Harris  Corporation 
continues  as  a  supplier  of  electronic 
text  and  advertising  systems  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  company  has 
expressed  concern  that  it  left  the  news¬ 
paper  business  when  it  spun  off  its 
printing  equipment  business. 
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Some  of  the  executives  who  participated  in  Harris  Graphics  buyout  of 
Harris  Corp.'s  printing  equipment  business  are  pictured  here.  Seated,  center, 
is  Jack  Pruitt,  chairman  and  chief  executive;  around  him,  from  left  to  right, 
are  the  vice-president/general  managers  of  the  company's  six  divisions: 
Brendan  O'Donnell,  publication  press;  Andy  Jones,  newspaper  press;  Don 
Seager,  commercial  press;  Harry  Mowry,  bindery  systems;  Bob  Anderson, 
business  forms,-  and  Ted  Niggli,  web  press-Europe  (Harris-Marinoni). 
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If  you  feel  that  the  relatively  small  size  of  your  daily 
newspaper  or  newspaper  group  leaves  you  little  power  in 
negotiating  low  prices  on  materials,  you’re  not  alone.  And  if 
you  feel  that  you  need  to  control  costs  on  purchases  to 
become  as  efficient  as  possible  in  the  ’80s,  you’re  absolutely 
right.  But  if  you  feel  that  there  is  no  way  to  gain  large 
volume  discounts,  you’re  wrong,  because  you  can  turn  to 
PAGE. 

PAGE,  Publishers  Associated  to  Gain  Economy,  is  a 
cooperative  purchasing  association  designed  to  save  you 
from  5%  to  45%  on  the  cost  of  commonly  used  materials. 
PAGE  allows  you  to  combine  your  limited  purchasing  power 
with  that  of  other  independent  publishers,  to  gain  the 
economy  of  volume  buying.  Most  importantly,  all  PAGE 
savings  drop  totally  and  directly  to  the  bottom  line, 
immediately  improving  your  profits. 

As  a  cooperative,  PAGE  pools  the  purchasing  resources 
of  its  members  to  negotiate  the  most  favorable  contracts  with 
suppliers.  There  are  few  rules  governing  PAGE  membership, 
and  no  minimum  purchasing  requirements,  because  PAGE  is 
based  on  common  business  sense;  the  more  you  buy  at  a 
discount  through  PAGE,  the  more  savings  you  realize.  It’s  as 
simple  as  that. 

So  if  you’re  interested  in  towering  costs  and  increasing 
profits,  contact  PAGE.  Strength  in  numbers  means  more 
than  you  think. 


PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATED 
TO  GAIN  ECONOMY 

Six  Momingside  Drive •  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania  19446* (215)  822-6161 


See  us  in  Las  Vegas  at  the  ANPA  Operations  Management 
Conference  and  Exposition,  June  11*15,  Booth  ^505. 


Renovated  classified  department 
features  open  office  design 


Instead  of  simply  replacing  typewri¬ 
ters  with  video  display  terminals  in  the 
sixth  floor  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  the  New  York  Times  augmented 
productivity  improvement  by 
renovating  the  total  office  environ¬ 
ment.  This  included  everything  from 
consolidating  building  support  systems 
to  separating  work  functions  by  placing 
them  in  a  Westinghouse  Open  Office 
System  on  two  different  floors. 

The  existing  space  on  the  sixth  floor 
had  been  extremely  overcrowded, 
according  to  Marty  Donner,  New  York 
Times  Facilities  Director.  Both  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising  personnel 
were  wedged  together  at  old-fashioned 
metal  desks.  Due  to  the  lack  of  filing 
space,  papers  were  stacked  in  piles  on 
the  unused  portions  of  desk  tops  and  on 
the  floor. 

“The  whole  area  was  crowded,  noisy 
and  a  real  rabbit’s  warren,”  said  Don¬ 
ner.  “We  knew  that  switching  over  to 
VDTs  would  help  improve  productiv¬ 
ity,  but  unless  we  looked  at  how  the 
people  functioned  in  their  environ¬ 
ment,  a  lot  of  that  potential  productiv¬ 
ity  gain  might  not  have  occurred.” 

Donner  organized  a  task  force  com¬ 
prised  of  engineering  director  Albert 
Fraser,  systems  manager  John  Sulli¬ 
van,  telecommunications  director  Ger¬ 
ry  McGrath,  advertising  group  mana¬ 
ger  Audrey  Woods  and  staff  designer 
William  Tate-Mitros.  This  group  in¬ 
vestigated  all  aspects  of  the  planned 


switch  to  VDTs  including:  organiza¬ 
tion  analyses,  open  office  furniture, 
VDT  design,  lighting  suggestions,  and 
recommendations  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  department  with  re¬ 
spect  to  other  newspaper  operations. 

The  plan  called  for  splitting  the  sixth 
floor  classified  advertising  department. 
Display  advertising  personnel  would 
move  down  to  the  second  floor,  where 
10,000  square  feet  of  space  was  created 
by  consolidating  storage  and  locker 
areas  elsewhere.  A  customer  service 
department  would  be  moved  in  to  join 
the  remaining  sixth  floor  classified 
advertising  personnel. 

Sixth  floor  heating  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  units  were  moved  down  to  the  fifth 
floor,  consolidating  the  building’s 
HVAC  units,  and  making  maintenance 
easier. 

To  gain  more  usable  space,  the  task 
force  recommended  a  Westinghouse 
Open  Office  System  with  overhead 
compartments  for  paper  storage.  Get¬ 
ting  papers  off  the  desk  encouraged 
more  efficient  use  of  the  individual 
work  surfaces,  allowing  smaller  work 
stations  which  take  up  less  total  area. 
Yet  the  ability  to  organize  materials 
and  the  sense  of  privacy  created  a  more 
pleasant  and  productive  work  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  final  design  created  forty-five 
work  stations  on  the  second  floor,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  work  stations  on 
the  sixth  floor.  Both  floors  utilized  a 


Westinghouse  Open  Office  System  workstations  with  individual  task  light¬ 
ing  provide  o  pleasant,  productive  environment  for  classified  advertising 
solicitors  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  New  York  Times  building. 


rectilinear  configuration  with  neutral 
colored  acoustical  panels,  which  have  a 
high  noise  reduction  coefficient.  High¬ 
light  color  was  created  with  plants, 
artwork  and  accent  pieces.  The  work 
stations  were  placed  on  a  raised  grid 
floor  to  acommodate  power  and  com¬ 
munications  cables  for  the  VDT’s. 
Power  is  distributed  through  the  panel 
baseboards.  Flexible  connectors  link 
the  panels  electrically,  bringing  power 
to  each  work  station  without  leaving 
wire  exposed  in  the  work  area. 

Since  static  control  was  important, 
the  task  force  chose  Interface  4000 
series  modular  carpet  tiles.  The  26- 
ounce  brown-textured  cut  pile  carpet 
tiles  could  be  free-laid  and  still  maintain 
dimensional  stability.  In  addition  to  su¬ 
perior  soil-hiding  characteristics,  the  4- 
ply  tuft  has  the  resiliency  to  withstand 
hard  usage. 

“The  raised  grid  floor  was  another 
reason  for  selecting  the  Westinghouse 
Open  Office  System,”  said  Donner. 
“The  system  is  designed  on  center-line 
modularity,  so  when  we  reconfigure, 
we  won’t  run  into  problems  lining  up 
the  work  station  panels  with  the  elec¬ 
trical  and  communications  outlets.” 

Implementing  the  plan  took  almost 
an  entire  year,  according  to  Donner. 
Renovation  had  to  proceed  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  disturbance  to  personnel,  with 
the  age  of  the  New  York  Times  Build¬ 
ing  also  compounding  the  difficulties  of 
the  job. 

“If  you  can  imagine  four  separate 
building  projects  since  1900,  you  have 
an  idea  of  the  problems  we  encoun¬ 
tered,”  said  Donner.  “In  addition  to 
the  difficulty  of  routing  new  duct  work, 
electrical  and  pneumatic  tube  systems 
while  people  were  working,  we  had  to 
work  around  concrete  and  steel  from 
essentially  four  different  areas.” 

Getting  the  support  systems,  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  equipment  in  place  was 
only  part  of  the  job.  The  people  also 
had  to  learn  how  to  function  in  the  new 
environment,  especially  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  VDTs. 

In  order  to  ensure  familiarity  with  the 
new  VDT  system,  the  task  force 
erected  a  ten  workstation  mock  up 
training  room,  complete  with  working 
VDTs.  Ten  employees  at  a  time  were 
taken  from  their  old  area  and  put 
through  a  two-week  training  program. 
After  an  initial  introduction,  the  em¬ 
ployees  performed  their  work  under 
gradually  decreasing  supervision. 
Upon  completion  of  their  course,  the 
employees  moved  into  the  new  work 
stations  which  had  been  erected  during 
the  training  session. 

Not  only  did  this  smooth  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  VDT  operation,  but  it  allowed 
the  task  force  to  experiment  with  va¬ 
rious  combinations  of  ceiling  and  task 
lighting  to  eliminate  glare — the  major 
cause  of  worker  fatigue. 
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We  call  it  the  EOCOM  Page  Composer/LASERITE^-Y 

You  could  call  it  a  PHOTOTYPESETTER,  an  IMAGESETTER,  a  PROOFING  DEVICE,  a  PLATE  IMPOSER, 
a  CAMERA,  a  PLATEMAKER,  or  a  SCANNER/DIGITiZER! 


As  a  PHOTOTYPESETTER  it  stores  digital  type 
and  sizes  from  5  to  120  point.  It  also  expands, 
condenses  and  obliques  up  to  1200  different  type 
styles  and  images  photopaper  up  to  16  inches 
wide  in  yellow  light. 

As  an  IMAGESETTER  it  produces  lineart,  half-tone 
from  continuous  tone  and  an  infinite  number  of 
logos,  decorative  borders  and  tints. 

As  a  PROOFING  DEVICE  it  produces  full  page 
proofs  with  all  page  elements  in  place  at  full  print¬ 
ing  resolution  for  about  50  cents  a  copy.  Additional 
proofs  can  be  provided  via  a  standard  copying 
machine. 

As  a  PLATE  IMPOSER  it  provides  page  image 
rotation  of  0-90-180-270  degrees  and  accurate 
registration  relative  to  the  press  notch,  to  produce 
plates  for  broadsheet,  true  doubletruck,  tabloid 
and  quarter-fold  products.  It  also  provides  precise 
repeatability  to  produce  high  quality  process  and 
spot  color  work. 

As  a  CAMERA  it  produces  film,  photopaper,  proof- 
paper  and  offset  plates  in  yellow  light,  with  propor¬ 
tional  or  anamorphic  shrink  up  to  10%. 


As  a  PLATEMAKER  it  produces  plates  for  offset 
or  DiLitho  printing  with  plate  run  life  from  70,000 
to  400,000  impressions.  It  can  process  multi-burns 
and  images  plates  up  to  28  x  40  inches  in  size. 

As  a  SCANNER/DIGITIZER  it  scans  camera-ready 
copy  up  to  a  broadsheet  size  and  merges  this 
digitized  copy  with  electronically  composed  copy 
from  a  pagination  system  to  produce  a  composite 
page  imaged  directly  onto  offset  plates,  in  one 
imaging  cycle  (approximately  1  to  2  minutes)  without 
disk  storage. 

You  could  also  call  it  a  MONEY  MAKER,  for  it 
allows  you  to  reduce  your  consumables  and  labor 
costs  to  a  fraction  of  their  present  levels  by  imaging 
directly  to  plate,  bypassing  film,  and  consolidating 
all  the  above  functions  in  one  machine  that  can  be 
operated  by  one  person. 

But  if  you  really  insist,  we’ll  let  you  call  it  the 
ULTIMATE  in  Computer-to-lmage  output  systems. 

American  Hoechst  Corporation,  TIS  Division, 
EOCOM  Electronic  Systems,  15771  Redhill  Avenue, 
Tustin,  California  92680. Telephone  (714)  730-5051, 
Telex  68-5698. 


See  our  live  demonstration  imaging  production  pages  at  Booth  #1510  in  Las  Vegas,  June  11-15,  during  the  ANPA-RI  Conference. 


Hoechst 


Miami  Heraid  makes  changes 
in  stacking  and  conveying 


The  Miami  Herald,  which  operates 
one  of  the  biggest  (and  busiest)  mail- 
rooms  in  the  industry,  has  been  impro¬ 
ving  this  department  using  several  of 
the  newest  developments  in  the  IDAB 
equipment  line. 

Out  of  the  project  have  emerged 
some  interesting  improvements  and 
new  approaches  in  processing  of  news- 
papers : 

•Back-up  on  tie  lines  is  available  for 
use  under  any  conditions. 

•Streams  are  automatically  switched 
from  one  delivery  point  to  another  for 
avoiding  press  downtime. 

•Room  noise  is  significantly  lowered 
for  a  more  harmonious  work  environ¬ 
ment. 

•Bundles  are  squarer  and  more  reli¬ 
able  for  the  rigorous  handling  involved. 

•Fly  tables  are  being  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely  because  of  other  back-up  techni¬ 
ques. 

•Bundle  bottom  wraps  of  advance 
sections  and  inserted  copies  cover 
three  sides  for  greater  protection. 

•Certain  conveyors  are  at  floor  level 
for  improved  movement  to  loading 
dock  chutes. 

The  program  has  been  on-going  since 
the  Herald  became  more  involved  in 
offset  and  elected  to  enlarge  its  plant  to 
give  the  mailroom  more  operating 
space.  Many  of  the  ideas  were  contri¬ 
buted  by  production  management  and 
engineers  seeking  pragmatic 
approaches  to  workflow  through  the 
mammoth  department. 


I  dab's  new  NS660  stackers  at  the 
Miami  Herald  include  microprocessar  un¬ 
its  for  controlling  and  monitoring  all  func¬ 
tions. 


“The  reorganization  was  mandated 
when  new  offset  presses  came  on¬ 
stream,”  explains  Raymond  Sparks, 
manager  of  printing  and  packaging. 
“The  offset  process  makes  it  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  that  you  have  reliability  in 
the  mailroom  for  moving  a  big  volume 
of  newspapers.” 

Some  comprehension  of  the  payload 
assigned  to  the  department  is  seen  in 
the  following  production  data:  about 
500,000  daily  copies,  about  600,0(X) 
Sunday  papers,  75,000  daily  copies  of 
the  Miami  News  (printed  by  the 
Herald),  85,0(X)  Saturday  copies  of  the 
News,  10,000  copies  twice  a  week  of 
University  of  Miami  newspapers,  and 
27,(XX)  copies  of  two  Key  West  week¬ 
lies.  Additionally,  some  11  million  in¬ 
serts  are  handled  weekly. 

While  the  Herald  is  still  primarily  a 
letterpress  newspaper,  it  has  not  been 
untouched  by  the  impact  of  offset  on 
the  industry.  First  taste  of  the  process 
came  in  the  late  seventies  when  a  Har¬ 
ris  845  heatset  web  press  was  installed 
for  printing  the  Sunday  magazine  Tro¬ 
pic,  television  booklet,  inserts,  and 
other  products.  Sparks’  mention  of 
new  presses,  however,  refers  to  two 
nine-unit  Metroliners,  each  with  dou¬ 
ble  delivery,  currently  used  for  adv¬ 
ance  runs.  Main  runs  of  the  Herald’s 
Palm  Beach  edition  are  soon  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  these  presses. 

Production  management  realizes 
that  for  offset  to  be  successful,  it  is 
imperative  the  mailroom  operate  at 
optimum  efficiency.  Should  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  shut  down  such  presses  because 
of  conveyor  or  stacker  jams,  the  penal¬ 
ty  is  high  waste  in  returning  the  ink/ 
water  balance. 

The  best  way  to  assure  a  continual 
running  mailroom,  believes  Herald 
management,  is  to  have  options  in 
workflow  and  equipment  which  can  be 
immediately  activated  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  This  underlying  philosophy 
already  is  followed  in  Miami  and  be¬ 
came  an  important  parameter  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  new  mailroom  lines. 

Centerpiece  of  the  new  systems  are 
four  NS6^  stackers,  which  represent 
the  next  generation  of  IDAB  stackers. 
These  systems,  under  development 
and  testing  for  two  years,  are  key 
pieces  in  a  new  loop  configuration 
which  sets  a  pattern  for  future  tie  lines 
at  the  Herald. 

The  loop,  conceived  by  Rolf  Kret¬ 
schmer,  mailroom  superintendent,  is  fed 
by  two  IDAB  Beltveyor  dual  flat  belt 
conveyors  which  move  streams  from 
the  offset  presses  to  the  stackers.  One 
Beltveyor  is  120"  long,  the  other  67". 
Both  include  90-degree  horizontal 


turns  in  the  stream. 

One  side  of  the  loop  has  two  NS660 
stackers  in  tandem,  the  arrangement 
repeated  on  the  opposite  side.  When 
running  double  out,  both  stackers  are 
used.  When  single  out,  one  stacker  be¬ 
comes  the  back-up  for  the  other  via  a 
flying  switch  arrangement.  The  stream 
can  be  switched  either  automatically  or 
manually  to  either  stacker.  Each  of  the 
four  tie  lines  in  the  loop  include  an  8" 
top  conveyor  with  pacer,  bottomwrap- 
per,  and  strappers.  Tied  bundles  are 
deposited  on  a  floor  level  conveyor  for 
dispatch  to  the  chute. 

The  NS660  models  join  the  other  ear¬ 
lier  IDAB  newspaper  stackers  at  the 
Herald,  but  feature  a  number  of  en¬ 
gineering  improvements.  For  bundle 
quality  improvement  there  is  a  variable 
speed  infeed  section  which  follows  the 
speed  of  the  stream  conveyor.  (The  in- 
feed  section  also  serves  as  a  bypass 
gate  for  quickly  diverting  groups  of 
close-packed  newspapers  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  stacker. )There  are  stream 
guides  which  jog  sides  of  the  rapidly 
growing  batch  for  proper  alignment  of 
papers.  Batches  are  formed  by  inter¬ 
rupting  the  stream  with  one  of  three 
sequentially  used  stacking  blades.  As  a 
bundle  is  formed  the  carrier  moves 
downward  in  four  stages  and  then 
drops  out  allowing  the  stack  to  fall  on 
the  turntable. 

The  turntable,  which  rotates  180  de¬ 
grees,  has  spring-loaded  gates  at  each 
end  which  help  contain  the  stack  during 
turning.  Pusher  rods  are  positioned  in 
the  center  of  the  turntable  for  ejecting 
the  stack  onto  the  tie  line  conveyor. 

A  main  feature  of  the  NS660  is  the 
microprocessor-based  electronic  unit 
for  controlling  and  monitoring  the 
stacker’s  functions.  The  system  in¬ 
cludes  keypad  settings  of  daily  run  re¬ 
quirements,  confirmation  of  the  set¬ 
tings,  and  retention  of  keyed-in  values 
for  runs  on  following  days.  Bundle 
quality  can  be  improved  during  opera¬ 
tion  by  modifying  settings  of  the  con¬ 
trol  parameters. 

The  electronic  unit  continuously 
checks  control  values  and  hardware 
positions  to  ensure  non-stop  operation. 
Error  conditions  are  alarmed  and  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  readout. 

Among  the  noticeable  features  of  the 
loop  configuration  are  the  absence  of 
hand  fly  tables.  This  has  dramatically 
compacted  the  arrangement  so  that 
bundle  processing  can  be  conducted  in 
a  smaller  area,  even  with  back-up  pro¬ 
visions. 

Another  change  is  moving  the  mailer 
away  from  the  stacker,  assigning  him  to 
monitoring  the  overall  bundle  line. 
Herald  mailroom  management  believes 
a  man  on  the  stacker  has  a  tendency  to 
react  too  quickly  to  an  imperfect  bun¬ 
dle  and  hits  the  stop  button,  when  most 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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The  most  ^ 

productive  tools 
in  cameraroom  history 
are  within  your  grasp. 
The  Cfiemco  computers. 


Chemco  has  the  new  tools  of  the  trade.  A  line  of 
computers  that  simplify  procedures,  eliminate  ^ 
guesswork,  standardize  quality  and  increase  productivity. 

Today  there  are  Chemco  computers  designed  for  line 
and  halftone  production,  the  preparation  of  separations 
from  reflection  or  transparency  art,  and  the  centralized 
automation  of  copy  input. 

Every  Chemco  computer  is  different,  yet  all  of  them 
are  designed  around  our  special  understanding  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  cameraroom  craftsman.  Each  one  guides  the 
cameraman  through  production,  instantaneously  calculates 
all  needed  exposures,  and  then  controls  the  camera  or 
enlarger  in  making  exposures.  There’s  a  full,  clear  dialogue 
between  computer  and  operator. 

Chemco  computers  don’t  supplant  people,  they 
multiply  their  effectiveness. 

Reach  out  for  the  opportunities  of  the  computer 
age,  call  Chemco  today. 


systems  CO. 

Charles  Street 
Glen  Cove,  NY  11542 
Telephone:  (516)  676-4000 
Telex:  645-183 


See  them  at  AN  PA,  Booth  2022 


inkmaker  advances  in  development 
of  water-based  inks  for  flexo 


The  age-old  nemesis  of  newspaper 
rub-off  may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
As  the  development  of  water-based  flexo- 
graphic  newspaper  printing  con¬ 
tinues  to  progress,  more  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  will  have  a  whole  host  of  quality 
and  cost  advantages  available  to  them. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  technological 
advances  in  this  area,  Flint  Ink  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  nation’s  largest  producer 
of  news  inks,  has  introduced  a  new  wa¬ 
ter-based  ink  developed  specifically  for 
flexographic  newspaper  printing. 

The  new  ink,  Arrowflex  black,  is 
now  being  used  on  a  regular  basis  at  the 
Providence  Journal  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
is  so  far  the  only  water-based  ink  that 
does  not  set-off  on  the  second  impress¬ 
ion  cylinder.  Other  characteristics, 
such  as  outstanding  rub-resistance, 
make  Flint  Ink’s  Arrowflex  ink  the 
country’s  first  water-based  ink  to  meet 
all  of  the  stringent  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by  several  U.S.  newspapers 
which  have  pioneered  the  flexographic 
process. 

Arrowflex  black  was  formulated  for 
use  with  the  direct  anilox  flexographic 
printing  system.  This  system  consists 
of  an  impression  cylinder,  a  plate  cylin¬ 
der,  and  an  anilox  cylinder  which  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  plate.  A  “doc¬ 
tor”  blade  is  used  to  meter  the  ink  pre¬ 
cisely  from  the  anilox  cylinder,  regulat¬ 
ing  the  ink  film  thickness  onto  the  plate. 
The  anilox  cylinder  itself  is  engraved 
much  like  a  continuous  toned  gravure 
cylinder. 

Water-based  flexo  ink,  which  is  very 
fluid  in  consistency  compared  to  the 
more  viscous  inks  used  in  letterpress 
and  offset  printing,  provides  improved 
reproduction  at  the  high  speeds  neces¬ 
sary  for  newspaper  printing. 

The  main  advantages  to  the  flexog¬ 
raphic  system  and  the  water-based  ink 
are  better  quality  printing  with  greater 
economy  of  operation.  As  evidenced 
by  the  Providence  Journal,  which  is 
currently  using  this  process,  flexo 
printing  provides  a  much  cleaner,  shar¬ 
per  image.  The  paper  itself  appears 
cleaner  because  there  is  no  oily  trans¬ 
parency. 

When  printing  at  speeds  up  to  55,000 
impressions  per  hour,  Arrowflex  ink 
eliminates  the  problems  of  rub-off, 
strikethrough  and  second  impression 
set-off  that  occur  with  oil-based  inks 
used  in  letterpress  and  offset  printing. 

Superior  halftone  reproduction  is 
another  advantage  of  the  water-based 
ink.  There  is  more  uniformity  of  print¬ 
ing  on  both  the  solid  and  halftone  areas. 
Print  quality  approaches  that  of  offset 
for  halftone  reproduction  and  is  judged 


better  than  offset  for  high-density 
solids. 

Water-based  ink  also  eliminates  the 
problem  of  page-to-page  set-off  since 
the  ink  dries  without  smearing  by  the 
time  one  printed  page  comes  in  contact 
with  another.  Ghosting  is  also  elimin¬ 
ated  due  to  the  constant  ink  film  on  the 
plate  cylinder. 

According  to  Flint  Ink  Corporation, 
flexographic  water-based  newspaper 
printing  offers  many  significant  econo¬ 
mic  advantages  over  either  offset  or  let¬ 
terpress  printing.  First,  a  flexographic 
press  unit  is  less  expensive  due  to  the 
elimination  of  ink  rollers  and  dampen¬ 
ing  systems.  Intital  capital  investment 
is  about  50%  that  of  an  offset  system, 
plus,  a  flexographic  press  requires  less 
energy  to  run.  Also,  flexographic  water 
printing  systems  eliminate  ink  misting, 
which  in  turn  saves  clean  up  and 
maintenance  costs.  The  press  itself  is 
easier  to  clean  than  an  offset  unit,  and 
nonflammable  cleaning  solutions  can 
be  used  —  eliminating  potential  fire 
hazards. 

Paper  waste  is  greatly  reduced  be¬ 
cause  a  quality,  sellable  copy  is  pro¬ 
duced  after  one  complete  revolution  of 
the  cylinder.  With  flexo  printing,  waste 
runs  around  1%.  This  differs  from 
offset  printing,  where  running  paper 
waste  can  be  as  high  as  8%-10%,  or 
letterpress,  where  waste  can  run  from 
2%-3%. 

In  addition,  publishers  gain  the 
added  benefit  of  using  lighter-weight 
news  stocks  without  a  quality  loss.  Re¬ 
cent  tests  showed  that  quality  using  a 
261b.  stock  was  equal  to  that  achieved 
on  301b.  newsprint. 

Flint  Ink’s  research  laboratory  in  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  worked  with  various 
plate  manufacturers  on  the  special 
photopolymer  plate  developed  for  use 
with  the  new  Arrowflex  ink. 

These  shallow  relief  plates  are  very 
thin  and,  therefore,  lower  in  cost  when 
compared  to  plates  used  in  other  flex¬ 
ographic  printing  applications. 

The  plate  offers  unique  mechanical 
and  surface  properties  that  allow  it  to 
“conform”  to  irregularities  in  the  pa¬ 
per  surface  more  easily  than  a  rigid, 
altnough  compressible  material.  The 
importance  of  “conformability”  (as 
opposed  to  “compressibility”)  has 
been  cited  by  many  researchers  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  major  influence  on  print  quality. 

Special  plate  packing  techniques 
were  also  developed  for  use  with  Flint 
Arrowflex  ink.  When  this  ink  is  used 
with  the  special  photopolymer  plate 
and  these  packing  techniques,  excel¬ 
lent  results  have  been  achieved. 
Raising  the  surface  tension  of  the 


plate  gives  the  ink  formulator  more  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  selection  of  materials  to  give 
optimum  wetting  and  printing  prop¬ 
erties  to  the  ink. 

Flint  Ink  formulated  the  Arrowflex 
ink  chemistry  to  meet  the  critical  sur¬ 
face  tension  requirements  of  these 
plate  surfaces.  This  was  accomplished 
by  a  unique  combination  of  polymeric 
binder  and  dispersing  agents  which  are 
specific  to  the  pigments  used.  Meeting 
the  surface  energy  requirements  of  the 
plate  results  in  an  ink  that  wets  the  plate 
surface  with  a  uniform  film  thickness 
that  gives  a  smooth,  uniform  solid 
print. 

Foaming,  a  potential  problem  with 
water-based  printing  systems,  is  con¬ 
trolled  through  the  use  of  special  anti¬ 
foam  agents.  These  agents  are  carefully 
selected  so  as  not  to  dissipate  or  cause 
other  print-related  problems  such  as 
pin-holing. 

Flint  Arrowflex  inks  are  available  in 
both  black  and  process  colors.  Sunday 
comics  and  color  advertising  inserts 
are  being  printed  daily  by  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Press  using  these  inks. 

Flint  Ink  Corporation  is  continuing 
its  extensive  research  and  development 
program  for  water-based  flexographic 
news  inks.  The  firm  has  installed  an  8" 
web  laboratory  proof  press  that  is  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  speeds  of  up  to  2,000 
feet  per  minute  for  testing  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  Flint  Ink  is  presently  working  with 
several  press  and  plate  manufacturers 
to  develop  entire  systems  that  incorpo¬ 
rate  every  aspect  of  the  process  — 
press,  plate,  ink  and  paper  —  to  opti¬ 
mize  all  the  advantages  that  are  possi¬ 
ble  with  flexographic  newspaper 
printing. 

With  increasing  acceptance  of  this 
technological  breakthrough,  newspaper 
publishers  around  the  world  will 
soon  be  enjoying,  among  other  be¬ 
nefits,  the  economy  of  reduced  waste 
and  the  elimination  of  the  age-old  prob¬ 
lem  of  newspaper  rub-off. 


Miami  Heraid 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


of  the  time  the  machine  will  kick  out  the 
bundle  and  continue  stacking.  The 
NS660,  in  the  event  of  a  jam,  automati¬ 
cally  rejects  and  automatically  recy¬ 
cles. 

The  Herald  also  believes  bundles 
containing  inserts  hold  together  better 
if  they  include  a  three-sided  wrap.  A 
new  bottomwrapper  was  designed  by 
IDAB  with  a  pneumatic  roll  chuck,  ori¬ 
ginally  suggested  by  the  Herald  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  Kretschmer.  Bundles  aver¬ 
age  24-36  papers,  shipped  in  bulk,  and 
are  dropped  62"  by  chute  to  the  loading 
dock. 
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More  metropolitan  publishers  worldwide  chose 
System/55  last  year  than  any  other  text  editing  system. 


And  with  good  reason:  System  Integrators' 
editorial,  classified  and  production  systems  utilize 
fault-tolerant  Tandem  NonStop”  computers  and 
ergonomically  designed  Coyote'^"  VDTs. 

Since  the  last  ANPA  Conference,  these  publishers 
have  chosen  System/55. 

Avon  Products,  Inc. — 9  Coyotes 

The  Des  Moines  Register — 134  Coyotes 

The  Detroit  News — 100  Coyotes 

Die  Welt  (Hamburg,  W.  Germany) — 68  Coyotes 

The  Herald-Palladium  (St.  Joseph,  MI) — 

3  Coyotes,  32  ET/960s 
Ma'ariv  (Tel  Aviv,  Israel) — 75  Coyotes 
News/Observer  (Raleigh,  NC) — 150  Coyotes 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner — 58  Coyotes 
The  Press  Democrat  (Santa  Rosa,  CA) — 

64  Coyotes 


Reuters  Limited  (New  York /Hong  Kong) — 

160  Coyotes 

St.  Petersburg  Times /Evening  Independent — 

90  Coyotes 

The  Sun  (Baltimore,  MD) — 80  Coyotes 
John  Fairfax  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (Sydney,  Australia) 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  The  Sun, 

The  Sun  Herald,  the  Australian  Financial 
Review,  the  National  Times — 571  Coyotes 
Time,  Inc. — 150  Coyotes 
Topeka  Capital-Journal — 55  Coyotes 
Yedioth  Ahronot  Daily  (Tel  Aviv,  Israel) — 

60  Coyotes 

Last  year,  they  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  This  year 
they  can't  believe  we  did  it.  System/55 — the  new 
champ  in  editorial /classified /production  systems. 


System  Integrators,  Inc. 

Sacramento,  CA  (916)  929-9481 


WMVMMIMIMWII 


American  Bell  comes  to  market 
with  wide  array  of  new  products 


Integrated  office  communications 
and  information  management  systems 
designed  to  enhance  a  newspaper’s 
operating  efficiency,  increase  its  pro¬ 
fitability,  and  improve  its  competitive 
edge  wil  be  demonstrated  by  American 
Bell  Advanced  Information  Systems 
(AIS)  at  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (ANPA)  annual 
convention  in  Las  Vegas  this  week. 

The  American  Bell  exhibit  will  be  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  newest  member  of  the 
company’s  DIMENSION®  AIS™/ 
System  85,  and  on  its  new  Portable 
Data  Entry  (PDE)  terminal.  American 
Bell  will  also  announce  a  new  Call  Man¬ 
agement  System  that  integrates  Auto¬ 
matic  Call  Distribution  and  manage¬ 
ment  information  system  (MIS)  func¬ 
tions  with  DIMENSION  PBX  features. 

System  85  is  an  integrated  business 
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system  that  offers  voice,  high-speed 
data,  sensor-based  energy  and  security 
management,  sophisticated  office  ap¬ 
plications  and  network  capabilities, 
and  a  new  family  of  user-friendly  voice 
and  integrated  voice/data  terminals. 

“System  85  is  a  breakthrough  in  the 
effective  management  of  information 
and  communications,’’  said  Joe  Belt, 
American  Bell  Staff  Manager  for  the 
Media  Industries.  “By  integrating 
voice  communications,  electronic 
mail,  sensor-based  energy,  security 
communications,  and  now  call  man¬ 
agement,  it  can  serve  as  the  hub  of  com¬ 
munications  and  office  automation.” 

He  suggested  that  System  85  is  parti¬ 
cularly  attractive  for  major  or  group- 
owned  properties,  with  their  ever- 
increasing  amounts  of  data  com¬ 
munications. 


The  new  Call  Management  System 
has  capabilities  to  help  manage  the  tele¬ 
phone  traffic  into  and  the  operation  of 
newspaper  classified  and  circulation 
departments,  as  well  as  other  types  of 
incoming  call  centers. 

American  Bell’s  HORIZON  Com¬ 
munications  System  with  call  manage¬ 
ment  and  its  ComKey  416  system, 
which  are  designed  to  enhance  com¬ 
munications  management  and  increase 
employee  productivity  and  efficiency 
for  smaller  newspapers  also  will  be  dis¬ 
played  at  ANPA. 

American  Bell’s  Portable  Data  Entry 
terminal,  which  also  will  be  introduced 
to  the  newspaper  industry  at  ANPA,  is 
designed  for  the  collection  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  data  where  portability  is 
needed.  The  PDE  devices  are  small 
hand  held  units  that  include  totally  self- 
contained  power  sources  and  memory. 

Also  on  display  at  ANPA  will  be  the 
Gemini  Electronic  Blackboard,  which 
can  be  used  to  enhance  communication 
between  national  or  multi-property 
locations.  Instead  of  traveling  to  poli¬ 
cy,  personnel,  or  sales  meetings,  Tele- 
Iconferencing — meeting  electronical¬ 
ly — makes  it  possible  to  exchange  the 
necessary  information,  with  graphic 
support  to  verbal  discussions,  without 
the  high  costs  associated  with  travel. 

“Teleconferencing  makes  it  possible 
for  newspapers  to  use  all  of  their  re¬ 
sources  more  efficiently,”  Belt  said. 
“By  meeting  electronically  they  can  in¬ 
vest  their  capital  and  use  their  person¬ 
nel  far  more  effectively  than  if  the  dol¬ 
lars  and  time  were  spent  on  the  road.” 

American  Bell,  a  fully  separated  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  AT&T,  supplies  customer 
premises  equipment  and  enhanced  tele¬ 
communications  services  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  marketplace.  Formed  on  Janu¬ 
ary  I  of  this  year  in  response  to  recent 
regulatory  and  judicial  decisions,  the 
company  has  a  national  sales  force  and 
service  network  to  meet  customer 
needs. 

“With  deregulation,  we’re  able  to 
compete  aggressively  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket,”  said  Belt.  “The  systems  we’re 
showing  address  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  need  for  reliable,  efficent,  cost- 
effective  telecommunications.” 

He  added  that  American  Bell  now 
offers  equipment  and  services  on  a 
national  basis,  with  a  uniform  national 
pricing  policy.  “That’s  a  first  for 
AT&T,”  Belt  noted.  Prior  to  January  I, 
Bell  equipment  was  only  available 
under  tarriffs,  which  varied  from  region 
to  region. 

Now,  Belt  said,  newspapers  who 
want  to  obtain  American  Bell  voice  or 
data  systems  or  equipment  can  obtain  it 
through  more  normal  business  agree¬ 
ments.  Under  an  arrangement  with 
Chase  Commercial  Corporation, 
American  Beil  office  financing  on  pre¬ 
mises  equipment  and  installation. 
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THE  NEW  KIDDER-STACY  Motterflex  flexographic  newspaper  press, 
installed  at  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  Company,  with  a  color  half  deck. 
The  same  press  will  be  on  diplay  and  running  during  this  week's  ANPA/RI 
Operations  AAanagement  Conference  in  Las  Vegas. 


NOLAN 


EXCITING  THINGS  ARE 
HAPPENING  AT  NOLAN! 


New  monufocfuring  and  research  center  in  Denver  more 
than  doubles  Nolon  System's  computer  and  research 
areas. 


S3, 500, 000  research  and  resting  program  over  rhe 
post  1 8  months  is  resulting  in  major  new  develop¬ 
ments — like  this  single  copy  gripper  conveyor  ond 
on-line  Inserting  machine  shown  during  pilot 
insrollotion  or  THE  PATRIOT-NEWS  COMPANY 


Meet  Nolon  Systems  new  monogement 
reom  (from  left):  Lou  Rice,  Director  of 
Engineering:  Lorry  Fricke,  Executive  Vice 
President  ond  Chief  Administrative 
Officer;  ond  George  Douch,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Director  of  Morkering  and  Customer 
Services,  Absent  from  picture  ore  Gordy 
Kosmecki,  Morkering  Monoget  ond  John 
Rhine,  Monufocturing  Monoger, 


Now  more  thon  ever  Nolan  is  setting  the  industry 
pace  in  innovative  mailroom  technology.  See  for 
yourself.  Visit  our  exhibit  at  the  AN  PA  Exposition  in 
Los  Vegos,  June  11-1 5th. 


RALPH  H.  NOLAN 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 
AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 


NOLAN  INDUSTRIES  INC 


Nolon-Jornpol  Inc, 
Rome,  New  York 
(315)336-3100 


Nolon  Industries  Inrernorionol  D,V, 
Rorrerdom  •  Bedford,  U,K, 


Nolon  Systems,  Inc, 
Denver,  Colorado 
(303)371-4000 


Pamarco  concentrates  R&D  efforts  on 
development  of  durable  anilox  rolls 

Ask  Alan  Burgess,  executive  minor  mishaps  as  a  scrape  with  a  fallen 


vicepresident  for  Pamarco,  Inc.,  to 
speculate  on  the  future  of  anilox  inking 
in  the  newspaper  business,  and  his  eyes 
will  light  up. 

It  is  his  company,  along  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  others,  which  will  be  well  posi¬ 
tioned  to  supply  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  with  anilox  rollers  for  keyless  inked 
offset  and  letterpress  printing  and  flex¬ 
ography. 

“I  don’t  anticipate  an  avalanche  of 
business  after  ANPA/RI,”  he  says.  But 
he  is  looking  forward  to  doing  a  great 
deal  of  business  with  the  newspaper 
industry  and  the  suppliers  of  printing 
presses. 

In  anticipation  of  that  business, 
Pamarco  is  now  concentrating  on  de¬ 
veloping  anilox  rollers  which  would  be 
durable  enough  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  the  newspaper  pressroom  environ¬ 
ment.  Presently,  rollers  coated  with 
chrome,  ceramics  or  tungsten-carbide 
are  susceptible  to  damage  from  such 


printing  plate. 

The  cells  engraved  into  an  anilox  rol¬ 
ler  are  extremely  critical,  Burgess  says, 
and  the  slightest  impact  can  cause  a 
roller  to  lose  its  ability  to  transfer  ink 
uniformly.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Pamarco  is  experimenting  with  various 
different  substances  and  coating 
methods  in  search  of  a  roller  coating 
which  could  withstand  the  impact  of  a 
printing  plate,  hammer  or  other  metal 
object. 

Burgess  says  it  is  Pamarco’ s  objec¬ 
tive  to  develop  an  anilox  roll  which 
could  last  two  years  in  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  production  environment  before  re¬ 
engraving  would  become  necessary. 

In  the  future,  Burgess  sees  such  rolls 
costing  between  $2,000  and  $4,000 
each.  An  average  newspaper,  with  a 
seven  to  nine  unit  press,  would  ideally 
have  to  keep  two  spare  rollers  on  hand, 
in  case  of  a  malfunction.  Burgess  says  a 
regular  maintenance/re-engraving  rota¬ 


AN  ENGRAVING  TOOL  cuts  the  intricate  cell  pattern  into  an  anilox  roll  at 
the  Pamarco  plant  in  Roselle,  N.  J.  Pamarco  has  the  largest  inventory  of  these 
engraving  tools  in  the  world,  according  to  the  company. 
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tion  would  have  to  be  established. 

Pamarco  is  currently  questioning  the 
relative  value  of  mechanical  engraving 
versus  laser  engraving  of  anilox  rollers. 
According  to  Walter  Runch,  Pamarco’s 
technical  director,  the  company  is  cur¬ 
rently  leaning  toward  mechanical  en¬ 
graving,  mainly  because  the  mechanic¬ 
al  process  allows  for  a  much  more  uni¬ 
form  engraving.  Pamarco  has  not  dis¬ 
counted  the  future  viability  of  laser  en¬ 
graved  rollers,  but  as  laser  technology 
now  stands,  the  critical  nature  of  the 
engraved  cell  structure  can  not  be 
maintained  with  a  laser  engraving. 

One  thing  which  Burgess  is  certain  of 
is  that  the  newspaper  industry  is  not 
going  to  jump  into  anilox  inking  over¬ 
night. 

“It’s  a  very  conservative  industry,’’ 
he  says,  “there  is  no  such  thing  as  being 
late  in  the  newspaper  industry.’’ 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Pamarco  is 
putting  much  time  and  effort  into  its 
program  to  develop  exceptionally  dur¬ 
able  rolls  for  use  by  newspapers. 

One  major  development  Pamarco 
has  come  up  with  recently  is  MICRO¬ 
FAX,  a  method  of  analysis  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cells  of  an  anilox  roll  which 
can  be  performed  with  the  roll  in  the 
press.  A  MICRO-FAX  press  strip,  not 
unlike  a  metal  band-aid,  enables  on- 
press  analysis  by  duplicating  three- 
dimensional  engraved  cells  within 
.0001  inch.  Cell  measurements, 
geometry,  volume,  roll  cleanliness  and 
lifespan  can  all  be  recorded  and  esti¬ 
mated  to  optimize  roll  performance. 
The  strip,  when  placed  over  the  roll  and 
flattened  with  a  hand-held  vibrating 
tool,  is  sent  to  Pamarco  for  microscopic 
analysis.  It  could  also  be  analyzed  in- 
house  at  a  company  equipped  with  the 
proper  microscope. 

Taft  to  show  TKS 
anilox  offset  press 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Company 
(TESCO)  will  be  exhibiting  an  entirely 
new  concept  at  booth  156  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Institute  Operations 
Management  Conference  and  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Las  Vegas  this  week  —  an  anilox 
inked  offset  press  unit. 

The  unit,  designed  along  the  ANPA 
anilox  concept,  has  been  adapted  to 
print  true  blanket  to  blanket  offset.  The 
unit,  designed  and  built  by  TKS  (Tokyo 
Kikai  Seisakusho),  will  be  printing 
each  day  of  the  convention. 
It  has  all  of  the  design  criteria  onginally 
posed  by  the  ANPA  press  committee, 
such  as  low  weight,  keyless  inking,  low 
maintenance  with  the  added  advantage 
of  being  a  true  offset  unit  with  cylinder 
throw  off. 

This  unit  can  be  made  by  TKS  as  an 
add-on  to  existing  presses  or  a  com¬ 
plete  new  press. 
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Mycro-VisioliTOOO 
builds  better  video  dispiays 
with  more  character. 


Video  Display  Information 
Systems  from  a  world  leader 
in  technology 

Performance.  Versatility. 

Reliability.  Economy. 

The  MycroA/ision™  7000  display 
system  has  all  these  qualities.  It’s 
built  by  Mycro-Tek,  a  company 
with  roots  deep  in  the  communications 
field.  Through  experience,  we’ve 
developed  the  enviable  expertise 
it  takes  to  design  better,  more 
readable  and  more  attractive  fonts 
and  to  put  them  into  a  reliable 
character  generator.  And,  it  can  be 
expanded  as  your  business  grows. 

We’re  known,  too,  as  a  part  of 
Allied  Corporation,  a  company 
dedicated  to  technological 
advancement  in  new  industries. 

Network-like  displays  draw 
viewers  and  subscribers 

Your  viewers,  of  course,  expect 
more  quality  and  sophistication 
than  ever  when  watching  alpha¬ 
numeric  programming.  The  Mycro- 
Vision  7000’s  high  resolution, 
attractive  fonts  and  special 
characters  can  help  your  localized 
programming  stimulate  interest  and 
draw  viewers.  Features  like  real 
time  sequencing  provide  limitless 
possibilities  for  program  scheduling 
and  unattended  operation. 

With  its  sharp  resolution,  beautiful 
palette  of  colors  and  array  of 
enhancements,  the  Mycro-Vision 
7000  has  what  you  need  to  make 
your  displays  and  classifieds  as 
readable,  interesting  and  attractive 
as  your  viewers  expect  them  to  be. 


Video  Classifieds 


E  .Avocado  Cias  i65; 

.Avocado  Kefriq.  tl.AO;  10.000  BTU 
Auto  heater  $85. 888-1567 


k  Round  bod,  likt  now  cuotom  rust 
velvst  spread,  4  pillow  shams  & 
matching  headboard.  $500.  685-6075 

09:50:01  A  WED  04/27/83 


ROSIE’S  CAFE 

has  the 
hottest 

r  m 

COFFEE 
in  town 

\  1 

MAIN  4  FIRST 

open  24  hours 

'Mycro-Comp  and  Mycro-Vision 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Allied  Corporation 


Together  with  Mycro-Vision  7000,  it 
automates  functions  that  can 
greatly  enhance  the  productivity 
of  an  expanding  operation: 

■  Offline  editing 

■  Nonvolatile  storage 

■  File  management 

■  Telecommunications  error 
checking 

■  Fast  text  editing  using  easily 
stored  and  recalled  formats 

■  Classified  ad  billing  and 
reporting 

■  Telecommunications  from 
a  host  system  to  remote 
character  generators 

The  Mycro-Vision  7000  is  ready 
to  make  you  money... efficiently 

The  revenue  generating  potentials 
of  classified  and  display  advertising 
in  this  industry  are  almost 
unlimited.  But  it’s  going  to  take 
efficiency  to  make  them  profitable. 
We’re  the  first  manufacturer  to 
offer  character  generation  plus 
total  ad  handling  capabilities,  all 
in  one  system.  That’s  efficiency. 

It’s  up  to  you  to  make  your  local 
programming  as  profitable  as  it 
can  be.  The  Mycro-Vision  7000’s 
high  resolution  and  multiple  font 
capability  allow  you  to  easily  create 
professional,  eye-catching  advertising 
to  mix  with  other  programming. 

High  viewer  interest  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  your  profits! 

Let  the  Mycro-Vision  7000  handle 
the  details  as  you  ensure  your 
share  of  the  growing  local  markets. 

Mycro-Tek 


A  versatile  system  expands  your 
business  potential 

As  you  grow,  you  may  choose 
to  add  the  Mycro-Comp'*^ 

1100  Text  Management  y 
and  Class  Ad 
System. 


^  An  ^^^LIED  Company 


City. 


Scripps-Howard  supply  chief 
‘All  is  not  well  in  Paperville’ 


(Excerpts  from  the  text  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Homer  Taylor,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Scripps-Howard  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  to  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Financial  Officers  and  Controllers  at 
the  organization’s  annual  meeting, 
held  last  month  in  Hawaii.) 

As  we  all  know  or  have  heard,  there 
is  a  worldwide  glut  of  paper  products 
and  that’s  especially  true  for  news¬ 
print.  It  is  estimated  that  production  in 
North  America  alone  exceeds  demand 
by  more  than  two  million  metric  tons  a 
year.  This  excess  capacity  is  expected 
to  continue  through  1985  and  fall  off 
during  the  second  half  of  the  decade. 

1982  newspaper  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  was  down 
nearly  2%  from  1981,  while  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  all  newsprint  was  down 
about  '/2  of  1%.  Dr.  Jon  Udell  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  anticipates  that  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  will  grow  at  a  rate  of  between 
2'/2  and  3%  for  the  foreseeable  future — 
the  next  7  to  8  years — the  same  ex¬ 
pected  growth  rate  as  the  real  GNP. 

Besides  the  U.S.  economy,  another 
factor  that  will  affect  how  fast  the 
newsprint  glut  dries  up  is  how  many 
newsprint  machines  will  be  switched  to 
other  grades,  mothballed,  or  just  taken 
out  of  production.  We  have  seen  some 
signs  of  this  already  as  Bowater  has 
mothballed  its  newest,  largest,  and 
least  efficient  machine  at  Comerbrook, 
Newfoundland;  and  Powell  River  has 
taken  out  a  machine. 

Without  the  exchange  rate  advan¬ 
tage — Canadian  dollar  for  U.S.  dol¬ 
lar — and  government  energy  and  en¬ 
vironmental  subsidies,  the  Canadian 
industry  probably  could  not  operate  at 
today’s  prices.  As  OPEC  members 
quarrel  among  themselves,  or  go  their 
own  way,  the  world  price  of  oil  is  fall¬ 
ing,  benefitting  U.S.  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Canadian  subsidies  have  kept  our 
neighbor’s  oil  prices  artificially  low, 
but  those  subsidies  are  diminishing 
under  a  program  which  will  bring  Cana¬ 
dian  oil  prices  up  to  world  market  levels 
by  1984.  As  this  takes  place,  of  course, 
Canadian  newsprint  producers  will  be 
paying  more  for  energy  as  domestic 
U.S.  producers  are  paying  less  than 
they  are  today.  Here  are  a  few  com¬ 
ments  from  a  leading  Canadian  analyst 
as  quoted  by  Jones  Heward  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  of  Canada: 

“Internationally,  our  (Canadian) 
newsprint  operations  have  suffered 
from  the  same  currency  problems  as 
pulp,  and  our  (Canadian)  cost  structure 
has  been  eroded  bv  a  67%  and  38% 


increase  in  our  (Canadian)  dollar  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Swedish  krona  and  Finnish 
markka  since  1981.’’ 

Looking  ahead  to  1983,  the  Canadian 
newsprint  industry  faces  a  $325  million 
drop  in  operating  profits  while  the 
Canadian  market  pulp  industry  may 
surpass  $400  million. 

The  outlook  for  pulp  and  paper  mar¬ 
kets  is  dismal  with  losses  projected  in 
the  first  two  or  three  quarters  of  the 
year. 

Looking  back,  1978  through  most  of 
1981  were  record  financial  years  for  the 
forest  product  companies.  How  did 
they  fare  in  1982? 

Here  are  the  latest  reports  from  some 
of  the  largest  suppliers:  Abitibi  Price — 
60%  decrease  in  earnings  per  share; 
Boise  Cascade — 94%  decrease  in  earn¬ 
ings  per  share;  B.C  Forest  Products — 
net  loss  of  $61  million,  for  a  decrease  of 
450%;  Donohue — 35%  decrease  in 
earnings  per  share — the  best  results  of 
the  surveyed  companies;  McMillan- 
Bloedel — net  loss  of  $57  million,  for  a 
decrease  in  earnings  per  share  of  775%; 
and  St.  Regis  Paper  Company — 75% 
decrease  in  earnings  per  share. 

As  we  all  know,  there  has  been  an 
official  price  increase  announcement, 
effective  July  1  of  $31.50  per  metric 
ton.  An  official  announcement  means 
that  we  will  all  knuckle  under  and  pay 
the  new  price  on  schedule.  Right? 
Wrong. 

The  combined  newsprint  usage  of 
Knight-Ridder,  Gannett,  and  Scripps- 
Howard  is  nearly  1.5  million  metric 
tons  per  year  (roughly  10%  of  the  total 
newsprint  used  in  the  United  States  per 
year),  and  here  is  what  Mr.  Fred  Chait 
of  Knight-Ridder,  Bill  Metzfield  of 
Gannett,  and  yours  truly  of  Scripps- 
Howard  have  to  say  on  the  latest  price 
increase. 

Frederick  Chait,  special  counsel  and 
consultant  to  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers,  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
said,  “The  proposed  July  1  date  for  the 
increase  ‘grossly  premature’  and  was 
an  ‘extremely  unwise  decision’  in  light 
of  market  conditions.’’ 

Mr.  Chait  suggested  that  “such  an 
increase  would  be  ‘tenable’  late  in  the 
year  or  early  in  1984.’’ 

As  quoted  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Chait  said  he  believes  “the  market 
judgment  made  by  the  companies 
which  have  announced  price  increases 
is  ‘seriously  enoneous’.  It  is  our  view 
that  in  terms  of  the  market  condition, 
the  action  is  extremely  premature.  I 
think  the  most  significant  factor  is  that 
Canada  no  longer  dominates.” 

Chait  sends  the  message  that  he  feels 
in  the  five  years  prior  to  1982  the  news¬ 


paper  industry  was  presented  with  out¬ 
rageous  price  increases  and  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  must  bring  moderation  to  allow 
growth  and  continued  success. 

William  Metzfield,  president,  Gan¬ 
nett  Supply  Co.,  as  quoted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  said,  “An  increase 
doesn’t  make  any  more  sense  now  than 
it  did  a  year  ago.  Consolidated- 
Bathurst  is  maintaining  its  record  of 
misreading  the  marketplace,  which 
they  did  all  the  way  through  1982.  Over 
the  next  couple  of  years,  newsprint 
supplies  should  be  more  than  ample 
with  marginal  consumption  gains 
which  offer  weak  support  for  price  in¬ 
creases.” 

Homer  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  president,  the 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co. ,  as  quoted 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  “I’ve  told 
them  I’m  not  going  to  pay  the  higher 
price.  If  they  would  have  raised  it 
September  1 , 1  probably  wouldn’t  have 
said  anything,  but  it  doesn’t  make  any 
sense  to  do  it  during  the  second  softest 
period  of  the  year.” 

And,  as  quoted  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  he  said,  “I  believe  they  will 
spread  to  other  companies,  but  do  not 
think  the  price  increase  will  stick. 
There’s  too  much  excess  newsprint  out 
there,  and  the  timing  is  not  right  in  the 
marketplace.” 

All  of  this  has  caused  some  smaller 
suppliers  to  delay  announcing  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  has  prompted  St.  Regis  to 
use  some  reason  in  announcing  their 
increase  effective  August  15 — a  major 
break. 

Now  that  you’ve  heard  all  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  posturing  from  this  expert — and 
others — what  is  really  going  to  happen? 
Some  observations  and  my  opinion: 

1) Is  the  official  price  going  to  stay 
pegged  to  July  1? 

No — the  high  pressure,  high  stakes 
unofficial  price  will  be  effective  some¬ 
where  between  August  1  and  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

2) Abitibi-Price  and  a  few  others  will 
attempt  to  support  their  contention  that 
they  had  a  “temporary  price  allow¬ 
ance,”  and  not  a  price  decrease — 
thus  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  ignore 
their  60  and  90  day  price  increase 
announcement  clauses.  This  conten¬ 
tion  will  not  be  accepted  by  their  large 
customers — thus  pushing  these  com¬ 
panies’  effective  date  back  to  at  least 
August  4. 

All  of  the  mills  propose  that  they  are 
in  concert  and  will  not  accept  large  (or 
small)  blocks  of  tonnage  to  be  bought 
on  a  spot  basis  at  the  old  price  after  July 
1. 

No  way!! 

I’ve  even  had  an  options  type  offer 
for  tonnage  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1984  at  the  $468  (less  discount)  price. 

4) Will  there  be  another  price  in¬ 
crease  before  July  of  1984? 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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“Here^  what  the  Pasadena  STAR-NEWS  and  TMPLE-I  s 
learned  about  pagination  in  the  past  16  months!’ 

"EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  called  the  operation  oftriple-l's  Newspaper  Pagination  System  (NPS)  at  Knight-Ridder's 
STAR-NEWS.‘the  single  development  in  newspaper  production  in  1982  which  overshadowed  all  others’ 

"Using  NPS,  STAR-NEWS  newsroom  editors  and  classified  personnel  now  paginate  100%  of  the  newshole  in 
each  daily  edition  of  24  to  52  pages,  plus  all  liner-classified  and  all  classified  display  ads.  Handling  of  retail  display 
ads  is  the  next  step,"  says  Mr.  Wiltse. 

"In  1973,  when  we  abandoned  hot  metal,  we  had  100  composing  room  employees.  In  late  1981,  when  ive  were 
still  pasting  pages,  we  had  22.  Today,  after  16  months  of  NPS  use,  we  have  only  9,  and  the  number  will  drop  more, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  added  an  all-new  daily  ALL  SPORTS  edition-up  to  48  pages  of  sports  news,  photos, 
scores  and  racing  results-more  than  any  other  daily  newspaper  in  the  U.S.A.! 

"With  hot  metal,  we  required  7  composing  room  man-hours  per  page.  With  NPS,  the  figure  is  down  to  0.6,  lowest 
in  the  Knight-Ridder  publishing  group.  And  with  NPS,"  says  Mr.  Wiltse,  "our  photo  deadlines  are  2  hours  later, 
and  our  copy  deadlines  are  22  minutes  later. 

"The  STAR-NEWS,  with  about  50,000  circulation,  expects  NPS  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  4  years." 

Lester  Wiltse,  Production  Director,  STAR-NEWS, 

lATION  INTERNATIONAL® 

5933  Slauson  Avenue 
Culver  City,  California  90230 


Pasadena,  California,  a  subsidiary  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc. 

SEE  NPS  DEMO  IN 
BOOTH  1572  AT 
ANPA/RI,  LAS  VEGAS 
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Western  advances  offset  platemaking  While  LXP IV  is  designed  to  expose 

m  m  m  ■  fflf  M.  two  single  page  plates  (up  to  18x28" 

technology  in  several  de\/elOpmentS  each),  the  vacuum  frame  wm  handle  a 

■  maximum  plate  of  38"  wide  by  28"  long, 

well  within  double-truck  sizes  used  by 

As  offset  enters  the  wider  dimen-  each  page  film,  the  films  are  retained  in  newspapers.  The  double-truck  feature 
sions  of  newspaper  requirements,  the  the  vacuum  frame.  Meanwhile,  the  is  standard  on  the  new  system, 
need  for  automated  platemaking  operator  has  loaded  a  second  platen  Every  effort  to  assure  register 
assumes  higher  priority.  Systems  with  another  two  plates  and  they  are  accuracy,  particularly  critical  in  color 
already  exist  for  fulfilling  large  plate  moved  automatically  to  the  frame  for  work,  is  built  into  the  unit.  Four  preci- 
production  quotas  of  metropolitan  the  additional  exposures.  The  opera-  sion  ground  pins  (two  for  each  plate) 
dailies,  but  there  is  a  noticeable  gap  tion  is  repeated  until  eight  plates  are  are  included  on  each  platen  to  provide 
between  these  and  the  manual  devices  exposed  at  which  time  the  films  are  re-  precise  repeatability.  Western  will 
which  pervade  virtually  all  other  turned  to  the  operator  and  the  system  equip  Lith-X-Pozer  with  pins  which 
plants.  shuts  off  automatically.  conform  to  the  registration  system  cur- 

There  is  hardly  a  newspaper  which  is  Western’s  LXP  IV  includes  some  rently  used  by  the  newspaper, 
not  experiencing  a  heavier  load  in  pragmatic  engineering  ideas  and  some  Controls  are  grouped  in  a  neat  dis- 
platemaking.  Color,  page  changes,  state  of  the  art  technology.  For  inst-  play  at  the  operator’s  station  and  illu- 
zone  combinations,  and  commercial  ance,  the  operator  is  positioned  in  an  minated  for  quick  reference.  Included 
work  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  open  environment  from  which  he  has  are  push-buttons  for  power,  load  left, 
plate  requirements.  Many  insist  the  access  to  a  simple  control  panel  and  an  load  right,  and  cancel.  Indicators 
answers  cannot  be  found  in  adding  adequate  supply  of  plates,  and  can  assume  a  flashing  mode  until  loading  is 
more  vacuum  frames  since  this  creates  observe  all  operations  as  they  occur,  completed  at  which  time  they  show  a 
a  need  for  more  platemakers.  And  if  Then,  the  unit  is  under  reliable  micro-  ready  indication.  Thumbwheel  prede¬ 
time  is  of  the  essence,  newspapers  processor  control  which  features  quick  termining  counters  are  provided  for 
must  rely  on  automation  to  meet  the  replacement  of  plug-in  modules  should  number  of  plates  needed  of  each  page 
numbers  which  are  requested  within  a  malfunction  occur.  and  count  backwards  as  plates  are 

specified  intervals.  There  are  a  range  of  situations  under  made.  Gauges  show  air  and  vacuum 

Western  Lithoplate  engineers  have  which  the  semi-automatic  system  could  readings  available  to  the  system, 
watched  this  laborious  handling  of  be  decisive:  at  newspapers  whose  plate  Western  engineers  stress  the  clean 
plates  and  wondered  aloud  how  long  it  volume  is  high  enough  to  justify  auto-  design  which  became  a  parameter  of 
would  be  before  newspapers  cried  “un-  mated  exposing;  newspapers  whose  the  system.  This  is  seen  in  the  reduc- 
cle”  for  a  simple  plate  exposure  system  color  demands  are  rising;  newspapers  tion  of  air  hoses  and  the  innovative  de- 
which  fulfills  several  automated  which  want  double-truck  capability  in  vice  for  providing  vacuum  to  the  expo- 
criteria.  Instead  of  waiting  longer,  they  plate  exposing;  newspapers  whose  sure  frame.  Covers  are  easily  remov- 
designed  and  built  the  system,  and  on  plate  productivity  is  compacted  into  a  able  to  provide  accessibility  for 
June  11-15  will  show  it  for  the  first  short  time  frame;  newspapers  whose  maintenance. 

time  at  the  ANPA  Operations  Manage-  floor  space  for  platemaking  cannot  be  Visitors  at  the  ANPA  exposition  will 
ment  Conference  and  Exposition,  Las  expanded;  newspapers  which  seek  see  another  Western  Lithoplate  de- 
Vegas.  back-up  for  more  powerful  plate  velopment,  this  one  an  automatic  unit 

A  lot  of  solutions  to  problems  emerge  systems;  and  newspapers  which  want  which  coats  plates  before  it  punches 
in  Lith-X-Pozer  IV,  the  company’s  uniform  plate  quality.  them. 

latest  entry.  With  one  operator  this  The  appeal  of  the  Lith-X-Pozer  IV  Engineers  point  out  there  is  ample 
compact  system  can  expose  150  plates  begins  with  the  view  in  the  plant  en-  logic  for  reversing  the  two  operations: 
per  hour,  and  under  certain  conditions  vironment.  Overall  dimensions  are  4'  (1)  no  contamination  on  the  plate  can 

could  exceed  this  rate.  Automation?  wide  by  8  Vz’  long,  so  compactness  has  occur  from  the  punching  step;  (2)  a 
There’s  lots  of  it,  but  only  enough  to  been  a  main  consideration.  There  are  more  uniform  plate  coating  is  achieved 
harness  the  process  and  to  tilt  the  pro-  shelves  in  the  base  for  storing  as  many  since  there  is  no  build-up  of  coating 
ductivity  curve  upward.  as  1,000  single-page  plates.  Automatic  around  punched  holes;  and  (3)  more 

At  a  typical  mid-sized  paper,  a  plate  plate  removal  at  rear  is  via  a  small  drying  time  becomes  available  while 
is  first  loaded  on  pins  on  the  bed  of  the  transport,  which  can  be  linked  to  any  the  plate  is  positioned  and  punched, 
exposure  frames.  Punched  film  is  plate  processor.  The  new  concept  addresses  itself  to 

placed  on  top  of  plate.  The  cover  of  the  Designers  chose  two  independent  problems  encountered  by  many  news- 

frame  is  lowered  and  vacuum  turned  loading  systems  so  there  is  little  lost  papers.  In  the  past  heavy  deposits  of 
on.  After  the  timed  exposure,  vacuum  motion  or  waiting  on  the  part  of  the  diazo  around  punched  holes  have  been 
is  turned  off,  plate  and  film  are  re-  operator.  There  is  an  upper  platen,  an  annoying  condition,  one  which 
moved,  and  the  plate  fed  to  an  automa-  which  accomodates  two  plates,  and  a  sometimes  is  cause  for  plate  rejection, 
tic  processor.  Every  step  here  is  hand  lower  platen  with  the  same  capacity.  Finally,  platemakers  have  constantly 
induced.  If  four  plates  of  the  page  are  Once  the  upper  platen  is  loaded  and  complained  about  coatings  not  suffi- 
needed,  the  same  sequence  of  move-  controls  set,  the  platen  moves  forward  ciently  dry  when  plates  are  deposited  in 
ment  is  repeated  four  times.  to  exposing  section.  This  provides  the  machine’s  delivery.  No  operator  is 

Switching  the  scenario  to  LXP  IV,  operator  access  to  lower  platen  for  film  required  to  monitor  the  new  machine, 
the  operator  loads  two  plates  and  two  and  plate  loading.  Western  devised  another  safeguard 

films  on  one  platen,  dials  number  of  All  steps  in  exposing  section  against  contamination,  this  one  to  pre¬ 
plates  required  for  each  page,  and  thus  (vacuum,  light  source,  timing,  plate  un-  vent  oil  from  getting  on  the  plate  during 

begins  the  exposing  stage.  Everything  loading,  film  return)  are  under  micro-  punching.  The  hydraulic  cylinders, 
becomes  automatic — movement  of  processor  control  and  therefore  do  not  which  drive  the  punches,  are  mounted 
platen  to  vacuum  frame,  activation  of  involve  the  operator.  Exposure  range  underneath  the  punching  units.  Any  ex¬ 
vacuum,  integrated  exposure,  unload-  of  20-24  seconds,  depending  on  cus-  cess  oil  or  leakage  therefore  is  kept 
ing  of  plates,  and  feeding  to  processor,  tomer  requirements,  is  easily  adjusted,  away  from  the  plate  and  drips  harm- 
Should  four  plates  be  required  of  Light  source  is  a  5  kw.  metal-halide  lessly  beneath  the  unit. 
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Video  Data  Systems 


Video  Data  Systems,  A  Division  of  Sterling  Television  Presentations,  Inc.,  Copyright  1977,  Printed  in  USA 


Publishing  news  on-line,  on  time 
with  the  System/55  from  Sli 


Computerized  newspaper  publishing 
systems  have  been  in  use  now  for 
almost  a  decade,  but  until  recently  the 
available  systems  posed  certain  limita¬ 
tions,  such  as  inflexibility  and  depen- 
dancy  on  the  vendor  every  time  one 
wanted  to  make  a  change  to  the  system; 
computer  downtime  resulting  in  work 
interruptions,  missed  deadlines,  late 
delivery,  amd  frayed  nerves;  com¬ 
munications  limitations,  including  in¬ 
ability  to  network  systems  in  multiple 
plants  or  different  locations  together, 
to  use  a  different  type  if  terminal,  or  to 
access  information  in  a  remote  data 
base. 

Two  years  ago,  a  new  state-of-the-art 
publishing  system  that  solved  these 
problems  appeared  on  the  market — the 
System/55  from  System  Integrators, 
Inc.  in  Sacramento,  California. 

Built  around  a  fail-safe  Tandem 
Nonstop™  computer  system,  this  new- 
generation  publishing  system  delivers 
the  reliability  and  dependability  that 
newspapers  have  sought  for  years.  The 
software  can  be  modified  or  custo¬ 
mized  for  different  organizations’  proc¬ 
edures  and  publishing  needs,  and  mod¬ 
ular  packages  allow  users  to  add  func¬ 
tions  and  expand  their  capability  as 
needed. 

Not  only  does  the  System/55  inter¬ 
face  with  news  service  bureaus  and 
sustems  in  other  locations,  but  it  also 
supports  the  major  home  computers  on 
the  market,  a  first  for  publishing  sys¬ 
tems.  Thus,  a  reporter  or  editor  can 
work  at  home  on  his/her  Apple,  IBM, 
or  Commodore  personal  computer  and 
be  able  to  access  information  from  or 
send  a  story  to  the  plant’s  main  system 
which  might  be  miles  away. 

A  year  and  a  half  in  development,  the 
System/55  made  its  debut  in  December 
1980  at  the  San  Jose,  Calif.  Mercury 
News.  The  industry  response  was  im¬ 
mediately  enthusiastic.  Today  System/ 
55  users  include  major  metropolitan 
newspapers  throughout  the  U.S.  (the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Francisco 
HeraldlExaminer,  Miami  Herald! 
News,  Washington  Post,  Houston 
Chronicle  and  Phoenix  Republic! 
Gazette,  to  name  a  few);  wire  services 
(Reuters  and  the  Australian  Associated 
Press);  and  commercial  and  trade  pub¬ 
lishers  (Times  Inc.  and  Avon). 

Intended  primarily  for  large  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  and  publications 
with  a  circulation  of  100,000  or  more, 
the  System/55  is  by  no  means  inexpen¬ 
sive.  A  100-terminal  system  costs 
approximately  $1.7  million;  a  60- 
terminal  system,  about  $1  million.  In¬ 
terest  from  medium-sized  dailies  with  a 
circulation  of  50,000  to  100,000  has 


since  prompted  System  Integrators  to 
introduce  a  lower-cost  prepackaged 
standard  version  of  the  System/55  that 
ranges  between  $350,000  and  $500,000, 
depending  on  the  number  and  type  of 
terminals. 

What  makes  this  system  so  popular? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  design  and  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  hardware  components  com¬ 
bined  with  powerful,  yet  versatile,  soft¬ 
ware  capability. 

At  the  heart  of  the  System/55  is  a 
Tandem  Nonstop  computer  system, 
designed  to  keep  on  running  if  a  compo¬ 
nent  fails.  Approved  by  Underwriter’s 
Laboratory  for  on-line  repair,  the  Non¬ 
stop  system  can  even  be  serviced — 
parts  removed  and  replaced — without 
interrupting  work  flow  in  the  news, 
advertising  or  production  departments. 

The  Nonstop  system  consists  of  mul¬ 
tiple  processors,  input/output  control¬ 
lers,  disk  and  power  supplies  integrated 
in  such  a  way  that  if  any  module  or  data 
path  fails,  a  backup  device  or  alterna¬ 
tive  data  path  takes  over  automatically. 
The  system  keeps  track  of  work  in 
progress  so  that  if  a  backup  processor 
does  have  to  assume  another’s  work¬ 
load,  it  knows  exactly  from  which  point 
to  continue. 

There  is  no  loss  of  time  or  data  in  the 
transition. 

Skeptical  about  such  reliability 
claims,  an  independent  publishing  ex¬ 
pert  subjected  the  System/55  to  his  own 
tests:  “We  deliberately  brought  down 
system  components  in  various  nasty 
ways  only  to  find  that  the  system  was 
not  in  the  least  perturbed  by  our  shen¬ 
anigans.’’ 

The  user  interface  is  an  intelligent 
Coyote™  terminal  with  128  bytes  of 
error-correcting  memory,  developed 
by  System  Integrators.  The  ergonomic 
terminal  is  designed  to  reduce  eye 
strain  and  fatigue — important  features 
considering  its  heavy  use  by  writers 
and  editors. 

The  Coyote  terminal  supports  more 
than  440  editing  functions,  offers  a 
choice  of  two  different  character  sizes 
(%  or  64  characters  per  line),  and  has 
some  important  split  screen  features. 
The  screen  can  be  divided  in  half  verti¬ 
cally  or  in  a  1/3-2/3  split.  Each  side  can 
display  different  character  sizes,  two 
different  drafts  of  the  same  article,  or 
files  from  two  different  systems. 

Terminals  in  remote  offices  are  clus¬ 
tered  together  using  a  Terminal  Control 
Unit  (TCU).  Each  TCU  acts  as  a  con¬ 
centrator  that  allows  up  to  15  remote 
Coyote  terminals  to  share  the  same 
phone  line,  thereby  reducing  com¬ 
munication  costs. 

A  large  newspaper  has  millions  of 


stories  spread  over  several  disks,  so  file 
management  and  retrieval  must  be 
powerful,  flexible  and  easy  to  use. 

System/55  is  the  only  publishing  sys¬ 
tem  that  uses  a  relational  data  base. 
Non-technical  writers  and  editors  can 
organize,  store,  retrieve,  and  correlate 
information  using  simple  logical  key 
words.  For  example,  with  System/55, 
the  primary  means  of  organizing  in¬ 
formation  are  ‘baskets’  and  ‘desks’ just 
like  what  one  would  find  in  a  news¬ 
room.  Baskets  are  subsets  of  desks; 
e.g.,  the  computer  files  a  story  in  the 
Europe  ‘basket’  which  is  part  of  the 
foreign  ‘desk’.  This  is  also  the  primary 
means  of  security.  Individuals,  baskets 
and  desks  can  be  assigned  different 
security  levels  so  that  a  reporter  may 
have  authorized  access  to  modify  only 
his  or  her  own  stories  while  the  desk 
editor  can  read,  edit  and  even  purge 
any  story  in  his  baskets. 

In  addition  to  ‘basket’  and  ‘desk’. 
System  Integrators  has  built  in  other 
header  fields  for  each  story  as  key¬ 
word  paths  to  the  data  base:  author, 
topic,  slug,  wire  service,  page  and  ex¬ 
piration  date.  A  customer  can  specify 
up  to  245  additional  header  fields  for 
indexing  and  cross-referencing. 

The  system  maintains  a  directory  of 
all  stories  by  specific  header  field.  A 
reporter  doing  research  can  easily 
obtain  a  list  of  past  articles  on  “unem¬ 
ployment”  or  ascertain  what  stories 
appeared  on  page  5  of  last  Thursday’s 
morning  edition.  On  an  extremely 
large  editorial  system  with  more  than 
300  terminals,  it  takes  approximately 
18  seconds  to  retrieve  and  scroll 
through  a  directory  of  1%  items. 

Two  other  System/55  security  func¬ 
tions  should  also  be  mentioned:  story 
release  and  page  release.  Only  autho¬ 
rized  personnel  or  the  appropriate  edi¬ 
tor  can  release  stories  and  page  layouts 
for  production  after  they  have  been 
proofed  and  approved. 

As  a  story  is  written,  edited  or  rewrit¬ 
ten,  System/55  automatically  retains  a 
copy  of  each  draft.  Thus,  the  editor  or 
writer  can  refer  back  to  previous  ver¬ 
sions  with  only  a  few  keystrokes.  This 
historical  record  remains  with  the  story 
until  the  story  becomes  permanent  and 
old  drafts  are  purged. 

System  Integrators  has  not  ignored 
the  newspaper’s  main  source  of  re¬ 
venue:  advertising.  The  Sunday  edition 
of  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper  con¬ 
tains  an  average  of  15,000  classified 
ads,  along  with  display  ads  sprinkled 
throughout  its  pages.  Keeping  track  of 
the  classification,  positioning,  copy, 
composition,  rate  schedule,  billing  and 
run  dates  for  each  ad  normsilly  can  be  a 
nightmare.  Automating  these  functions 
provides  immediate  return  in  terms  of 
reduced  paperwork,  reduced  person¬ 
nel,  better  records  and  higher  work 
productivity. 
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ITS  NOT  EASY  FOR  A 
GROWING  COMFANY 


TOTHINKpMALC 


BUT  WE  TRY. 


Thinking  smaii  doesn’t  mean  we’re  sitting  stiii.  We  aren’t. 

To  us,  thinking  small  means  paying  attention  to  individuais,  it  means  the  kind  of  one-on- 
one  communication  that  makes  our  publications  familiar  members  of  the  communities 
they're  in. 

it  means  working  continuously  to  ensure  our  publications  aren't  dominated  by  far  away 
managers.  Each  one  is  managed  by  someone  who  is  a  community  member  —  a  neigh¬ 
bor  with  a  stake  in  the  community's  future.  Someone  who  understands  the  needs  our  news¬ 
papers  must  fill. 

It  means  focusing  on  quality,  efficiency  and  productivity  —  the  small  details  +hat  en- 

^  _  hance  successful  newspaper  operations. 

ken  BRONSON  It  moons  innovativeness  and  creativity,  of  being  una- 
vice  President  f|-Qici  fo  try  new  ideos  and  new  technology. 

'^N^spapers  It  olso  moons  sharing  these  ideas  and  information 

^^c^^munications  sominors  and  meetings  such  as  this  year's  ANPA 

Incorporated.  Operations  Management  Conference  and  Exposition. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  represent  small  newspapers  in 
chairing  this  year's  conference.  I  beiieve  each  of  us  can 
learn  from  one  another . . .  and  that  it  is  advantageous  at 
times  to  think  small ...  to  pay  attention  to  the  small  details 
I _ ^ _ _  that  make  great  newspapers. 


STAUFFER 

_  COMMUNICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


'  Chairman 

ANPA  Operations  Management 
Conference  and  Exposition 
Arrangements  Committee 


Four  executives  will  judge  ANPA/RI  exhibits 


Bronson  Bell  Johnson  Loke 


A  panel  of  four  newspaper  execu-  the  Gardner  (Mass.)  News-,  and  Ken-  appearance,  originality,  product  pre- 
tives  will  select  winners  of  Editor  &  neth  Bronson,  vicepresident,  Stauffer  sentation,  demonstration,  exhibit  per- 
Publisher’s  Awards  for  outstanding  Communications,  Inc.  sonnel,  lighting  and  effects, 

exhibits  at  the  annual  ANPA  Opera-  First  prize  plaques  and  certificates  of  began  sponsoring  these  awards 

tions  Management  Conference  to  be  merit  will  be  awarded  in  three  categor-  in  1972  to  recognize  the  contribution  by 
held  in  Las  Vegas  this  week.  ies:  island  exhibits  of  1,000  square  feet  exhibitors  to  the  success  of  the  confer- 

The  judges  are  John  B.  Lake,  pub-  or  more;  island  exhibits  of  less  than  ence. 

Usher  and  executive  vicepresident  of  1,000  square  feet  and  non-island  The  awards  will  be  presented  during 
the  Times  Publishing  Company,  St.  booths.  the  general  session  of  the  RI  confer- 

Petersburg,  Fla.;  Earl  Johnson,  general  Judging  will  take  place  beginning  at  ence  on  Tuesday  morning  by  Robert  U. 
manager  of  the  Las  Vegas  Review-  9:30  a. m.  Sunday,  June  12,  and  winners  Brown,  president  and  editor  of  EDITOR 
Journal-,  C.  Gordon  Bell,  publisher  of  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  general  &  Publisher. 


Satellite  technology  | 
saves  travel  $  \ 


Newsprint  prices 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


Anybody’s  guess — but,  I  would  offer 
this  estimate  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
bruises  on  or  about  July  1,  1983 — and 
depending  on  whoever  comes  out  on 
top  will  have  a  lot  to  say  about  the 
timing  of  the  next  increase. 

For  industries  that  rely  so  heavily  on 
each  other,  1  sense  that  an  adversary 
relationship  is  developing  which  could 
be  unhealthy  for  both  the  newspaper 
and  newsprint  industries.  Although  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  experts  about  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint  or  controlling  their 
costs,  we  do  know  a  lot  about  pricing 
and  the  relationship  between  pricing 
and  market  conditions. 

One  major  factor  the  mills  refuse  to 
accept,  which  changes  almost  daily,  is 
that  nearly  40%  of  all  of  the  newsprint 
consumed  in  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  is  purchased  by  seven  people. 
As  this  percentage  grows  with  each 
new  group  acquisition  of  a  newspaper, 
we  will  control  our  newsprint  cost  des¬ 
tinies  to  an  even  greater  degree. 
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In  times  such  as  these  the  newsprint 
industry  would  greatly  benefit  if  it  con¬ 
sults  with  its  major  customers  regard¬ 
ing  price  increases,  rather  than  try  the 
trial  balloon  false-start  approach  that  it 
has  used  the  last  couple  of  years. 

The  current  retail  price  of  newsprint 
is  $468.50  a  metric  ton,  which  works 
out  to  $425  per  short  ton,  and  has  been 
thus  since  November  1,  1982,  and  the 
last  price  increase  they  had  was  to 
$500.00  a  metric  ton  August  1,  1981. 

As  you  can  see,  all  is  not  well  in 
Paperville!!!!! 

In  conclusion,  we  anticipate  that: 

We  will  have  at  least  two  years  of 
abundant  supply  and  lower  than  normal 
pricing;  a  balanced  market  condition 
will  exist  by  1986 — which  should  re¬ 
main  for  the  rest  of  the  decade;  near 
term  strikes  at  the  mills  will  not  basical¬ 
ly  affect  supply  unless  they  last  six 
months  or  more;  the  current  price  in¬ 
crease  will  exist  only  in  the  official 
announcement — there  will  be  many  un¬ 
official  dates  and  prices — if  you  scream 
loud  enough;  and  pricing  will  track  the 
CPI,  plus  or  minus  1%  difference. 

Enjoy  the  good  times!!! 


The  concept  of  teleconferencing, 
both  national  and  international,  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  embraced  by  many  com¬ 
panies  eager  to  cut  travel  budgets.  One 
such  company,  the  Emhart  Corportion, 
managed  to  save  a  substantial  sum  by 
putting  editors  of  its  in-house  publica¬ 
tion  in  contact  with  sources  for  an  inter¬ 
view  in  the  United  Kingdom  via  satel¬ 
lite. 

Tom  Calhoun,  editorial  director  of 
the  Emhart  News,  and  Ken  Tokarz, 
editor,  recently  harnessed  Comsat 
General’s  new  satellite  two-way  video 
link  with  London  to  conduct  in-depth 
interviews  with  principals  and  teenage 
participants  of  Junior  Achievement- 
type  groups  in  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K. 

The  total  cost  for  the  hour-long  video 
interview  session  was  $650.  The  com¬ 
pany  estimates  that  it  would  have  cost 
more  than  $2,000  for  round-trip  tourist 
airfare  for  a  reporter  and  photographer 
to  conduct  the  interview  in  person. 

The  News  has  a  circulation  of 60,000. 
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3M  Deadlinef  helps  you  run  a  tight  ship. 


The  Deadliner  Platemaking 
System  can  save  you  20% 
or  more  on  the  per-page  cost 
of  the  materials  used  in 
making  a  newspaper  plate. 
And  there  are  other  important 
ways  this  worldwide  proven 
system  provides  greater 
economy  than  conventional 
silver  film  systems. 

Deadliner  reduces  labor 
and  equipment  costs. 

It  eliminates  the  need 
for  special  darkroom  facilities 
by  replacing  conventional 


film.  It  eliminates  the  variables 
of  wipe-on  plate  coating  and 
processing.  And  it  cuts 
platemaking  time  in  half. 

Best  of  all,  Deadliner 
accomplishes  all  this 
without  any  sacrifice 
of  quality,  even  on 
press  runs  in  excess 
of  100,000.  That 
kind  of  quality  is  just 
what  you’d  expect 
from  the  company 
that  developed  the 
first  pre-sensitized 


offset  plate  over  32  years  ago. 

For  a  free  brochure  on 
Deadliner  or  information  on 
3M's  creative  financing 
plans,  write  Mike  Rynerson, 
Printing  &  Reprographic 
Products  Division/3M, 
223-2N  3M  Center, 

St.  Paul,  MN  55144. 

Or  call  toll-free 
1-800-328-1676.  In 
Minnesota,  call  collect 
612/733-4041 . 


See  Deadliner  at  Booth  972  at  the  ANPA  Operations  Management  Conference  and  Exposition,  Las  Vegas,  June  1 1-15.  3M  hears  you  . . . 


Fast  finish 
for  Phototype. 


LogE’s  new  PC- 1800  Photocomp  Processor  has  a  sleek  new  look 
that  complements  your  phototypesetting  equipment.  And  a  hard¬ 
hitting  delivery  rate  of  up  to  14  feet  a 
minute.  Because  it’s  LogE,  you  can 
depend  on  consistent  density  and 
diyness,  even  on  the  longest  paper 
rolls.  And  because  it’s  digital  you  get 
fast,  precise  control  of  speed,  tem¬ 
perature  and  replenishment.  For 
photot3q)esetting  film  and  RC 
paper  up  to  18”  wide.  Contact 
your  LogE  dealer  or: 


LogE  PC-1800 
Photocomp  Processor 


LogEtronics  Inc. 

7001  Loisdale  Rd.  Springfield,  VA  22150  (703)971-1400  Telex:8-9455 


Kodak  will  announce 
color  winners  Monday 

Twenty-two  thousand  dollars  (U.S.) 
in  prize  money  will  be  awarded  by 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  to  winners 
of  its  1983  “Run  For  The  Money’’ 
newspaper  color  reproduction  contest 
at  a  ceremony  on  June  13  during  the 
operations  management  conference 
and  exhibition  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association/Research 
Institute  (ANPA/RI),  Convention  Cen¬ 
ter,  Las  Vegas,  June  11-15. 

The  company’s  exhibit  (Booth  #122) 
will  spotlight  the  20  winning  entries 
from  newspapers  around  the  world 
which  reproduced  a  Kodak-supplied 
color  original  in  a  regularly  publised 
edition  before  April  4.  Each  winner  will 
receive  $1,0(X)  (U.S.)  and  one  overall 
worldwide  winner  will  receive  honors 
and  an  additional  $2,(X)0. 

The  exhibit  theme,  “Trend  To  Col¬ 
or,’’  also  will  be  reflected  in  an  exhibit 
of  Kodak  Ekteiflex  PCT  products  for 
color  prep.  These  products  enable  us¬ 
ers  to  prepare  color  proofs  that  are  a 
quality  alternative  to  overlay  proofing 
systems  and  provide  an  economical  in¬ 
termedic  te  test  of  film-content  accura¬ 
cy  for  color  and  registration.  Moreov¬ 
er,  they  permit  the  operator  of  a  color 
scanner  to  check  film  results  while  the 
original  copy  is  still  in  position  on  the 
scanner. 

Displays  of  Kodacolor  VR  KKX)  film 
will  be  another  feature  of  the  booth. 
Very  high  speed,  exceptionally  fine 
grain,  and  a  wide  exposure  latitude  are 
among  the  benefits  this  35mm  film 
offers. 

Adjacent  to  the  booth  will  be  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  text-editing  and  information¬ 
processing  systems  marketed  by  Atex. 

NAPP  sponsors  Rl 
World’s  Best  contest 

Newspapers  from  throughout  the 
world  will  compete  for  top  honors  in 
the  “Best  in  the  World”  printing  quali¬ 
ty  competition  sponsored  by  NAPP 
Systems  (U.S.A.)  Inc.  at  the  ANPA 
conference  in  Las  Vegas. 

Categories  have  been  established  for 
newspapers  in  five  geographic  areas: 
USA/Canada;  Europe;  Japan;  Austra¬ 
lia,  and  Latin  America. 

Newspapers  from  more  than  30 
countries  will  submit  color  and  black 
and  white  tearsheets  for  the  “Best  in 
the  World”  competition.  The  work  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  NAPP  display 
Booth  #1002  and  judged  at  the  show. 

Awards  will  be  presented  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  hosted  by  NAPP  Monday  evening, 
June  13  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Hilton.  Winners  will  receive 
funds  in  their  name  donated  to  a  charity 
or  school  of  their  choice. 
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Lexington  mailroom 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


three  stackers,  or  to  a  fly  table,  provid¬ 
ing  the  flexibility  to  keep  the  presses 
running.  An  overflow  from  a  stacker 
jam  automatically  diverts  to  the  next 
position  through  one  of  three  switching 
devices. 

The  conveyors,  which  extend  to  the 
third-floor  mailroom,  have  been  en¬ 
gineered  to  move  the  stream  through 
simple  and  complex  parts  of  the  plant, 
including  quiet  rooms  at  press  side. 
Products  held  by  the  single  gripper  can 
be  electronically  tracked  along  the  con¬ 
veyor  route  for  selective  delivery  to 
consecutive  processing  stages. 

The  conveying  system  also  features 
accurate  copy  count  at  all  production 
speeds,  offers  an  integrated  check  copy 
extracting  device,  and  provides  for 
waste  ejection  of  unsaleable  copies. 

When  inserting  on-line  at  printing 
speed,  the  Rotosert  drum  becomes  the 
central  point  of  the  system.  On  daily 
inserting  of  one  or  two  preprints  the 
main  product  is  processed  directly  and 
without  intermediate  stacking. 

The  big  Sunday  package  is  handled 
differently.  A  typical  package  might 
consist  of  ten  products,  which  are 
handled  in  two  inserting  runs.  First,  us¬ 
ing  comics  as  the  jacket,  six  preprints 
are  inserted  in  an  off-line  mode.  When 
the  Sunday  advance  sections  are 
printed,  the  system  reverts  to  on-line 
mode  and  three  additional  preprints, 
television  booklet,  and  comics  package 
are  inserted  for  early  distribution. 

Preprints  are  fed  by  high-speed  hop¬ 
pers  into  the  located  segments  of  the 
inserting  drum.  The  system  also  allows 
operating  in  a  splitting  mode.  Thus,  one 
hopper  feeds  to  all  odd  shuttles  on  the 
Rotosert,  the  second  hopper  feeds  all 
even  shuttles.  In  the  event  of  a  shuttle 
jam,  papers  are  diverted  to  a  stacker 
and  later  processed  as  off-line  work. 

The  Rotosert  is  speed-  and  phase- 
synchronized  with  the  paced  copy  sys¬ 
tem.  The  first  segment  on  the  drum  is 
used  to  feed  and  open  the  jacket.  Other 
drum  segments  are  used  to  feed  and 
insert  preprints.  The  last  drum  segment 
is  used  for  alignment  and  continuous 
extraction  of  the  completed  product. 
Main  products  without  inserts  are 
ejected  and  directed  back  to  the  insert¬ 
ing  process. 

The  mailroom  production  team,  in¬ 
cluding  Steely  and  Larry  Crouch,  fore¬ 
man,  meets  every  Friday  to  determine 
how  the  next  week’s  Sunday  package 
will  be  put  together.  This  strategy  can 
sometimes  result  in  a  smoother  opera¬ 
tion  on  a  big  inserting  run.  The  Herald- 
Leader  has  handled  a  range  of  preprints 
from  single  sheets  to  96-page  mini¬ 
books. 
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An  huestment 
olafew  extra 
nannies  in  your 
piate  costs 
cansaueyou 
thousands 
otdottarsin 
your  pressroom. 

Cheap  newspaper  plates  can  prove  to  be  the 
most  expensive  cost  in  your  production  operation. 

So  when  it  comes  to  choosing  between  inferior 
plates  and  ours  you  should  review  the  facts. 

Consider  typical  yearly  costs  of  a  mid  size  offset 
newspaper: 

Newsprint  40,000  tons  worth  —  $20,000,000. 
Ink  1,400,000  lbs.  worth  —  $  600,000. 

Plates  150,000  worth  —  $  150,000. 

Let’s  assume  you  buy  inferior  plates  and  save  ten 
percent  ($15,000  per  year).  Let’s  further  assume 
these  plates  will  bring  about  an  increase  in  paper 
consumption  of  as  little  as  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
($20,000  per  year).  You  are  losing  money  out  of 
pocket.  Inferior  plates  always  create  losses  in 
newsprint,  ink  and  pressroom  time. 

Anocoil  plates  eliminate  pressroom  losses  while 
offering  the  finest  in  newspaper  reproduction.  Why 
not  join  the  leaders  and  let  Anocoil  plates  put  money 
in  the  bank  for  you. 

Call  us  at  (203)  872-0531 .  Or  write  Anocoil 
Plate  Division,  80  East  Main  Street,  P.O.  Box  570, 
Rockville,  CT  06066. 
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Syndicates 


By  David  Astor 


Cartoonist  Szep  suspension  ends 


Paul  Szep’s  June  1-15  suspension 
without  pay  for  using  a  Russian  obscen¬ 
ity  in  a  Boston  Globe  editorial  cartoon 
was  ended  by  the  newspaper  after  the 
cartoonist  submitted  a  hand-delivered 
apology  June  6. 

The  May  27  cartoon  pictured  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  on  the  phone  saying  to 
Soviet  leader  Yuri  V.  Andropov, 
“Hey,  Yuri,  guess  who’s  getting  a  new 
MX  missile  system  to  help  arms  reduc¬ 
tion  and  world  peace?”  Andropov’s  re¬ 
sponse  was  various  cartoon  symbols 
denoting  curse  words  and  then  an 
actual  Russian  obscenity. 

After  several  readers  phoned  in  the 
morning  of  May  27,  Globe  editorial 
page  editor  Martin  F.  Nolan  had  the 
obscenity  blacked  out  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  Nolan  ran  a  message  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  June  3  editorial  page  that 
stated,  “The  Boston  Globe  apologizes 
to  its  readers  for  the  editorial  page  car¬ 
toon  of  May  27  which,  in  most  editions, 
contained  an  unacceptable  phrase  in  a 
foreign  language.” 

The  “unacceptable  phrase”  was 

“cock - ,”  which  Szep  said  he  did 

not  mean  to  use.  The  1974  and  1977 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  told  E&P  that  he 
meant  to  use  something  like  the  word 
“bastard”  but  was  given  the  wrong 
translation.  “I’m  culpable  because  I 


didn’t  find  out  exactly  what  ‘bastard’  in 
Russian  should  have  been,”  he  said 
during  a  phone  interview  at  his  home. 
“I  had  no  idea  of  the  severity  of  the 
word  (that  ended  up  in  the  cartoon).” 

Szep  said  he  had  originally  planned 
to  draw  an  “expletive  deleted”  over 
the  milder  Russian  obscenity,  but  then 
decided  not  to.  “I  thought  it  would  be 
crazy  to  cover  up  a  word  that  no  one 
would  understand,”  he  said. 
“Apparently,  people  did  understand.” 

Szep,  whose  cartoons  were  distri¬ 
buted  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate  until 
last  August  and  who  hopes  to  begin 
syndication  again  this  fall,  said  that  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  obscenity  epi¬ 
sode  has  given  him  more  publicity  than 
the  positive  aspects  of  his  work  over 
the  years. 

New  King  video  coiumn 

“New  Video,”  a  weekly  column  that 
reports  on  programs,  movies,  games 
and  software  available  in  the  home  en¬ 
tertainment  field,  is  being  launched 
June  17  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Early  clients  for  Joe  Saltzman’s  col¬ 
umn  include  the  Charlotte  News,  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star-World,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald  News, 


\ 

Sacramento  Bee,  San  Francisco  Ex-  \ 
aminer,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune, 
Santa  Ana  Register  and  Santa  Monica 
Outlook. 

Topics  covered  by  the  column  in¬ 
clude  ways  people  can  protect  them¬ 
selves  when  renting  or  buying  video 
tapes,  an  evaluation  of  laservision  and 
how  systems  work,  recommendations 
of  the  best  video  games  on  the  market, 
and  a  look  at  two-way  videodiscs. 

“Joe  Saltzman  presents  an  overall 


view  of  the  field,  not  just  bits  and  pieces 
like  video  game  columns,  or  technolo¬ 
gically-oriented  columns  that  lose  half 
the  lay  readers  they  covet,”  said  King 
executive  editor  Jim  Head. 

Saltzman,  who  began  self- 
syndicating  his  column  in  California 
last  year,  is  chairman  of  broadcasting  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Journalism.  He  is  a  former 
writer-producer  for  CBS-KNXT  tv, 
Los  Angeles,  and  has  won  more  than  50 
awards  for  his  work — including  the 
duPont  Columbia  University  Award  in 
Broadcast  Journalism  and  five  regional 
Emmys. 

Nuciear  freeze  articies 

“The  Other  Side  of  the  Freeze”  is  a 
six-part  series  for  Independent  News 
Alliance  Weekend  Reports  that  claims 
a  nuclear  freeze  could  pose  a  threat  to 
peace. 

The  series,  which  began  June  4,  is  by 
the  unrelated  Herman  Kahn,  Hudson 
Institute  chairman  of  the  board  and 
director  of  research,  and  Hudson  con¬ 
sultant  and  free-lance  writer  Carol 
Kahn. 

IN  A  Weekend  has  also  released  a 
story  on  Britain’s  Prince  William  keyed 
to  his  first  birthday  June  21. 

Six-part  NEA  spy  series 

A  six-part  series  by  Tom  Tiede  on 
“the  new  breed  of  communist  secret 
agents”  in  the  U.S.  began  distribution 
via  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
May  26.  The  writer  contends  that  there 
are  about  1 ,500  Soviet  bloc  spies  in  the 
U.S. 

Tiede  has  reported  thrice-weekly 
since  1977  on  America  and  Americans 
as  part  of  the  NEA  daily  service.  The 
author  of  four  books  has  received  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  for  Viet¬ 
nam  reporting  and  the  National  Head¬ 
liners  Award,  among  other  honors. 
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Author  wms  $15,000  Jim  Andrews  prize 

The  author  of  Death  in  the  Afternoon:  America’s  Big  City  Newspapers 
Struggle  for  Survival  has  won  the  first  annual  $15,000  Jim  Andrews  Com¬ 
municator  Award  for  the  best  book-length  manuscript  in  the  area  of  contem¬ 
porary  journalism. 

Peter  Benjaminson,  who  teaches  journalism  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Binghamton,  is  receiving  a  $10,000  advance  against  royalties 
plus  a  guaranteed  $5,000  advertising  budget  and  1984  publication  by 
Andrews  and  McMeel — the  book  publishing  subsidiary  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

Universal  president  John  P.  McMeel  said  the  book,  chosen  from  over  40 
entries,  “is  a  story  that  needs  to  be  told — a  story  of  a  major  shift  in  American 
journalism  as  we  witness  the  decline  of  many  afternoon  newspapers.  Ben- 
jaminson’s  book  provides  an  overview  of  the  industry,  a  prognosis  of  the 
ailment  and  some  important  prescriptions  for  recovery.” 

Benjaminson,  who  has  authored  two  previous  books,  is  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Detroit  Free  Press. 

McMeel  also  announced  that  submissions  can  be  made  for  next  year’s 
presentation  of  the  award,  which  is  named  for  the  late  co-founder  of  Univer¬ 
sal  and  Andrews  and  McMeel.  Print  and  broadcast  journalists  and  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  are  eligible.  The  deadline  is  Sept.  30  for  initial  submissions  of 
an  outline  and  at  least  one  sample  chapter.  They  should  be  directed  to  Jim 
Andrews  Communicator  Award,  Andrews  and  McMeel,  4400  Johnson  Dr., 
Fairway,  Kan.  66205. 

Submissions  are  reviewed  by  Universal  and  Andrews  and  McMeel  edi¬ 
tors.  The  winner  is  then  selected  from  among  finalists  judged  by  five  Univer¬ 
sal  creators — “Doonesbury”  cartoonist  Garry  Trudeau  and  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists  Garry  Wills,  Mary  McGrory,  Richard  Reeves  and  James  J.  Kilpat¬ 
rick. 
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Editors:  comics  readership  hoiding  up 


By  David  Astor 

If  comics  readership  is  dropping,  a 
random  Editor  &  Publisher  poll  of 
newspaper  editors  does  not  indicate  it. 
But  several  of  those  interviewed  ex¬ 
pressed  the  need  for  improvements  in 
some  aspects  of  the  funnies. 

Earlier  this  spring,  the  21st  Century 
Comics  project  released  a  research  re¬ 
port  stating  that  readership  had  gone 
down  somewhat  since  the  1950s, 
although  the  number  of  funnies  fans  re¬ 
mained  high  (E&P,  May  7).  The  report 
also  noted  that  children  who  read  the 
comics  consider  it  the  most  important 
(and  adults  the  second  most  important) 
section  of  the  Sunday  paper. 

This  kind  of  reader  interest  was  cited 
when  two  editors  interviewed  said  they 
felt  comics  popularity  was  rising  and 
the  others  said  they  felt  it  was  at  least 
holding  steady  (none  had  research  fi¬ 
gures  available).  And  this  reader  in¬ 
terest  sometimes  borders  on  the  fana¬ 
tical. 

Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  managing 
editor  Thomas  W.  Jobson,  for  instance, 
said  his  newspaper  was  swamped  with 
votes  during  a  reader  cat  comics  con¬ 
test  to  determine  whether  “Heathcliff” 
or  “Garfield”  would  stay  in  the  paper 
(the  latter  won  by  a  whisker). 

Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  editor 
Richard  J.  Wesnick  noted  that  his  pap¬ 
er  was  “deluged”  with  mail — not  to 
mention  a  petition  from  a  Montana 
State  University  fraternity — when 
“Spider-Man”  was  dropped. 

And  Miami  Herald  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor-features  Carol  Weber  said 
that,  given  the  popularity  of  “Sally 
Forth”  among  women  at  her  paper,  “I 
wouldn’t  live  to  get  out  the  door  if  I 
dropped  it!” 

New  and  “relevant”  strips  such  as 
“Sally  Forth”  are  attracting  younger 
people  to  the  comics  pages  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  possibly  increas¬ 
ing  the  D.C.  daily’s  total  cartoon  read¬ 
ership,  said  spokesperson  Ann  Dixon. 
Wesnick  of  the  Gazette  was  the  other 
editor  who  felt  comics  readership  was 
rising. 

Several  editors  noted  that  there  have 
been  other  types  of  shifts  in  comics 
readership. 

“I  think  the  continuity  strips  have 
been  fading,”  said  Rick  Dalton,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Journal.  “I  don’t  think  they  have  as 
much  support  as  they  used  to.”  Jobson 
noted  that  people  who  only  read  news¬ 
papers  three  or  four  days  a  week  might 
have  trouble  following  a  continuity 
strip’s  story  line. 

The  story  strip’s  readership  may  be 
smaller  than  for  other  comics,  but  it  is 
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often  intensely  loyal.  Sal  Micciche, 
associate  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
noted  that  his  paper  dropped  “Apart¬ 
ment  3-G”  after  a  survey  revealed  it 
was  the  least  popular  of  the  continuity 
strips.  “We  were  inundated  with  over 
3(X)  calls  in  one  week,”  he  reported. 

Weber  stated  that  a  prime  reason  for 
the  popularity  of  humor  strips  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  require  less  effort  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  peruse,  which  she  said  also  helps 
to  explain  the  popularity  of  USA  Today 
and  television — whose  cartoons  com¬ 
pete  for  children  comics  readers .  ‘  ‘Peo¬ 
ple  want  a  quick  read,  a  quick  fix,  quick 
information,  the  quick  ‘yuk,’”  de¬ 
clared  Weber. 

Comics  which  offer  an  uncompli¬ 
cated  “yuk”  a  day  are  on  the  upsurge, 
as  numerous  comics  polls — such  as  one 
by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (E&P, 
June  4) — indicate.  But  editors  said 
there  was  stilt  room  for  improvement  in 
the  humor  strips. 

Wesnick  said  he  is  “disturbed”  that 
some  of  the  “joke-a-day”  comics  are 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  young 
children.  “I  like  to  think  comics  are  the 
way  to  get  youngsters  involved  with 
newspapers  and  become  life-long  read¬ 
ers,”  he  said.  Weber  noted  that  “Nan¬ 
cy”  was  one  comic  that  children  found 
it  easy  to  understand. 

Weber  said  that  many  humor  comics 
are  “beautifully  drawn”  and  funny,  but 
may  use  “recycled  gags  that  date  back 
to  the  early  ‘Blondie’  days.”  She  said 
this  repetition  problem  can  be  especial¬ 
ly  severe  with  cartoonists  who  do  more 
than  one  strip. 

Weber  said  she  wondered  if  some  of 
the  larger  and  more  successful  syndi¬ 
cates  were  “beating  the  bushes”  hard 
enough  to  find  more  original  cartoon¬ 
ists.  “There  is  a  lot  of  raw  talent  out 
there,”  she  said,  citing  Berke  Breathed 
of  “Bloom  County”  as  an  example. 
And  she  said  that  new  comics  samples 
shown  by  syndicate  salespeople  some¬ 
times  turn  out  to  be  much  better  than 
subsequent  strips  after  the  newspaper 


Wesnick 

signs  on  the  property. 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald  managing  editor  of  news 
Joe  Fenley  added  that  there  is  “an  aw¬ 
ful  lot  of  junk  that  comes  out”  to  go 
along  with  the  excellent  comics  offered 
by  the  syndicates.  And  he  said  that 
some  comics — such  as  the  “Mup- 
pets” — have  not  transferred  well  from 
other  media. 

But  some  cartoons  have  transferred 
well  from  the  comics  pages  to  other 
sections  of  the  newspaper.  At  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald,  for  instance,  Fenley  said 
“Tank  McNamara”  runs  in  the  sports 
section  and  that  “John  Darling”  breaks 
up  the  “gray”  tv  page.  And  he  added 
that  “Cathy”  appears  in  the  Daily 
News  lifestyle  section. 

Another  future  trend  might  be  the 
use  of  color  on  the  daily  funny  pages. 
Fenley  said  this  is  not  a  high  priority  for 
the  Dayton  papers,  “but  I  would  not 
mind  having  it.” 

Color  or  no  color,  editors  differ  on 
the  importance  of  comics  to  the  total 
editorial  package. 

Jobson,  for  instance,  said  that  the 
Asbury  Park  Press  will  probably  not  be 
increasing  its  package  of  about  15  daily 
comics  even  though  “we  have  one  of 
the  largest  newsholes  in  the  country.” 
He  stated,  “Our  job  is  to  sell  news. 
Comics  are  part  of  the  dessert.  They 
will  never  replace  the  real  meal.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Weber  said  she 
wished  the  Miami  Herald’s  newshole 
allowed  her  to  have  three  pages  of  com¬ 
ics  like  the  Washington  Post. 

She  said  the  comics  pages  are  the 
“one  place”  in  the  paper  where  readers 
have  a  lot  of  input,  as  when  their  com¬ 
plaints  bring  back  a  dropped  strip. 
“This  creates  a  warmth  and  commun¬ 
ity  closeness,”  she  declared. 

Fenley  said  he  feels  newspapers  can 
no  longer  increase  circulation  with  spe¬ 
cific  comics  as  in  the  days  of  “The  Yel¬ 
low  Kid.”  But  he  added,  “I  think  they 
are  a  main  staple  of  the  papers.  We 
would  risk  losing  the  franchise  if  we 
decided  not  to  run  comics  anymore.” 
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A  continuing  chronicle 
of  press  history  for 
more  than  99  years... 

From  March  22,  1884,  when  its  first  an¬ 
cestor,  The  Journalist,  was  founded. 
Editor  Publisher  has  been  the  fair  and 
faithful  reporter  of  unfolding  events  in 
the  newspaper  world.  Over  the  years, 
evolving  through  absorption  and  con¬ 
solidation  with  four  other  publications. 
Editor  Sr  Publisher  has  always  upheld 
and  promoted  the  highest  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  journalism,  battled  for  press 
freedom,  and  grown  with  the  strength 
and  influence  of  the  industry  it  serves. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  ONLY  INDEPENDENT  JOURNAL  OF  NEWSPAPERING 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  Flew  York,  Fi.Y  10022 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  AUTO  CARE,  Weekly,  Time¬ 
ly,  Understandable:  Fourth  Year;  Long;  Short 
Columns  Available;  Samples,  Information: 
Bill’s  Car  Care,  2776  Topit  Hills  Dr,  Cincinnati 
OH  45248;  (513)  922-2409. 


CHILDREN 


COSMIKIDS  children's  feature  includes 
games,  mazes,  puzzles,  information.  Kids  love 
It!  Two  layout  designs.  Diamond  Features.  PO 
Box  126A  Spring  TX  77383;  (713)  363 
3400. 


COMPUTERS 


GENERAL 


MOTORCYCLES— Upbeat  weekly  column  cov¬ 
ers  safety,  touring,  fix-it  tips,  industry  news, 
events,  buyer  advice  and  more.  Sample.  Pat' 
Faherty,  260  Rock  Creek  Mesa  Rd,  (Colorado 
Spring  CO  80906. 


WRITERS  of  trade  journals  and  Time  Life  type 
features  needed  by  syndicators  for  national  and 
overseas  markets.  Write:  Dickson-Bennett, 
1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseph  MO  64501;  (816)  279 
9315. 


HUMOR 


COMPUTERS  &  YOU— a  weekly  column  for  the 
general  reader.  Completely  camera-ready.  In¬ 
formation,  free  samples:  208  Lincoln  Av, 
Rockville  MD  20850. 


SATIRE.  Proven  in  over  50  newspapers. 
Robert  Skoglund,  St.  George  ME  04857; 
(207)  372-8052. 


MONEY 


COOKING 


NATIONAL  COUPONS  &  RECIPES  will  IN¬ 
CREASE  Circulation  &  ad  REVENUE  now  re¬ 
ceived  by  millions  of  community  newspaper 
readers.  Coupon  (Jookbook,  52  Sagamore  Rd, 
Bronxville  NY  10708;  (914)  961-2020. 


CURRENT  AFFAIRS 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  savin] 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


THE  EIGHTIES  attracts  readers.  Let  Bill  Wal¬ 
lace's  current  affairs  column  prove  itself  to  you. 
Box  15,  Fraser  NY  13753. 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for| 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  9th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown! 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


GENERAL 


"HELPFUL  HINTS  about  Newspapw  Advertis¬ 
ing"  will  give  your  retail  customer  quick,  easy  to 
read  suggestions  on  how  to  make  their  ad  more 
effective.  14  camera  ready  columns,  set  in 
both  one  and  two  column  format.  You’ll  receive 
the  entire  set  to  use  when  you  need,  as  often  as 
you  like.  This  is  one  editorial  column  that  helps 
your  local  advertiser.  Send  $35  check  or  money 
order  payable  to:  Print  Media  Inc,  PO  Box  322, 
Tulsa  OK  74101. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Rocky  Mountain  News,  Miami 
Herald,  60  others.  4  national  awards;  one  said 
"concise,  entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estatel 
knowledge,  solid  writing  skills."  7th  year.  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716)  271 
6230. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate  plan¬ 
ning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depreciation,  in¬ 
surance,  corporate  and  personal  worth.  Sensi¬ 
ble  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert 
N.  Bolitho,  PO  Box  7 133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 

HELP  YOURSELF 

To  the  job  you  want  by 
selling  your  talents  in 
E&P’s  Positions  Wanted 
section. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  (Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Offices  closed  until  August  1. 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS  from  $40,000  to 
$750,000.  Some  low  down  payment,  owner 
financed.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  News¬ 
papers,  Inc;  (512)  476-3950,  IBOl  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Austin  TX  78703. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems  used  in 
newspaper  production  (or  if  you're  a  publisher  with  surplus 
equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to 
make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E  &  P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you  are 
looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 

_ (212)  752-7050 _ 
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MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


PROVEN  SYSTEMS;  34  years  Publisher/Oirec- 
tor  of  Sales  and  Advertising;  Pay  results  only. 
JJP  Associates,  Box  127,  Marlboro  NY  12542; 
(914)  236-7206. 

E  &  P’S  Help  Wanted  ads  reach 
the  industry  people  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at 
your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E 
&  P  Classifieds  ads  get  results! 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

j  MARYLAND  WEEKLY  serving  rural  agricultural 
area.  Close  to  water.  Ideal  for  aggressive,  hard 
!  working  publisher  seeking  excellent  long  term 
growth  potential.  Asking  $60,000.  W.B. 
I  Grimes&Co,  Inc.  1511  K Street  NW.Washing- 
!  ton  DC  20005. 


16,500  FREE  CIRCULATION  weekly  in  Zone  4 
metropolitan  area.  Great  expansion  potential. 
Grossed  $220,000  in  1982.  $200,000  or 
$100,000  and  experienced  partner.  Box 
5812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  7200  Hermitage  Rd.  Rich¬ 
mond  VA  23228;  (804)  266-1522. 


PROMOTE  YOURSELF 
through 

EtP  CLASSIFIERS 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  540  Newspaper  Sales 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  Weekly  advertising 

¥ublication.  Two  hours  north  of  St  Louis, 
remendous  growth  potential.  Established  5 
years.  1982  gross  $245,000.  Projected  gross 
sales  1983  $325,000  plus;  (217)  223-0205 
or  224-6388. 


CONTINUED  local  ownership  wanted  (or  Paci 
fic  Northwest  weekly,  non-competitive,  press, 
real  estate,  1.28  million  with  3%M  down.  Box 
58(X),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE.  GROWING,  firmly 
established,  well  equipp^  Zone  2  group  of  3 
weeklies.  Excellent  area  with  good  access  to 
major  cities,  mountains,  lakes,  universities. 
Annual  volume  close  to  $500,000.  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Co,  Inc,  1511  K  Street  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton  DC  20005. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  Those  individuals,  companies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular  basis. 

So  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom  to  rotate  your  copy 
within  our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly  billing  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the  most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ARIZONA  SHOPPER  covers  5  cities  with 
33.000  population.  9500  copies  weekly,  gross 
$200,000,  $50,000  down.  Write:  Dean  Sel¬ 
lers,  Broker.  808  N.  Miller,  Mesa  AZ  85203. 

THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3:  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication: 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  &  i 

Publisher.  ] 

BUSINESS  PUBLICATION  for  Sale.  Great 
opportunity  for  sales  oriented  individual  or  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  that  wants  a  solid  addition  to  its 
group.  BPA  audit.  Located  in  Zone  3.  Send 
inquiries  to  Box  5823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  featuring  entertain-  j 

ment  and  arts.  Nothing  like  it  in  midst  of  one  of  i 

nation's  fastest  growing  markets  in  Zone  6. 

Filled  a  need  and  was  rapidly  accepted.  Fantas¬ 
tic  opportunity!  Write:  G.  Capshaw,  PO  Box 

4612,  Brownsville  TX  78521. 

i  You  May  Take  One  Giant 

ZONE  9  PERFECT  first  newspaper:  no  competi¬ 
tion:  profitable.  $63,000  cash  or  some  terms: 

(707)  983-6853  BKR. 

1  toward  a  better  job 

by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
i  Positions  Wanted  section! 

ZONE  5  century  old  weekly  newspaper,  sound 
record  of  profitability,  paid  circulation,  ideal 
husband/wife  team,  reply  stating  financial 
qualifications.  PO  Box  88,  Clyde  OH  43410. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  Coastal  Weekly 
Newspaper.  Gross  $240,000  in  growing  area, 
make  offer.  Box  5762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NON-DAILY  newspaper,  $250,000  to 
$750,000  in  advertisin^circulation  revenues 
sought  by  group  of  community  newspapers. 

FOR  SALE:  West  central  Iowa  prize  winning 

er  retiring,  $96,000:  plus  excellent  downtown 
brick  office  building,  $17,500. 

Southeast  Iowa  county  official  weekly,  growing 
community  near  university,  $112,000  gross. 

SOUTH  TEXAS  weekly  owner,  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  all  or  part  of  Texas  weekly  or  estab¬ 
lished  shopper.  Reply  Box  477,  Falfurrias  TX 

78355. 

Northwest  Iowa  county  seat  weekly  with  central 

PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

Several  other  excellent  weeklies  in  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota.  John  van  der  Linden,  Broker,  PO 
Box  275,  Spirit  Lake  lA  51360. 

NEWSPAPER  or  magazine.  Zones  1-2-3.  JJP, 

Box  127,  Marlboro  NY  12542:  (914)  236- 
7206. 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  package  deal  in 

PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

Four  weekly  newspapers  and  one  Job  shop.  Will 
‘  also  consider  separate  sale.  Total  volume 
i  $771,000,  or  8.8  rolls  toilet  paper  per  week. 

For  info  contact:  Dick  Hay,  Box  280,  Miles  City 
!  MT  59301:  (406)  232-4461  or  (406)  232- 
;  2192. 

1  MAJORITY  INTEREST  in  Zone  5  shopper  (or 
sale  with  long-term  payout  and  without  down 
payment  to  person  of  proven  experience,  ability 
and  integrity.  Send  letter  about  yourself  and 
include  resume.  Box  5788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E  &  P  Classifieds 
As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper's  classi¬ 
fieds  are  in  your  communi 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1983 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line.  1  week  —$3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks — M  OO  per  iine.  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — ^.40  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.25  per  iine.  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  iine.  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additionai  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changer 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  ft  P«blitlMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  DOCTOR 
for  a  check  up.  Estil  Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr, 
Dunedin  FL  33528:  (813)  733-1678. 

Sell  yourself... 

To  the  hunidreids  of  efditors, 
publishers,  acdvertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  anid  pro(duction 
managers,  etc.  who  reaid 
E&P  every  week.  Tell  them 
about  yourself  in  a  Positions 
Wanteid  aid  in  E&P  Classi- 
fieids. 


I  INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


j  ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PU8LISHERS  i 
I  Using  a  high  quality  sales  organization  makes  a  I 
I  real  difference — better  retention  at  a  lower  I 
I  cost.CampbellandAssociatescanprovideyour 
circulation  department  with  the  volume  of 
quality  new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable  ' 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp-  1 
bell  and  Associates,  3864  Center  Rd,  #10C, 
Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225-7440. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  new 
home  delivery  customers  via  telephone  sales 
and  boy  crews,  national  references,  for  action 
call;  (201)  772-7002. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

ADVERTISING  SERVICES 

LET  A  SUCCESSFUL  advertising  executive  1 
teach  your  staff  his  secrets.  Twenty-five  years 
of  unusual  success  as  weekly  publisher  in 
tough  competitive  market.  One  or  two-day  I 
seminar  in  your  office;  (913)  381-8080.  j 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

EXPERT  TELEPHONE  SALES  SEMINARS  (or 
circulation  managers  and  solicitors.  THE 
TRAININGWORKS;  (212)  372-7021. 

PROFESSIONAL  TELEPHONE  subscription 
sales  senrices.  Pay  only  for  results!  Ken  Gage  & 
Associates;  (512)  224-6672. 

SPECTRUM  MEDIA  INC  is  THE  telephone 
marketing  perfectionist.  We  produce  only  high 
quality  home  delivery  subscriptions.  Spectrum 
Media  Inc  has  developed  a  unique  calling  sys¬ 
tem  to  obtain  the  largest  segment  of  newly 
established  residents  BEFORE  competitors. 
Please  ask  any  of  the  13  newspapers  Spectrum 
Media  currently  maintains.  Our  inexpensive 
cost  and  references  tell  all.  Spectrum  Media 
believes!  SUPERIOR  RESULTS  IS  OUR  CALL¬ 
ING.  Call;  (201)  494-8585  for  free  analysis. 

MARKETING  PAPERS  (or  the  80's  to  survive 
through  the  90’s  and  beyond.  From  carrier  to 
mail  with  expertise  in  .  .  .Renewal  systems 
in  advance  carrier  and  mail 
programs  .  .  .Phone  and  crew 
solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary  paid  and  other 
conversion  programs  .  .  .Promotions,  single 
copy  sales,  MBO  and  financial 
management  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and  much, 
much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
(Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 

WEEKLY  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  SALES,  Inc.  will  customize  a  short  term 
promotion  for  your  weekly  newspaper,  we'll  pro¬ 
duce  more  new  yearly  subscribers  than  you 
dreamed  possible!  (Call  for  details;  (201)  772- 
7002. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Please 
be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response 
to  an  ad.  Include  only  materi¬ 
al  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  manilla  envelope. 


MARKETING  &  I 

READERSHIP  RESEARCH  i 

WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company  is 
to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate  readership 
research.  OMNI-RESEARCH  believes  the  role 
of  a  newspaper  research  firm  doesn't  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a  unique 
competitive  edge  that  results  in  improved  ad 
lineage  from  their  advertising  base.  i 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  management 
team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  manage-  | 
ment,  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool. 

I  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
I  how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable  re- 
'  search  can  be.  Call  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
I  Research,  Jack  Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305) 
746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


PROMOTIONAL  SERVICES 

CUSTOM  IZED  pocket  diary/appointment  books 
that  you  can  distribute  for  promotion/goodwill 
or  sell  for  profit.  A  quality  product  with  your 
imprint  on  front  and  inside  page  for  your  mes¬ 
sage.  For  free  brochure;  Want  Publishing  (X), 
1511  K  St  NW,  Washington  DC;  (202)  783- 
1887. 


WEEKLY  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS 
DOES  IT  ALL  FOR  YOU 

Weekly  newspapers  are  our  specialty.  Just  look 
at  the  service  we  perform. 

•  We  do  all  the  telemarketing 

•  We  pay  for  the  office 

•  We  pay  for  the  telephone  sen/ice 

•  We  also  do  the  billing 

•  We  collect  your  subscription  payments 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  it  all  (or  ^u.  We  even 
send  you  your  payment.  There  is  no  cash  pay¬ 
ment  on  your  part.  CALL  COLLECT,  CIRCIJLA- 
TION  CLIMBERS;  (617)  438-7922. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  a,  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins. 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  system  for  weekly 
newspapers  and  shoppers.  Runs  on  Radio 
Shack  Models  II,  12  or  16.  Custom-designed 
with  many  time-saving  and  helpful  manage¬ 
ment  features.  Write  for  sample  reports,  etc. 
The  Chiefland  Citizen,  FX)  Drawer  980,  (ihief- 
land  FL  32626.  Phone;  (904)  493-1553. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


BILLING  SOFTWARE  | 

Designed  by  a  publisher,  easy  to  use  and  will  i 
run  on  the  inexpensive  Microcomputers  from 
Radio  Shack.  Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  I 
sales  analysis.  Keeps  individual  detail  of  en¬ 
tries  on-line.  Now  being  used  by  dozens  of  : 
small/medium  size  publications.  Call  or  write 
for  sample  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 
223  West  5th  St,  Shawano  Wl  54166,  (715)  I 
526-6547.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk.  ! 

COMPUTERS 

-  I 

AD/SYSTEM  390 

The  professional  system  for  advertising  sche-  I 
doling  billing  and  reporting  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  Third  generation  software;  runs  on  most  | 
i  microcomputers.  Software  available  alone  or 
I  with  conmiete  installed  system.  Free  sample 
I  reports.  Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box  l 
I  5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415)  383-  ' 
4500. 

COMPUTER  NEEDED — non  profit  association  ; 
and  museum  needs  donation  of  small  computer  | 
system.  Tax  deductable.  Box  5811,  Editor  &  i 
F*ublisher.  | 

DEC  COMPUTER— like  new-model  356, 
256K,  300  LPM  printer  with  6  VDT's  tor  sale.  : 
Currently  programmed  and  running  Vision  Data  i 
software.  Ori^nal  hardware  cost  $60,000, 
asking  $30,000  (software  not  available  for  , 

I  sale).  Available  because  of  recent  acquisition.  ' 
Please  contact  either  Phil  Tofani  or  Jeff  John-  ; 

I  son  at;  (213)861-3351.  | 

1  HARRIS  2200  Terminal,  Serial  1090,  With  | 
control  cards  for  complete  TCU  channel. 

2  Compuscan  170  scanners  in  good  condition,  i 
Serial  217  &  218. 

(X>ntact:  Robert  G.  Sayres;  (717)  291-8838.  j 

_ MAILROOM _ 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts.  ; 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  s^re  parts,  i 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  : 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers  I 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 
Truck  Loaders  | 

Sheridan  48P  , 

45*  and  90*  Floor  Curves 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 

FERAG  conveying  systems,  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

IPEC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Cap 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

100  40x48  Round  Heavy  Duty  Super-D  Plastic 
Pallets,  4000  pound  capacity,  $20  each.  C<m- 
tact:  Craig  Pollard;  (201)  774-7000,  ext  436. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
an  E&P  box  holder.  However,  if 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  compan¬ 
ies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  hol¬ 
der.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers.  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put 
the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If 
the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we  ll 
discard  your  reply. 


!  PHOTOTYPESETTING 

i  ECRM  5300  2-OCR  Character  Scanner.  Reads 
t  typewritten  copy  and  outputs  to  paper  tape  or 
.  computer  sntems.  TTS  or  ASC  II  output  to 
:  9600  BAUD.  Extensive  formatting  capability. 


CompuWriter 
owners  are  lucky... 

They  own  half  of  a 
microCOMPOSER 
system! 

microCOMPOSER  gives  you  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting  plus  a  bus¬ 
iness  computer.  Total  control, 
total  versatility.  You  won't  want 
less.  You  don't  need  to  spend 
more.  Your  CompuWriter  is  not 
•obsolete...  only  the  way  you've 
been  using  it  is. 

Let  us  change  all  that. 

Cybertext  Corporation 
Box  860  Areata.  CA  9552 1 
707-822-7079 


WHAT  HELPS  US 
HELPS  US 
HELP  YOU 


To  expedite  your  questions, 
claims  and  payments  regard- 
ing  classified  invoices, 
please  RETURN  THE  YEL¬ 
LOW  COPY  OF  THE  INVOICE 
WITH  YOUR  PAYMENT,  and 
refer  to  the  invoice  number  in 
all  correspondence  regard¬ 
ing  your  bill.  This  will  assure 
proper  credit  to  your 
account. 


THANK  YOU: 
E&P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  &  Sell.  10%Com- 
'  mission.  Reconditioned  models  available.  Bar- 
j  pins.  Free  List.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 

j  CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
I  LINOTRON  202-CG8600 

j  (614)  846-7025 

COMPUGRAPHIC  Editwriter  7500-variety  of 
!  typefaces-CompuQuick  II  processor-excellent 
j  condition.  Asking  $11,00().  Call;  (201)  222- 
!  6600  between  9  and  5.  Ask  for  Dean  Barth. 

I  1  COMPUGRAPHIC  Typesetter-1  model  4961 
i  Regular  Speed.  12  fonts  (5V5-12  point)  plus 
cannisters,  replacement  parts  kit.  $500  for 
packap.  Contact:  Oaig  rallard;  (201)  774- 
!  7000,  ext  436. 

!  - 

I  COMPUTYPE  SYSTEM 

:  [Xxible-wideCompustor  7  floppy  disc  drives.  5 
I  terminals,  AP  slow  speed  wire  interface,  and 
CG  Videosetter  interface.  Call  Jess  Hillman; 

1  (601)  328-2424. 

i  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Exec  II  $1250,  Comp  Jr  & 
I  I,  $1750;  II  &  II  Jr,  $1950;  7200  with  strips. 

'  $2600;  Edit  7500  II,  $9500,  7770  HR, 
$14,000,  2750,  $4500.  WSI;  (216)  720- 

:  2858. _ 

'  TYPESETTERS.  Unisetter.  $5500  Unified 
'  Composer,  $3750  Uniterm,  $1250;  MDT 
'  350;  $2950;  8  "  FDR,  $1000;  Itek  430, 

!  $3500;  DEK,  $1250;  IBM  ESC.  $4500:  Video 
I  Universal;  $18,500.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

i  Cameras . Platemakers 

I  Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Commission. 
I  We  remove  the  risk  when  buying  or  selling  be¬ 
tween  individuals. 

'  Bob  Weber.  (216)  831-0480 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1983 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 

THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 

AM  Varityper,  Autologic,  Compug- 
raphic,EEText,  IBM,  Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Siell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 

7%  Selling  Commission. .Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed;  (216)  562-3750 

REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1 .  Individual  components  or  complete  presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side  frames 
and  restored  to  like  new  condition. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replacement 
price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to  minimize 
down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  oictures  and  brochures. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766, 

PLATEMAKING 

(1  EACH)  Beach  Mfg.  (For  Napp)  manual 
punch,  trimmer  and  bender,  $1000  for  set.  (1) 
Beach  automatic  plate  bender,  best  offer  over 
$5000.  (2)  Napp  ORC  2  piece  exposure  units, 
best  offer.  (1)  Warren  Foto-Finisher,  best  offer, 
(1)  Western  Plate  Processor  Model  300, 
$6000. 

(tontact;  Craig  Pollard;  (201)  774-7000,  ext 
436. 

2  UNIT  900  series  Suburban 

3  unit  1000  series  Suburban 

4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 

SU/Suburban  Folder 

1  Community  Oil  Bath  add-on 

Urbanite  tri-color  unit 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

4  to  6  unit  V15A  with  JF15  folder,  1975/76 
Harris  V15A  add-on  units,  1975/76 

KJ6  Heavy  duty  folder,  reconditioned 

KJ8  with  upper  former  1976  folder 

News  King  add-on  units 

Baldwin  104  Count-O-Veyor 

Ferag  counter/stacker,  reconditioned 

FOR  SALE— NEW  TWIN  STAR  washout  unit 
Napp  system  for  Twin  Star  plate  processor. 
Never  Used.  For  more  details  call  John  Morris. 
Best  Publishing  Co;  (213)  548-4545. 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

Offered  Exclusively  by 

INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(9 1 3)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

See  us  at  booth  1918  ANPA. 

INVEST  IN  YOUR  PRESS 
HEADLINER  MARK  1  USERS 
PERFECTING  UNITS 

Goss  units  available  22Vx"  and  239/16",  Goss 
half  decks  right  hand  and  left  hand.  Goss 
humps  10  side  and  13  side.  Goss  folders  in¬ 
verted  and  regular.  Whatever  your  requirement 
may  be,  please  contact  us  because  we  are  one 
of  the  largest  Stockers  in  America.  We  have  over 
80  units  in  our  warehouses. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Printing 
Press  Services  Ltd,  E  34th  St,  Cleveland  OH; 

(216)  883-8724. 

Sellers  St  Factory,  Preston,  England; 

011-44-772-797050 

21Va"  cutoff  HEATSET  PRESS 

HarrisN1200,  2lV4"cutotf  by40W"  5units, 
collect/non-collect  folder,  2  MEG  pasters  and 
Overly  14  foot  2  pass  dryer  chills  (New  1981). 
Excellent  press  for  square  tab  and  HeatSet 
circular. 

Harris  845,  8  units  (New,  approximately 
1981),  2  folders.  Angle  Bar  Nest  with  bay  win¬ 
dow,  4  Butler  pasters  (1800  FPM  data  mat 
controls).  Available  immediately  at  less  than 
half  new  price. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090;  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766, 

ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

We  move  machinery! 

(212)  752-7050 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 

Reconditioned  and  guaranteed 

3- '74  units,  VS-W  web  folder 
l-'77  3-color  Universal  unit 

4- '66  Community  VS-Vx  folder 

5- '66  Suburban  press 

4-'71  V15A-JF  folder 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for  instal- 
{ led  prices. 

PRESSES 

1  WE  TAKE  TRADE-INS 

1  OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 

MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


GOOD  WEB 
OFFSET  PRESS 
Box  5768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  units  and  SC  folder, 
1969,  oil  bath,  maintenance  records.  Call: 
Publisher;  (201)  270-1300. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  units  and  SC  folder, 
1980,  new  condition,  maintenance  records. 
Call:  Publisher;  (201)  270-1300. 


2  Martin  Pasters,  1979  rated  1200  FPM. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders  and  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  1000  series,  W  folder. 

6  Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  units. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  Vi". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-15A.  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-25,  Vx  and  Vi  folder  JF-1. 

Harris  845  add-on  units. 

Harris  845,  22Vx,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22Vx". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106. 

2  Cary  Silicone  applicators. 

1  King  Press  Book  Former. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

I  PEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

1  whole  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22Vx  cutoff 
8  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinejy  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  256-4791 


Community,  Suburban,  Urbanite 

GOSS  PRESS  RECONDITIONING 

Includes  complete  stripdown, 
needed  parts  replacement, 
assembly  to  factory  specs. 

Contact  Bill  Lawson  or  John  Kovas 
Graphic  Systems  Division 
Rockwell  International 
3100  S.  Central  Ave. 
Chicago,  IL  60650 
Phone:  312-656-8600 


4^ 


Rockwell  International 

where  science  gets  down  to  business 


COMPLETE  RE-BUILD  Community  folder. 
Take  yours  in  trade.  $15500.  Exchange  parts, 
rebuilt  cylinders,  micros,  ink  balls,  copper  rol¬ 
lers.  Goss  single  width  only. 

Field  service  work,  press  relocations. 

Dauphin  Graphics;  (717)  362-3406. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  1  color  unit,  folder, 
3  Butlers,  19B0,  Idab  Conv  and  C/Stacker. 
Goss  Community,  S/C,  6  units,  1975. 

Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1000-1500  series. 
Harris  845,  4  units,  1979. 

Harris  M-1000,  6  units,  1972. 

Harris  V-22,  5  units,  RBI  folder,  1969. 

Harris  V-15A,  4  units  JF7,  1975. 

Vanguard  V-15,  4,  3  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21  Vi",  4  units. 

G^,  Mark  I,  22 Vx,  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22Vx. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  13026 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


WE  WANT  YOUR 

USED  PRESSES  AND 
EQUIPMENT 

We  pay  cash!!! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
106lh  Er  Sarrta  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  15969 
Lenexa,  Kansas  6^5 

(9131492-9060  Tetex  42362 


COMPUGRAPHIC  VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL 
Call;  (603)  224-5301,  ext  205. 

Ask  for  Pam. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SIGNOOE  MLN  2  or  MLN  2A  Tying  Machines 
and  IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker.  Reply  to: 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 
1 1  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  01772;  (617)  481-8562. 


USED  PAY  NEWS-STANDS 
in  good  condition. 

(305)  665-8214.  Michael  Miller. 


USED  EQUIPMENT  WANTED — we  are  paying 
top  value  for  used  Suburban  Urbanite  Com¬ 
munity  V-22  &  V-25  press  units  and  folders. 
Please  call;  (216)  627-5511. 


HELP 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


RESEARCH 


sLarge  suburban  newspaper 
i(Zone  2)  seeks  individual 
iwith  minimum  of  5  years  ex- 
Iperience  manaaing  research 
idepartment.  MBA/PhD  in 
IMarketing  Research  prefer- 
Send  r 


Ered. 


resume  to: 


iBox  5817,  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  an  equal  opportunity  employer  (M/F) 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Two  positions  at  Instruc¬ 
tor  or  Assistant  Professor  rank.  Teaching  re¬ 
sponsibilities  primarily  in  Print  Journalism.  De¬ 
sire  and  ability  to  teach  writing  essential. 
Courses  include  Newswriting,  Mass  Media  and 
Law  &  Ethics  of  Media.  Ability  to  teach  in  areas 
of  Creative  Writing  and/or  Broadcast  Journal¬ 
ism  helpful.  Advisor  for  student  newspaper. 
Working  with  individual  students  important. 
Other  activities  connected  with  departmental 
operations  as  assigned.  Master's  d^ree  mini¬ 
mum  acceptable.  Media  experience  essential. 
Appointment  effective  9/1/83.  Send  cover 
letter  &  resume  to;  Dr.  David  French,  VP  for 
Academic  Affairs,  New  England  College,  Hen- 
niker  NH  03242.  EOE. 


DIRECTOR,  Communication  Research  Center. 
Twelve-month  faculty  appointment  in  School  of 
Communication,  The  University  of  Alabama  be¬ 
ginning  August  16.  Director  provides  lead¬ 
ership  in  scholarly  research  and  service  to 
media  organizations,  also  co-directs  Capstone 
Poll,  well-established  sunrey  research  unit.  Re¬ 
search  cener  is  well  staffed  and  equipped;  new 
facilities  under  construction.  Qualifications, 
PhD,  strong  teaching,  media  and  research  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  application  and  vita  to:  Dr.  Ed 
Mullins,  Box  1482,  University  AL  35486.  An 
equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADVERTISING 
Tenure  track  position  beginning  August  25, 
1983.  To  teach  courses  in  public  relations, 
advertising  and  mass  media.  Completed  PhD 
preferred,  not  required.  Send  vita,  transcripts 
of  all  college  work,  graduate  and  undergradu¬ 
ate,  and  three  letters  of  reference  to:  Ed 
Carpenter,  Division  of  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  Northeast  Missouri  State  University,  Kirk- 
svllle  MO  63501.  NMSU  is  an  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer. 


RADIO/TELEVISION 

Tenure  track  position  beginning  August  25, 
1983.  To  teach  courses  in  radio  and  television 
production  and  supervise  campus  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Completed  PhD  preferred,  not  required. 
Send  vita,  transcripts  of  all  college  work,  gradu¬ 
ate  and  undergraduate,  and  three  letters  of  re¬ 
ference  to:  Ed  Carpenter,  Division  of  Language 
and  Litrature,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kirksville  MO  63501.  NMSU  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


THE  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  Department 
invites  applications  for  a  teaching  position 
(from  three-quarters  time  to  full  time,  depend¬ 
ing  on  financing).  Applicants  are  solicited  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  areas  of  newspaper  reporting 
and  editing;  photography,  radio  and  television 
production  and  news;  and  public  relations.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  would  include  teaching  in  one  or 
more  of  these  areas,  and  in  other  areas,  de¬ 
pending  on  qualifications  and  needs  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Requirements;  Master's  degree,  PhD  prefer¬ 
red,  in  journalism  or  mass  communications; 
five  years  of  experience  in  the  field  preferred, 
application  deadline:  Postmarked  no  later  than 
July  1,  1983.  Send  correspondence  to:  Dr. 
Joseph  Zobin,  Chairperson,  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  Department,  University  of  Wisconsin-La 
Crosse,  La  Crosse  Wl  54601.  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


To  help  US  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments  re¬ 
garding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

The  Catholic  Review,  a  weekly  with  5S,(X)0-i- 
paid  subscribers,  seeks  a  people  oriented  man¬ 
ager  with  a  proven  administrative  background 
containing  both  editorial  and  marketing  experi¬ 
ence.  We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  with 
good  salary  and  full  range  of  benefits.  Send 
resume  to: 

Tom  Donellan 
320  Cathedral  Street 
Baltimore  MD  21201 


STRONG  WEEKLY  in  competitive  white  moun¬ 
tain  resort  area  needs  manager  with  marketing 
background.  H.  James,  Box  268,  Norway  ME 
04268;  (207)  743-7011. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


SALES  MANAGER  to  direct  new  department 
consisting  of  combined  retail,  classified  and 
circulation  staff  of  20,  with  help  of  4  strong 
supervisors.  Manager  expected  to  help  analyze 
market,  structure  effective  sales  plans,  provide 
training  and  direction  for  staff,  and  assure  fol¬ 
low-through.  Daily  sales  experience  a  must,  b- 
cellent  newspaper,  13,000  circulation,  6-day, 
beautiful  Northwest  location.  Letter,  resume, 
references  to:  Publisher,  The  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  1330,  Port  Angeles  WA  98362. 


WE'RE  SITTING  ON  a  gold  mine,  but  need  the 
right  miner.  This  General  Manager  must  have 
proven  record  in  weekly/shopper  vehicles.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  be  self-starting,  aggressive, 
creative,  and  result  oriented.  Operation  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  daily  newspaper.  Located  in  rapidly 
growing  military  area.  Zone  6.  Salary  and  be¬ 
nefits  commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Box  5770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Blytheville,  Arkansas 

Circulation  1 1,000  Monday-Saturday.  Also  su¬ 
pervision  of  weekly  newspaper  in  Osceola  AR 
with  a  circulation  of  27,000.  Each  paper  also 
produces  a  shopper  for  total  market  coverage.  If 
you  have  experience  as  a  general  manager,  not 
a  trainee,  please  send  us  your  most  current 
resume  and  information  regarding  your  in¬ 
terests,  salary  requirements,  etc.  Send  to: 
Cynthia  Ford,  Park  Newspapers,  Box  550,  Ter¬ 
race  Hill,  Ithaca  NY  14850. 


CIRCUUTION  EXECUTIVES 
Zone  2  daily  newspaper  owned  by  a  Fortune 
500  multi  media  company  needs  2  solid  ex¬ 
perienced  professionals  to  direct  home  delivery 
growth.  These  positions  have  been  created  fol¬ 
lowing  a  department  reorganization.  Over  the 
past  42  months  average  daily  paid  circulation 
has  grown  from  5000  to  37,000  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  If  you  desire  a  fast  track 
with  a  superior  challenge  please  call  Joe  S.hock- 
lee  at  1-800-432-8649  or  send  resume  c/o  Joe 
Shocklee,  The  Times  Leader,  15  North  Main 
St,  Wilkes-Barre  PA  18711, 


MEDIUM  SIZED  DAILY  in  Zone  2  seeks  mid¬ 
management  level  person  to  develop  district 
manager  staff.  If  you  possess  good  training 
skills,  are  sales  results  orient^  and  follow 
through  effectively  with  detail  assignments  we 
have  a  place  for  you.  Position  allows  complete 
freedom  to  operate  and  is  geared  to  eventual 
zone  manager  slot.  Starting  salary  package 
$18,500.  All  city  distribution.  Send  resume  to 
Box  5784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VOLUNTARY  PAID  PAPERS— DENVER 
Zone  Manager  for  four  Denver  suburban  week¬ 
lies.  Experience  in  voluntary  pay  essential  as 
well  as  previous  management  experience.  Pay 
will  be  right  to  right  person.  Send  resume  to: 
Jere  M.  Caswell,  Sentinel  Newspapers,  3501  E 
46  Av,  Denver  CO  80216. 


SALESMAN  FIRST 
MANAGER  SECOND 

If  you  can  successfully  combine  personal  sales 
ability  with  staff  management  by  example,  an 
exciting  opportunity  awaits  you  in  magazine 
publishing.  Requirements  for  this  challenging 
position  are: 

(1)  Top  notch  technique  in  advertising  sales, 
both  by  phone  and  direct  call. 

(2)  A  working  knowledge  of  sales  promotion  and 
basic  ad  production. 

(3)  Proven  ability  to  lead  and  direct  a  profes¬ 
sional  sales  staff. 

(4)  The  willingness  to  prove  your  worth  via  an 
attractive  salary-plus<ommission  package. 
You  will  be  located  in  the  thriving  Sunbelt — a 
bedroom  community  minutes  from  fabulous 
New  Orleans — a  wonderful  place  to  raise  a 
family,  with  excellent  schools.  Come,  join  a 
team  which  works  together  and  enjoys  produc- 
ingfirst  class  publications.  Send  resume,  intro¬ 
ductory  letter,  and  salary  history  to  Box  5821, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  an  experienced  manager  to  lead  and 
train  our  15  person  classified  department  in¬ 
cluding  5  outside  salespeople.  Must  have  at 
least  3  years  supervisory  and  5  years  classified 
experience.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
i  Michael  Mead,  Times  PublishingCo,  205  W  12 
I  St,  Erie  PA  16534. 


ADVERTISING 


CENTRAL  OHIO  daily  (7300  circulation)  seeks 
working  ad  manager.  You  must  be  our  top  sales¬ 
person,  in  addition  to  supervising  a  5  person 
staff.  Strong  shopper  competition.  Must  be 
strong  on  promotions,  staff  development,  and 
community  relations.  Send  resume  and  salary 
needs  to:  Publisher,  Urbana  Daily  Citizen,  PO 
Box  191,  Urbana  OH  43078. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive  salesper¬ 
son  wanting  to  enter  management.  Weekly  in 
Zone  3  needs  planner,  motivator,  and  sales 
promotion  person  to  manage  a  fast  growing 
market.  Great  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Write  Box  5785,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NATIONAL  SALES 

Leading  newspaper  company  looking  for  young, 
aggressive  person  for  San  Francisco  office.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  potential  in  a  top-rated  com¬ 
pany.  Strong  benefits  program.  Send  confiden- 
tial  resume  to  Box  5/73,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  rewarding  career  opportunity  for  a  man  or  a 
woman  to  direct  Co-(jp  advertising  sales  prog¬ 
ram.  Two  or  three  years  experience  as  full  time 
Co-Op  advertising  manager  essential.  Must 
have  experience  in  Co-Op  sales  training  and 
development  of  Co-Op  advertising  through 
sales  with  manufacturer  and  distributor  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Salary 
and  bonus  commensurate  with  Co-Op  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  experience.  Box  5791,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


IS  LOOKING  FOR 
SALES  REPS 


Find  a  new  level  of  professional  challenge  in  our  dynamic  organi¬ 
zation.  VX/fe're  Newspaper  Systems,  Inc.,  industry  veterans  aggres¬ 
sively  expanding  in  the  Advertising,  Business  and  Circulation  com¬ 
puter  systems  market. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  five  years  of  experience  selling  com¬ 
puter  systems  or  other  high-technology  products  to  newspapers. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  self-starters  with  a  record  of  superior 
sales  performance  and  knowledge  of  accounting,  data  processing, 
and  newspaper  management. 

If  a  competitive  salary,  excellent  commissions,  and  opportunities 
for  growth  appeal  to  you,  please  fonh/ard  your  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Newspaper  Systems,  Inc. 

Attention:  Personnel 

5701  Slauson  Avenue,  Suite  100 

Culver  City,  California  90230 

NSI  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


ADVERTISING 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


CUSSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  SUPERVISOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  experienced, 
career-mindM  individual,  to  lead,  train  and 
supervise  telephone  sales  staff  of  top  50  mar¬ 
ket  soon  to  be  completely  on-line.  Front  end 
system  experience  desirable.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
5752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Panama  City  News-Herald  needs  an  advertising 
director  to  head  an  1 1  man  sales  force.  The 
individual  must  be  strong  in  staff  development 
and  have  a  proven  management  record.  If  in¬ 
terested  please  send  complete  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  history  tO:  Scott  Fischer,  Panama  City 
News-Herald,  PO  Box  1940,  Panama  City  FL 
32402. 


PROMOTION  &  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  Texas  Student  Publication  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Requires  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism  or  advertising  and  3  years 
of  experience  in  advertising  sales.  The  success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  supenrise  the  sale  of  classi¬ 
fied  display  and  word  ads  in  the  Daily  Texan. 
Train,  assist  and  supenrise  student  sales  peo¬ 
ple  and  interns.  Salary  is  $1224  per  month. 
Ftosition  available  August  1,  1983.  To  apply, 
resume  must  be  received  by  July  15,  1983. 
Apply  to:  James  Barger,  Texas  Student  Pub¬ 
lications,  The  Universityof  Texas  at  Austin,  PO 
^x  D,  Austin  TX  78712. 

An  equal  opportunity 
affirmative  action  employer 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  Palm  Springs,  The  Desert  Sun,  the  desert's 
leading  daily  newspaper  and  part  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  Southern  California  publishing  group  (2 
dailies,  shopper,  weekly,  commercial  printing). 
Owned  by  The  Evening  News  Association, 
Michigan.  Growth  market,  friendly  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Call  Steven  Hyatt,  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager;  (619)  325-8666.  Equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 


GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

Southeastern  daily  of  100,000  circulation 
seeks  news  graphics  artist  with  daily  newspaper 
experience  and  sound  knowledge  of  use  of  col¬ 
or.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  5824, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Dynamic  motivator  who  would  relish  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  competitive  market.  Full  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  continuing  training  of  district  managers, 
carrier  promotion  design  and  implementations 
and  maintenance  of  high  level  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  resume  and  letter  explaining  how 
you  would  meet  aggressive  goals  in  these  areas. 
We  are  a  40,000  circulation  AM  daily  in  Zone 
2.  We  demand  excellence  because  the  stakes 
are  high.  We  have  a  market  to  win.  Competitive 
salary,  incentive  and  benefit  package.  Send 
replies  to:  Personnel  Administrator,  Daily 
Record,  1750  Industrial  Hwy,  York  PA  17402. 


CIRCULATION  SUBSCRIPTION  manager  to 
manage  sales  force  for  established  weekly. 
Growth  oriented  company  in  Maryland, 
Washington  metro  area  looking  for  experi¬ 
enced,  industrious  person.  Base  pay  plus  in¬ 
centive.  Send  resume  to:  Morkap  Publishing 
Inc,  PO  Box  1253,  Rockville  MD  20850, 
Attention:  Miss  Hoover. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Outstanding  suburban  newspaper  group  seek¬ 
ing  circulation  director.  Exciting,  rewarding 
position  for  super  achiever  who  expects  unpara¬ 
lleled  success  from  self  and  staft.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  person  looking  for  growth  situa¬ 
tion.  Are  you  ready  to  join  the  best?  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Publisher,  Times  Publications,  PO 
Box  370,  Beaverton  OR  97075. 


BRANCH  MANAGER 

Need  highly  motivated  manager  for  one  of  our 
circulation  branch  offices.  Must  be  strong  on 
service  and  sales  and  able  to  handle  strong 
single  copy  market.  Salary  in  high  teens.  Com¬ 
plete  benefit  package.  Zone  6.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  5816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR,  by  Florida  daily. 
Must  be  local/metro  news-oriented,  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  supervisor  and  have  sharp 
nose  and  mind  for  news.  Send  resume,  letter, 
references  and  a  work  sample  to  Box  5729, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  leading  financial  pub¬ 
lication  wanted.  1-2  years  writing  and  editing 
experience  required.  Some  production  skills. 
Salary  14-16K.  Send  resumes  to:  D.  Tartaglia, 
Securities  Traders'  Monthly,  150  Broadway, 
New  York  NY  10038. 

AGRICULTURE  journalist  sought  for  Illinois 
farm  publication.  Must  know  photography.  Will 
consider  recent  J-grad.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips,  salary  requirements  to  Box  5810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGRICULTURE  journalist  sought  for  Illinois 
farm  publication.  Must  know  photography.  Will 
consider  recent  J-grad.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips,  salary  requirements  to  Box  5810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR — Strong  skills  in  editorial 
writing,  editing,  layout,  general  reportingand a 
good  knowledge  of  Catholicism.  Send  samples, 
salary  requirements  to:  Editor,  Pittsburgh 
Catholic,  110  3rd  Av,  Pittsburgh  PA  15222. 

BOATING  REPORTER,  leading  boating  news¬ 
paper  has  opening  for  reporter  with  college 
weekly  and/or  daily  newspaper  experience  and 
some  knowledge  of  boating.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to:  Christine  Born,  Soundings 
Publications,  Essex  CT  06426. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

For  sharp  weekly  in  Rockies.  Must  be  able  to 
write,  edit,  paste  up  pages  and  lead  news  staff. 
Good  lifestyle.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 

6  clips  to  Box  5815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATION'S  TOP  regional  golf  publication  en¬ 
larging  editorial  staff.  Applicants  need  golf 
writing  knowledge,  ability  to  handle  layout  and 
camera.  Florida  Mif  Week,  PO  Box  1458,  Win¬ 
ter  Haven  FL  33880. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM"  For 
information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing  Li¬ 
mited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey  WA  98503. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — aggressive  person  to 
direct  news  staff  at  suburban  daily  and  weekly 
in  Zone  2.  Must  be  a  manager  and  have  good 
local  news  judgment.  Submit  resume  including 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box  5790, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

To  edit  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  3  other 
weeklies  of  a  central  California  newspaper 
group.  Must  have  strong  editorial  and  layout 
skills.  Must  get  involved  in  community  affairs. 
Good  salary  and  berrefits.  Send  letter  and  re¬ 
sume  to:  San  Luis  PublishingCo,  1253  West  1 
ST.  Los  Banos  CA  93635. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  American  Legion  Magazine  seeks  an  indi¬ 
vidual  versed  in  all  aspects  of  magazine  pro¬ 
duction  and  publication.  Managing  Editor 
duties  include  writing,  rewriting,  [^otography, 
editing  and  author  liaison.  Experience  in  veter¬ 
ans  affairs,  legislation  and  advocacy  journalism 
a  plus.  Submit  resume,  salary  history  and  sam¬ 
ple  clips  to:  Personnel  Director,  The  American 
Legion  National  Headquarters,  PO  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis  IN  46206. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  is 
seeking  an  editor  for  the  denominational  maga¬ 
zine.  Fresbyterian  Survey  requirements:  col¬ 
lege  degree,  preferably  in  journalism;  at  least 
five  years  experience  in  editing,  preferably  in 
religious  journalism;  thorough  knowledge  of 
magazine  editing,  writing,  design  and  pr^uc- 
tion;  manageri^  skills;  Christian  faith  with 
wide  familiarity  with  the  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  tradition.  Salary  based  on  qualifica¬ 
tions;  good  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  l^esbyte- 
rian  Publishing  House.  Personnel  (Wice(Room 
406),  341  Ponce  De  Leon  Av  NE,  Atlanta  GA 
30365. 

ZONE  9,  75,000  -r  daily  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  journeyman  level  business  writer.  Lay¬ 
out  experience  helpful.  Requires  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  oil  and  apiculture.  Submit  resume, 
clips  and  letter  of  interest  to  Box  5730,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


REPORTER  nAMunALLT  suDuroar 

The  Star-Tribune  also  seeks  a  general  assign-  Sa"  Antonio  weekly  n^papap^  group  n^s 
ment  reporter  with  at  least  4  yeJrs  daily  expiri-  %  hard  waking  and  d^icated  editor/re(»rter. 


NATIONALLY  AVVARD-WINNING  suburban  REPORTERS  &  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  new,  in-  GOOD  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  keen  news  judg- 
San  Antonio  weekly  newpapaper  group  needs  dependent  Black  weekly  set  for  Fall  start-up  in  ment,  eye  for  layout,  ability  to  direct  photo  staff 
a  hard  WOTking  and  dMicated  Mitor/re(»rter.  Zone  2,  Chance  to  advance  with  newspaper  and  two  artists  needed  for  photo/graphics  edi- 


ence.  Must  be  able  to  dig  below  surface.  Prefer  1  Respon^bilities  include  managing  a  small  full-  marketingexpertssay  will  bearea  leader.  BA,  2  I  tor  position.  Energy,  good  planning, 
demonstrated  ability  to  handle  complex  stor-  I  time  and  string  staff  to  cc^r  subu^n  and  |  yearsexperienceorequivalerit  required.  Photo-  to  details  nece^ry.  Send  resume,  s< 


ies,  including  those  dealing  with  economic  and  San  Antonio  city  governments  and  school  dis-  grapher  also  must  show  ability  to  coordinate  Box  5799,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

governmental  issues.  Applications  are  tricts  for  twn^Moers  with  a  combined  cir-  stringers.  Small  staff  must  be  innovative;  will- 

accepted  until  July  1.  Please  send  resume  with  culation  of  75,000.  Persons  with  one  year  re-  jng  to  work  long  hours  for  modest  pay.  Send  _ 

references  to;  Ruth  Garrett,  Box  80,  Casper  WY  portm^  ^d/or^  editing^  experience  or  recent  letter,  resume,  clips  to  Box  5825,  Editor  &  ! 

-..  ,  Publisher.  ! 


references  to 
82602. 


1  Garrett  Box  80,  Casper  WY  poking  and/or  editing  experience  or  recent 
journalism  graduates  may  apply.  Layout/page 
_  makeup  experience  a  must;  photo  experience 


PRESSROOM 


REPORTER  for  city  government  beat  in  8-  helpful.  Submit  r^ume,  five  best  chps  and  SUNDAY  EDITOR  for  innovative,  award-  \  AN  EXPERIENCED,  skilled  pressroom  manager 

person  newsroom,  9000  semi-weekly.  Zone  3.  ^8®  layouts  and  th^  references  to:  Charlene  winning  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  G^  plan-  wanted  for  our  7  day  AM  72,000  circulation 

Seek  self-starting  J-School  grad  or  BA  English  Blohm,  Manning  Editw,  Herald  NewpajMr  nmg,  adding,  graphic  and  peimie  skills  essen-  daily  newspaper.  The  pressoom  has  8  units  of 

with  experience.  Send  resume/clips  tO;  James  2789,  Universal  City  TX  tial.  Prr^ucing  a  superior  Sunday  paper  for  the  HoeColormatic  converted  to  NAPP  direct  print- 

C.  Murray,  Executive  Editor,  The  Tullahoma  _  6-day  Union-Bu  letin  is  prirnary  in  a  yarieW  of  ing.  Pressroom supervisoryexperience required 

News,  Box  400,  Tullahoma  TN  37388.  SPORTS  WRITER  responsibilities.  Will  |oin  a  talented  4-  with  ability  to  work  as  a  team  member  to 

_  Journalism  degree  minimum  1  year  exoeri-  “f'i''6fsal  desk.  Excellent  salay  and  te-  achievequali^and  production  goals.  Competi- 

DISTINGUISHED  WEEKLY  in  beautiful  west-  ence.  Send  4  best'clips,  resume.^^f  l^er  five  salary  and  excellent  company  benefits, 

em  New  England  community  seeks  reporter,  telling  why  we  should  h^e  you  to:  BobRummel,  Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  to:  L. 

Experience  preferred.  Beginners  considered.  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Reporter  Herald,  450 

Box  5814,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Cleaveland,  Loveland  CO  80537. 


teoningano  pageaesign  to;  r-ersonnei  Niana-  send  letter  of  application  and  resume  to:  L. 

Singer,  Personnel,  The  Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box 


Walla  Walla  WA  99362.  EOE. 

4  TO  5  YEARS  DAI  LY  experience  for  fast  paced 
7  day  PM  copy  desk.  Must  demonstrate  good 


Singer,  Personnel,  The  Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box 
!  3928,  Modesto  CA  95352.  Application 
i  acceptance  deadline  June  17,  1983. 


Western  Sales  Kepresentative 
WASHINGTON  POST  WRITERS  GROUP 


A  new  position  in  one  of  America's  leading  syndicates  for  an  ambitious 
person  willing  to  spend  majority  of  his  or  her  time  calling  on  daily 
newspapers  west  of  the  Mississippi.  You  will  be  offering  editorial  page 
editors  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  columns  by  DAVID  BRODER,  GEORGE 
F.  WILL  and  ELLEN  GOODMAN;  also  presenting  such  best-selling  gener¬ 
al  features  as  those  of  TV  columnist  TOM  SHALES,  personal  finance 
columnist  JANE  BRYANT  QUINN;  plus  America's  fastest-growing  comic 
strip,  BLOOM  COUNTY.  Twenty-two  quality  features,  in  all. 
Candidates  for  this  job  preferably  have  several  years'  experience  in  some 
phase  of  newspaper  work,  editorial  or  advertising.  Clear,  concise  pre¬ 
sentations,  plus  mental  and  physical  toughness,  are  required  for  success  in 
this  highly  competitive  business. 

The  Writers  Group  representative  will  work  out  of  a  city  in  the  West, 
possibly  of  his  or  her  own  choosing,  and  %vill  operate  with  minimal  supervi¬ 
sion.  This  is  a  salaried  position,  with  generous  fringe  benefits  and  an 
opportunity  to  move  ahead.  Send  your  resume  (no  calls,  please)  with 
salary  history  and  requirements  to: 

William  B.  Dickinaon 
Editorial  Director/General  Manager 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
Washington  DC  20071 


7  day  PM  copy  desk.  Must  demonstrate  good  1 _ 

news  judgment,  quick  thinking.  Hours  4  am  to  ’  PRESSMAN — needed  for  small,  but  growing, 
1  pm.  Applicants  accepted  from  Ohio.  Indiana.  I  midwest  commercial  web  shop.  Future  bright, 
and  Kentucky.  Call  Carl  Beyer,  News  Editor,  '  good  wages  and  benefits.  V  15  experience  pre- 


and  Kentucky.  Call  Carl  Beyer,  News  Editor,  i  good  wages  and  benefits.  V  l5  experience  ^e- 
I  Dayton  Daily  News;  (513)  225-2228.  ferred  but  will  consider  other  press  experience. 

'  1  Call  collect  Thom  or  Phil  at;  (419)  695-3010. 

_ ENGINEER _ j  ~  press  foreman 

\  Mid  Atlantic  55,000  daily  and  Sunday  seeks 
PROJECT  ENGINEER  !  pressroom  foreman  vrith  potential  for  much 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  media  companies  and  |  greater  responsibilities.  Double-width  offset,  8 
have  facilities  located  throughout  the  United  !  man  crew,  no  commercial.  Salary  in  the  30's 
States,  Canada,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific,  with  potential  to  mid  40's  with  incentive.  Send 
Our  growth  and  expansion  require  a  Project  '  letter,  resume  and  three  references  to  Box 
Engineer  to  help  manage  our  new  construction,  5778,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

plant  expansion  and  renovation  projects.  The 

annual  budget  for  this  work  is  $20  to  - 

$30,000,000.  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— an  energetic  and 

This  permanent  corporate  staff  position  re-  aggressive  foreman  needed  by  a  Zone  2  daily, 
quires  someone  with  strong  management  skills  Previous  experience  in  unionized  pressrooms  is 
and  the  ability  to  supen/ise  several  concurrent  a  must.  The  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
projects.  The  responsibilities  include  project  ;  record  of  achievement  in  quality  of  reproduc- 
control  and  coordination,  development  of  feasi-  tion,  productivity  and  cost  control.  An  excellent 
bility  studies,  budgeting  and  scheduling,  pro-  salary  and  benefits  package  will  compensate 
iKt  design,  energy  conservation  projects  and  for  the  challenge  that  is  offered.  Box  5781, 
EPA  matters,  construction  supenrision  and  Editor  &  Publisher, 
contracts  administration. 

Five  to  ten  years  hands-on  experience  in  com-  ' 

mercial  or  industrial  design  and  construction  PRODUCTION 

with  a  BS  degree  in  engineering  is  required,  a 

PE  or  RA  and/or  MBA  desired.  Some  experience  n  rrTmr'xi  nrucan  rnor.xM 
with  newspapers  or  publishing  firms  a  plus.  ,  ELECTRICAL  GENERAL  FO^REMAN 
Please  send  your  resume,  including  salary  his-  *-**^8®  metropolitan  newspaper  has  a  current 
tory,  to  Box  5756,  Editor  &  Publiiher.  Equal  0P«"'",8  an  electrical  general  foreman.  Re- 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F.  sponsibilities  are  to  su^rvise  electricians  in 

7  K  7  .  maintenance  and  construction;  also  depart- 

mental  budgeting,  purchasing,  planning  and 
FREELANCE  liaison  duties.  Basic  administrative  skills 

essential.  Must  be  able  to  communicate  on  all 

WANTED:  Freelance  articles  sought  on  pock- 


PROJECT  ENGINEER 


_  _  etknife  collection,  collectors,  lore.  Photos  also. 

EDITOR  for  award  winning  suburban  commun-  GOOD  WRITING  FIRST  CRITERION  in  filling  Write  Box  5375,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ity  newspaper  near  Chicago.  Multi  day  publica-  j  new  slot  for  combination  business  and  feature 
tion  in  5-10,000  circulation  range  and  grow- 1  writer  for  magazine-like  weekly  in  Zone  6.  You 

in^Rightpersonknowseditor'sroleandcando  have  a  regular  business  column  and  the  sky's  PHOTOGRAPHY 

it.  Previous  experience  should  include  effective  the  limit  on  cover  stqry  features  you'll  write  for  ■' 

supervision  of  others  and  ability  to  lead.  We  ourgrowingandprofitableupscalepublication. 

plan  to  grow  and  need  an  editor  who  can  stay  up  Your  pieces  will  receive  thoughtful  attention  a= 

withus.  If  you  are  aggressive  and  effective  and  andyou'llgetplentyof  sunshineandgoodfood. 

want  to  be  the  best,  please  apply  to  Box  5722,  Excellent  salary  and  benefits,  and  an  opportun-  rnOlO/  l¥iaive*Up  CailOr 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ity  to  also  write  for  our  sister  business  monthly.  i»i_  L,auo  an  nnaninn  fnr  a  Maka. 

-  Send  resume  and  clips-not  just  business  clips,  1]“”  opening  tor  a  NiaKe- 

ENTRY  LEVEL  one-man  sports  department  job  but  your  best  writing-to  Box  5774,  Editor  &  up  Editor  whose  duties  Will  in- 

in  beautiful  Adirondacks.  Small  daily.  If  you  Publisher.  Clude  picture  editing  photo 

like  winter  sports,  the  Adirondacks  and  hard  _  iMwionmBnt*!  lavoiit  anrl  rfeainn 

vrark  and  can  use  a  camera,  VDT  and  can  vrrite,  OUTDOOR  EDITOR  ^ignrnents,  layout  ana  oesign 

send  resume  and  salary  requirement  to  Box  Immediate  opening  at  65,000  am,  10,000  pm  for  our  daily  and  Sunday  editions. 

5818,  Editor  i  Publisher.  inZone6.  Wideknowledgeofoutdoorssubjects  Additional  projects  will  include  4- 

- and  clear  writing  style  required  along  with  abil-  color  oravure  soecial  sections 

HARD  WORKING  shirt  sleeve  editor  for  twice  ity  to  give  readers  news  they  can  use.  VDT,  special  sections, 

weekly  16,000  circulation  newspaper  in  south-  photography,  layout  and  graphic  skills  helpful.  auallfications  required  include 

western  Louisiana  city.  Applicant  must  possess  Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  previous  newspaper  experience, 

all  necessary  skills  to  generate  top  nevrs  pro-  withclipsandreferencestoBox5809,  Editor*  Hamonetratari  ahilitu  in  nhnto- 

duct.  People  skills  a  mSst.  Send  r^me  along  Publisher.  oemortstraieo  aoilliy  in  pnOlO 

withsalamrequirementsto:  AIGensheimer,  PO  -  journalism,  graphics  and  design, 

Box  99,  Sulphur  LA  70663.  COPYEDITOR  Creativity  and  Strong  interperson- 

_  We've  added  a  copy  editor  position  to  our  mod-  a)  skills 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  editor  for  mid  sized  daily  |  ified  universal  desk.  That  seeks  to  our  commit- 

in  competitive  western  city.  We're  looking  for  a  '  ment  to  continue  our  tradition  of  newspaper  "S  a  major  new  cngiano  metro- 
creative  self  starter  with  a  track  record  reflect-  :  »ceMence  in  the»  times.  What  ateut  our  mar-  politan  newspaper,  we  enjoy  a 

great  vocation  and  offer  excel¬ 
lent  starting  pay,  benefits  and 
opportunity  for  personal  growth. 
If  interested,  please  submit  re¬ 
sume  and  portfolio  to: 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 
COMPANY 
Paul  Reeve 

Personnel  Administrator 
75  Fountain  St 
Providence  Rl  02902 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
MIF 


PRODUCTION 


Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 

FREELANCE 


ing  a  consistent  flair  for  hunching  socko  arti-  i  ket?  The  March  28  cover  story  in  Forbes  maga- 
cles,  eye-grabbing  headlines  and  dazzling  i  zine  reviews  its  fundamental  economic  vitality, 
graphic  design.  We  seek  someone  who  shares  This  position  requires  a  quality-oriented  word- 
our  commitment  to  starting  and  marketing  a  I  smith  who  appreciates  structure  and  style,  a 


high  quality  magazine  that  our  readers  will 
come  to  regard  as  the  cherry  on  the  Sunday 


designer  with  an  artistic  flair  for  feature  pages. 
It  requires  a  person  who  can  edit  quickly  and 


paper  sundae.  Include  samples  of  work  with  |  accurately,  and  then  turn  to  laying  out  hard 
resume.  Box  5725,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  news  pages.  It's  a  creative  environment,  one 

_ _ _ '  that's  challenging  in  a  mutual  push  for  excell- 

CITY  EDITOR  |  ence. 

The  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Wyoming's  dominant  Send  a  resume,  work  samples  and  a  cover  letter 
statewide  daily,  seeks  strong  city  editor.  For-  ]  with  salary  requirements  to:  NancyWilson,  Em- 
mer  city  editor  promoted  to  managing  editor  of  ;  ployment/Compensation  Manager,  Telegraph 
daily  on  same  company.  Integrity,  intelligence,  i  Herald,  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque  lA  52001. 
professional  dedication,  experience  and  man-  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

igement  promise  are  required.  Will  direct  city,  I 

energy  and  environment  staff  reporters.  Ap-  j  r'Ai.w - i - Z - r 

plications  accepted  until  July  10.  Please  send  SMALL  FLORIDA  DAILY  seeks  reporter  appli- 
resume  with  references  to:  Ruth  Garrett,  Box  I  “J®!!'  c'lPS  ‘o 

80,  Casper  WY  82602.  '  8°*  5^89,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


in  electrical/electronic  theory.  A  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  construction  procedures  and  electrical 
cooes  is  also  mandatory.  Candidate  must  pos¬ 
sess  or  be  able  to  obtain  a  local  city  electrical 
license.  BFFE  preferred.  Requires  minimum  5 
j^rs  in  a  supervisory  capacity,  plus  minimum 

5  years  practical  experience  as  a  journeyman  in 
the  electrical  field.  Current  opening  is  a  salar¬ 
ied  position,  32-38K,  comprehensive  benefit 
package.  Resumes  please  to  Box  5813,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  CAMERAMAN 
National  trade  association  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced  graphic  arts  cameraman  for  newspaper 
work.  Must  have  skills  in  offset  and  letterpress 
camera  work  as  well  as  color  separation.  Also 
must  be  able  to  teach  these  skills  In  hands-on 
seminar  setting.  Send  resume  includiiig  salary 
history  and  experience  to  Box  5744,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Suburban  Chicago  41,000  circulation  weekly 
group  with  heavy  job  printing  schedule  seeking 
production  and  physical  plant  manager.  Man¬ 
agement  experience  required  as  well  as  know¬ 
ledge  of  printing  and  estimating.  Sheet  web 
fed,  4  color  work,  scheduling,  cold  type  opera¬ 
tions,  sales,  etc. 

Must  be  capable  of  directing  production  from 
typesetting  to  circulation.  Knowledge  of  the 
following  equipment  helpful:  4  unit  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban,  Hams  2  color,  multi.  Chief  24,  McCain 
stitcher/trimmer/inserter,  Mycro-Tek  front  end 
i  and  autologic  APS-Micro  5.  Send  resume  to: 
I  CraigWinter,  922  Warren  Av,DownersGrovelL 
60515. 


SMALL  ZONE  1  daily  in  charming  tourist  area 
close  to  major  metro  city  is  seeking  a  composi¬ 
tion  manager.  Harris  Microstore  (or  similar). 
Front  end  system  technical  and  management 
experience.  Ideal  for  someone  looking  to  move 
up.  Position  may  develop  into  a  corporate  com¬ 
position  manager  for  our  small  group  of  one 
daily  and  several  weeklies.  Send  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5776,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1983 


HELP  WANTED  j 

HELP  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

PROMOTION 

SALES 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 


Leading  business  publication 
offers  a  career  opportunity  for  a 
creative  media  promotion  mana¬ 
ger.  If  you  have  experience  and 
skills  in  copywriting,  graphics/ 
design  for  trade  paper  ads,  direct 
mail  for  both  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  market  re¬ 
search  and  presentations,  here's 
a  spot  that's  made  for  your  ta¬ 
lents.  Wide  variety  of  projects  will 
challenge  the  experienced,  shirt¬ 
sleeve  promotion  person.  Back¬ 
ground  in  media  promotion 
essential,  editorial  skills  helpful 
too.  Mid-Manhattan  location.  Tell 
us  of  your  qualifications  in  a  sell¬ 
ing  letter  along  with  vour  resume. 

Box  5775 
Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

News  Bureau 
Manager 

The  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Opening  for  Manager,  News 
Bureau,  Public  Information  and 
Relations.  Responsible  for 
gathering,  processing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  through  appropriate 
media,  information  about  the 
university.  Maintain  liaison 
with  members  of  the  news 
media.  Supervise  staff  of  six. 
Bachelor’s  Degree  or  equivalent 
in  Journalism,  English  or  re¬ 
lated  field  plus  at  least  four 
years  of  effective  experience  to 
include  experience  in  daily 
newspaper  operations  and  a 
news  bureau.  Send  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication,  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Employment  Di¬ 
vision,  117  Willard  Bldg.,  Box 
EP-65,  University  Park  PA 
16802.  Application  Deadline, 
July  16th.  An  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity/Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer. 


SALES  OPENING  in  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Boston  area  for  aggressive  per¬ 
son  with  layout  and  selling  skills  who  wants  to 
get  started  in  advertising.  We  train  you.  Two 
years  with  us  and  your  career  horizons  are  unli¬ 
mited.  Send  resume:  Joseph  Bergeron,  General 
Manager,  Century  Newspapers,  3  Church  St, 
Wincheser  MA  01890. 


KNOW  PRE-PRINTS?  Know  non-heat  offset 
printing?  Your  sales  experience  will  serve  you 
well  in  this  challenging  position!  Mere's  a 
ground-floor  opportunity  with  Gannett's  newest 
division,  offering  an  attractive  compensation 
package  with  full  benefits.  We're  wori(ing  with 
America's  top  retailers.  Servicing  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  selling,  so  travel  and  relocation  is  re¬ 
quired.  Call;  1-800-428-0135  or  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Gannett  Offset,  PO 
Box  309,  Marion  IN  46592.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  All  inquiries  confidential. 


1 5  YEAR  OLD  Arizona  shopper  seeks  top  notch 
ad  salesman  with  creative  layout  ability.  Excel¬ 
lent  job  with  80  page  publication.  Call  Gene 
Fields;  (602)  754-2M5. 


MAJOR  UNITED  STATES  Communications 
Company  which  owns  and  operates  guides 
throughout  Florida  and  in  Louisiana,  seeks 
money-motivated,  results  oriented  advertising  ' 
sales  reps.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary/com¬ 
mission  plan  and  excellent  company  benefits 
package  for  qualified  self-starters.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to:  Employee  Relations  Division,  Sun- 


WASHINGTON  POST  SPORTSWRITER  looking  ! 
for  fulltime  position.  Have  covered  almost  every  | 
sport  including  minor  league  baseball,  lacros-  I 
se,  women's  basketball  beats.  Extensive  agate  ' 
experience.  Previously  with  Philadelphia  Bulle-  ! 
tin.  DC  native  with  thorough  knowledge  of  | 
national  sports,  politics.  University  of  Pennsyl-  ! 
vania  BA,  Syracuse  MS  (Telecommunications).  | 
David  Elfin,  2804  29th  Street  NW,  Washington 
DC  20008;  (202)  234-3466.  ' 


IDEA  PERSON,  29,  seeks  writing  job  on  daily, 
any  Zone.  Two  years  on  daily  as  lifestyle  editor, 
one  year  hard  news,  nine  months  metro  free¬ 
lance.  BA,  MA,  top  schools.  Ex-teacher;  (503) 
222-6455. 

NEWSMAN,  BA.  More  than  a  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  sound  reporting  based  on  research  abil¬ 
ity.  Career  position  sought.  Box  5642,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HIRE  A  NEWS  STAFF! 

Top  flight  Major  Metro  reporters  seek  aggressive 
newspaper  positions.  Riots,  plane  crashes,  Haitians, 
dopers,  investigations-we've  done  it  all  and  still 
want  to. 

BOX  5777,  Editor  &  Publisher 


sumes  to:  Employee  Relations  Division,  Sun¬ 
belt  Publishing  (5o,  800  W.  Hwy  438,  Alta¬ 
monte  Springs  FL  32701. 


j  POSITIONS  WANTED 
I  ADMINISTRATIVE 

I  EXPERIENCED  graphic  arts  professional,  de- 
I  gree,  background  administrative  production  & 
sales.  Strong  in  type  &  prepress  seeks  position 
as  General  Manager  or  Production  Manager. 
Box  5766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  MATURE  newspaper  veteran,  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  all  phases  of  circulation,  presently 
employed  as  Circulation  Director  of  a  paper 
with  over  7  5. 000  circulation.  Seeking  a  position 
as  General  Manager  of  a  paper  with  25.000  or 
more  circulation.  Familiar  with  budgeting,  pro¬ 
fit  and  loss,  and  TMC.  I  have  the  initiative  and 
knowledge  to  accept  a  good  challenge.  For  a 
confidential  resume,  write  Box  5769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  AND  SHOPPER  marketing  ex- 
ecutive  with  major  chain  desires  stable  and 
challenging  position.  Proven  leadership  with 
high  profits-able  to  develop  slow  movers,  new 
territories,  challentt  competition  for  large  or 
.  small  dailies,  weeklies,  or  shoppers.  Sound  ex¬ 
perience  includes  major  management  role  with 
,  prestigious  shopper,  publishing  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  sales  and  marketing  director 
for  group  of  suburban  weeklies  and  shoppers. 
Family  man  and  community  oriented.  Excellent 
references-please  reply  to  Box  5794,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  EX¬ 
PERIENCE,  Marketing  background,  under¬ 
stands  all  departments.  Organizational  and 
personnel  skills.  Cost  conscious  revenue  pro¬ 
ducer.  Seeking  management  position  with 
progressive  weekly  chain  or  daily.  Presently 
employed,  want  opportuniW  for  growth.  Prefer 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  5748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT  POSITION— 
With  over  a  decade  of  sales  experience  in  Clas¬ 
sified,  Retail  and  Major  Accounts.  Ambitious, 
hard  working,  creative  advertising  media  con¬ 
sultant  with  exceptional  sales  leadership  and 
marketing  skills.  Ready  for  the  challenge  of 
management  position!  [Jesire  long  range  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  an  aggressive  company  in  growth 
market:  Zone  3,C6,8,  or  9.  Box  5/96,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

LAYOUT  EDITOR  expert  in  modern  design 
techniques.  Let  me  lead  your  newspaper  into 
the  Age  of  Color.  Box  5783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Have  ability  to  take  charge  and  accom¬ 
plish  goals  and  objectives.  Box  5820,  Editor  & 
hiblisher. 

STRONG  CIRCULATOR  age  30  seeks  longterm 
challenge  and  opportunity.  An  excellent  prom¬ 
otor,  (X>st  conscious,  TMC  start  up,  merger,  I 
and  conversion  experience.  Reply  Box  5755,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  award-winning  sports  editor 
at  daily  newspaper  seeks  position  at  medium- 
large  daily.  Have  2V7  years  experience  as  a 
one-man  department.  Creative  layout  and  local 
features  are  specialties.  Jeff  Kuehn;  (601) 
798-1203. 


OUTSTANDING  layout,  copy  editing  perwn 
with  1 2  years  experience  seeks  desk  or  editing  | 
position  with  PM  in  any  Zone.  Has  had  experi-  i 
ence  as  reporter,  wire  editor,  city  editor.  Box 
5763,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

SPORTSWRITER  with  2  years  experience  on  j 
mid-sized  daily  seeks  position  on  Zone  5  pub-  I 
lication.  Copy  desk  experience.  Complete  i 
knowledge  of  VDT  andabilitytomeetanydead-  | 
line.  Box  5786,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

_ ; _ j 

TALENTED,  experienced,  award-winning  , 
editorial  page  editor,  45,000  circulation  daily,  ! 
seeks  career  advancement,  increased  chal-  j 
lenge.  Zone  5  preferred.  Box  5793,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  , 

_  I 

TRIPLE  THREAT — proven  pro  can  do  it  all.  j 
Award-winning  writer  (news,  sports)  and  au-  I 
thor.  Top  editor.  20  years  newspaper,  wire  ser-  | 
vice,  magazine  exp^ience.  Will  consider  any 
I  interesting  offer,  any  Zone  Box  5808,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

1  - 

TALENTED,  conscientious  and  ambitious  fea¬ 
ture  writer  seeks  same  or  general  assignment 
on  medium-size  daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere 
but  prefer  Zone  5.  Tim  Yagle,  2707  Brockman, 
Ann  Arbor  Ml  48104. 


ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  writer/photographer 
losing  job  due  to  lay-off.  Winner  of  1 1  state  AP 
awards;  merit  award  and  Pulitzer  nomination. 
Available  immediately.  Prefer  Zon^8,6,4,  but 
will  move  to  any  Zone.  Call  Jim;  (214)  572- 
3607,  8:30  am  to  5  pm  Monday-Saturday. 

BLACK  writer/editor,  32,  just  returned  from  j 
working  in  Middle  East,  seeks  public  relations/ 
editorial  position  with  progressive  firm  in  Un¬ 
ited  States  or  abroad.  Box  5819,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITING  position  sought  by  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  large,  quality  college  paper.  Now  report¬ 
ing  for  a  daily  but  unsatisfied.  No  one  better  at 
layout,  writing  heads,  making  copy  sparkle. 
Write  for  resume,  samples  tO:  Box  419,  Bronx 
NY  10475. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

AUSTRALIA — two  experienced  reporters 
headed  Down  Under  for  a  year.  Available  for 
freelancing,  stringing.  Leave  in  September. 
Reply  ^x  5787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSU 

HARD  WORKER 

Versatile,  energetic  photographer  with  produc¬ 
tion  and  editorul  experience  seeks  opportunity 
to  help  vitalize  rural  paper.  Bread  range  of  ex¬ 
periences  gives  me  a  different  viewpoint.  My 
outstanding  portfolio  will  delight  you.  John 
Stephens,  PO  Box  1607,  Chelan  WA  98816. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST— 1983  graduate  seeks  a 
challenging  position  with  a  small  or  mid-size 
daily.  Internship  experience  with  a  70,000 
plus  daily.  Three  1983 ICPA  photo  awards.  Will 
relocate  to  any  Zone.  Chuck  Thomas.  21 W 164 
Canary  Rd.  Lombard  IL  60148;  (312)  629- 
7277. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Creative,  award  winner 
with  two  years  staff  experience  and  several 
years  freelance,  seeks  staff  job.  Box  5822,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pubiisher. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

VETERAN  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  on  Goss,  Metros,  Urbanite,  Com¬ 
munity,  Rotogravure  presses.  25  years  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  production,  knowledge  of 
newsprint,  circulation,  sales.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Ed  Nolte;  (615)  552-3153.  Available 
I  now. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  supervisory  trainee  re-entry 
program  leading  to  bright,  stable,  specialized 
future.  Thrives  on  people  and  versatility  of  com¬ 
position,  camera,  press  and  circulation  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Serious  and  immediate  start  in  Zones 
1,2  &  5.  Rush  reply  to  Box  5750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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Publisher  apologizes 
for  late  deliveries 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Going  undercover  for  news 


Going  undercover  as  a  reporter  is  a 
legitimate  journalistic  technique  only 
when  no  other  options  are  available  for 
acquiring  a  story,  in  the  view  of  the 
practicing  journalists  and  educators 
who  attended  a  conference  at  The 
Hastings  Center. 

The  group’s  contention  that  under¬ 
cover  work  has  been  overused  in  recent 
years  more  out  of  laziness  than  any¬ 
thing  else  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
view  expressed  in  a  recent  poll  of  1 ,000 
journalists  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  The  majority  of  the  reporters, 
photographers,  editors,  and  news 
directors  who  were  polled  approved  of 
practices  such  as  getting  a  job  under 
false  pretenses  to  investigate  a  story. 

The  conference  at  The  Hastings  Cen¬ 
ter — the  second  on  the  teaching  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics — focused  for  the  most 
part  on  ethical  issues  in  investigative 
journalism.  It  also  included  a  presenta¬ 
tion  on  the  teaching  of  ethics  to  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students. 

Four  case  studies  were  presented. 

The  first  raised  the  question  of 
whether  and  under  what  conditions 
journalists  should  act  as  go  betweens  in 
prison  protest  where  the  lives  of  hos¬ 
tages  are  at  stake. 

The  second  case  examined  a  repor¬ 
ter’s  conflicting  responsibilities  to  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  crime,  to  the  larger  commun¬ 
ity,  and  to  the  paper  she  works  for. 

Entrapment  was  the  theme  of  Case 
#3,  in  which  an  ace  television  reporter 
has  been  assigned  to  follow  up  rumors 
of  cocaine  use  among  professional  foot¬ 
ball  players. 

The  fourth  case  returned  to  the  pris¬ 
on  setting,  but  this  time  the  prisoners 
who  have  taken  hostages  are  making 
irrational  and  impossible  demands 
upon  the  prison  authorities  and  insist¬ 
ing  that  a  television  reporter  serve  as  a 
go-between. 

In  the  discussions  that  followed  each 
case  study  the  following  points  of 
agreement  emerged: 

•  Professional  responsibility  must 
yield  to  the  demands  of  ordinary  moral¬ 
ity  when  life  is  at  stake.  There  is  no 
justification  for  not  becoming  involved 
in  a  story  when,  by  intervening,  the 
reporter  can  prevent  loss  of  life. 

•  Reporters  have  an  obligation  to  be 
honest  and  forthright  with  those  whose 
stories  they  cover.  In  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  should  disclose  their 
identity  and  the  nature  of  their  work  to 
interested  parties. 

•  Going  undercover  as  a  reporter  is  a 
legitimate  journalistic  technique  only 
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when  no  other  options  are  available  for 
acquiring  a  story. 

•  There  are  fewer  reasons  for  con¬ 
cern  about  secrecy  of  lying  in  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism  when  the  setting  in 
which  the  work  is  being  done  is  public 
or  accessible  to  any  ordinary  citizen. 
Disclosure  of  identity  becomes  more 
important  when  a  reporter  obtains  in¬ 
formation  under  special  circumst¬ 
ances — for  example,  through 
friendship,  or  entry  into  a  private 
house,  of  the  use  of  personal  papers 
and  documents.  The  less  the  source  de¬ 
pends  on  personal  relationships,  the 
fewer  the  worries  about  secrecy,  de¬ 
ception,  and  non-disclosure  in  inves¬ 
tigative  work. 

The  Hastings  Center  is  a  non-profit 
research  organization  that  studies 
ethical  issues  in  medicine,  the  life  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  profession.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  group  is  planned  for  late 
fall  1983. 

USA  Today  to  add 
4  markets  in  Fall 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  and 
president  of  Gannett  Co.,  told  the 
annual  shareholders  meeting  in 
Rochester  that  USA  Today  will  begin 
distribution  in  four  new  market  clusters 
this  Fall. 

In  September,  Gannett  will  start  loc¬ 
al  printing  and  same-day  circulation  op¬ 
erations  for  Today  in  Boston  and  the 
New  England  states  and  in  Cleveland 
and  northern  Ohio  and  the  surrounding 
Great  Lakes  region. 

In  October,  Today  will  be  introduced 
in  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  northern  Texas 
and  parts  of  Oklahoma;  and  in  New 
Orleans-Mobile-Jackson  and  other 
areas  of  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Neuharth  told  shareholders  Gannett 
will  expand  printing  facilities  of  Today 
to  increase  the  paper’s  page  capacity 
above  its  present  40  page  limit  and  raise 
its  color  capacity  beyond  its  current 
limit  of  eight  pages  of  full  color  and  four 
pages  of  spot  color. 

In  1984,  Gannett  plans  to  sell  Today 
in  Alaska,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  central  Flor¬ 
ida,  Charlotte,  N.C.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Oklahoma  City,  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  and  St. 
Louis.  Neuharth  did  not  cite  dates. 

He  said  Gannett  was  considering 
printing  and  distributing  Today  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

Today’s  net  average  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  as  audited  by  Price  Water- 


New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News 
devoted  a  full  page  in  its  Sunday  (June 
5)  edition  to  explain  to  readers  that  de¬ 
lays  in  delivery  time  of  the  newspaper 
over  the  past  several  weeks  was  due  to 
problems  related  to  the  installation  of 
different  press  units. 

“Our  new  press  and  the  complex 
technology  that  goes  with  it  have  had  a 
painful  break-in  period,’’  publisher 
William  Boyd  said  in  the  letter  to  read¬ 
ers.  “When  there  are  problems  to  be 
worked  out  during  the  press  runs,  there 
are  delays  that  affect  many  people.’’ 

Boyd  said  “in  many  respects’’  the 
1 ,400  Home  News  carriers  have  borne 
the  heaviest  burden.  “They  have  spent 
long  hours  waiting  for  trucks  to  bring 
the  Home  News  to  distribution 
points,’’  he  said.  “When  they  deliver 
the  papers  they  may  run  into  customers 
who  are,  rightfully,  unhappy  but  who, 
wrongfully,  blame  the  carriers  for  the 
delays.’’ 

The  first  press  run  on  the  new  press 
units  was  May  9. 


house,  was  1,109,587  in  April,  40% 
ahead  of  projections,  Neuharth  said. 
Home  delivery  of  in  about  40  test  mar¬ 
kets  “approaches  2(X),(X)0  and  seems  to 
offer  much  greater  promise  than  we 
anticipated,’’  Neuharth  said. 

On  the  advertising  front,  Neuharth 
said  paid  ads  in  April  averaged  8.3 
pages  a  day,  about  20%  ahead  of  pro¬ 
jections.  He  sad  400  “major  com¬ 
panies’’  have  advertised  in  Today. 

Neuharth  pointed  out  that  Gannett’s 
stock  rose  from  33  one  year  ago  to  65 
the  day  before  the  May  24  meeting.  He 
said  Gannett  is  now  ranked  229  on  the 
Fortune  500,  a  gain  of  29  places  from 
last  year.  He  said  the  company  was  in 
32nd  place  in  return  to  investors  and 
19th  place  in  net  income  as  a  percen  of 
sales. 

In  1982,  Gannett’s  revenues  topped 
$1.5  billion  and  net  income  exceeded 
$180  million. 

Neuharth  said  Gannett  expects  1983 
to  be  “another  record  earnings  year.’’ 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise 

For  Owners  Considering 
Sole  of  their  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

28  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 
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THE  MOjOOO  19^ 
EUGENE  CPUUIAM 
FELLOWSHIP 
EDnORIALWKmNG 

AWARD 

'I’lic  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation  is  j^leased  to 
announce  the  1983  Pulliam  Fellowship,  w  hich  honors  an 
editorial  writer  by  hel|')ing  to  broaden  jonrnalistic  horizons 
and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

'Fhe  $1(),6()()  award  will  be  used  by  the  reeii')ient 
to  study  in  a  field  of  interest,  to  tra\  el  either  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad,  or  both. 'fhe  Fellowship  is  designed  to 
increase  the  writer's  understanding  s( )  that  he  ( )r  she  might 
better  sen  e  the  reading  public. 

'Ib  c|ualit\'  for  the  Fellowship,  applicants  must  ha\e 
at  least  fix  e  x  ears  of  full-time  editorial  writing  experience. 

Faeh  applicant  must  submit:  1 )  A  jxa'sonal  biography; 

2 )  A  summan'  of  j'lrofessional  experience;  3 )  10  sam|')les 
of  editorials  or  editorial  series;  a )  >bur  j'llans  tor  using  the 
award;  S )  A  letter  of  endorsement  from  your  employer. 

Send  x’our  application  to:  Fulliam  Fellowship, 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation,  8a{)  N.  kike  Shore  Dri\  e,  Suite 
801,  Chicago,  JL  6061 1.  Deadline  tor  entries  is  August  1,  1983. 

'fhe  Fellowship  honors  the  memon'  of  Fugene  C. 

Fulliam  (  1889  1975 ),  who  w  as  j'lublisher  ofl’he  Arizona 
Republic, 'fhe  Fhoenix  Cjazette,'rhe  Indianapolis  Star,  1’he 
Indianapolis  New's,1'he  Muncie  Star,  I’he  Muncie  Press  and 
'fhe  Aincennes  Sun-Commercial.  1  le  w  as  also  founder  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  1909. 

'fhe  award  is  made  I'lossible  through  a  grant  from 
Mrs.  Fugene  C.  Pulliam. 

SIGMA  DELIA  cm  FOUNDAnON 


Hungry  For 
EXCEUENCE 


results  have  been  impressive:  ex¬ 
panded  coverage  of  the  community, 
better  design,  in-depth  reporting  and 
award-winning  writing.  Editors,  writ¬ 
ers,  photographers  and  artists  of  The 
Press  have  learned  to  communicate 
better  —  not  only  with  readers  but 
with  each  other.  Together  they’ve 
found  that  quality  journalism  starts 
with  a  hunger  for  excellence. 


Each  Tuesday,  lunch  hour  at  The 
Pittsburgh  Press  includes  more 
than  just  ham  and  cheese  on  rye.  For 
the  last  2V2  years.  The  Press  staff  has 
been  dining  on  more  meaty  fare  — 
everything  from  libel  law  and  ethics  to 
metaphors  and  graphics.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  Writers  Lunch  tackles  a 
new  topic  each  week  aimed  at  con¬ 
stantly  improving  the  newspaper.  The 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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